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DREAM-PEDLARY 


If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing-bell; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy? 


A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still 
Until I die. 
Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down: 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill, 
This would I buy. 


But there were dreams to sell 
Ill didst thou buy; 

Life is a dream, they tell, ° 
Waking, to die. 

Dreaming a dream to prize, 

Is wishing ghosts to rise; 

And, if I had the spell 

To call the buried well, 
Which one would I? 


If there are ghosts to raise, 
What shall I call, 

Out of hell’s murky haze, 
Heaven’s blue pall? 

Raise my loved long-lost boy 

To lead me to his joy— 

There are no ghosts to raise; 

Out of death lead no ways; 
Vain is the call. 
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DREAM-PEDLARY 


Know’ st thou not ghosts to sue, 
No love thou hast. 
Else lie, as I will do, 
And breathe thy last. 
So out of Life’s Be crown 
Fall like a rose-leaf down. 
Thus are the ghosts to woo; 
Thus are all dreams made true, 
Ever to last! 


Tuomas Lovett Beppozs. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


HE genesis of the University Library is a 

group of books, the first of which we pub- 
lished more than twenty-five years ago under the 
title “Little Masterpieces.”’ The material in- 
cluded in these volumes was selected by able 
editors and writers whose experience was great and 
whose taste was excellent. As individual volumes 
the sale through the years was very large. Later 
the books were gathered in a set and called The 
Pocket University and in this form many thou- 
sands reached the homes of contented buyers. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry Van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton W. Mabie, George Iles, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

One third of the selections, perhaps, that were 
printed in the volumes of the Pocket University 
are included in the University Library but the se- 
quence has been entirely changed and the scope of 
the set greatly broadened. Fully two thirds of 
the material in these books is new and the liter- 
ature of the world has been ransacked to find ap- 
propriate text to fit the needs of the modern public. 
Thanks are due to Christopher Morley for help 
in selecting the essays, to Keith Henney for help in 
selecting the scientific articles, to Asa Don Dickin- 
son for general advice, and to Misses Elsbeth 
McGoodwin, Eleanor Meneely, and Silvia Saun- 
ders for signal service in the actual arrangement 
of the volumes. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


JUNE 15 
(William McFee, born June 15, 1881) 


STUDIES IN PATRIOTISM* 


N AUTHOR of merited fame, for whose 
masterpieces the present writer entertains 

a certain wistful admiration, has published, as an 
item of literary interest, a formidable list of the 
works that he consulted in the course of writing 
one of his most successful tales—a novel dealing 
with bygone ships and the owners of them; men 
who sought adventure and worthy aggrandize- 
ment in far countries and the islands of the sea. 
The interest of such a revelation was indisputable, 
yet one had to decide whether the precedent could 
be tolerated, bearing in mind the well-known 
facility with which literary men follow one an- 
other, like sheep through a gate. The present 
writer decided it to be a matter of taste, not to be 
argued about. A matter, moreover, quite out of 
his own way, since his books deal with things and 
persons so colloquial and immediate that the con- 
ventional author’s study is a strange place to him, 


*From “Swallowing The Anchor,” by permission of the 
author. 
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and he regards with apprehension a workroom 
lined with books. 

But it gave him anidea. Just as there must be 
inevitably a fascination in reading the names of 
books consulted in the building of a work of art, in 
studying the shores and cradles on which the vessel 
was raised and which floated away from her as she 
slid down the ways at her launching, so there must 
be a certain glamor in the recollection of persons 
and moods partly responsible for the growth of 
a tale. I say “partly,” because it has always 
seemed to me that men do not rightly understand 
how a story grows. It is assumed here that a 
story ought to grow piece by piece, the design well 
thought out and pondered, every section and 
drawer and sliding panel a smooth, hand-fitted 
affair, bearing the trade finish of a craftsman, 
rather than that it should be hastily fabricated 
and glued together and flung on the market, with 
the varnish sticky and the hinges out of alignment. 
This is what I understand by the old Latin tag, 
that ‘‘Art is long.’’ It does not mean that the 
artist has a right to be lazy. It implies that there 
should be a period between the action and the 
presentation of it. So, to resume, there are per- 
sons and moods only partly responsible for the 
growth of a tale, because those persons and moods 
have what one may call a merely catalytic action 
upon the author’s mind. Here you have the 
secret which torments the plain people who want 
so much to know all about the thing “‘as it actually 
happened.’”’ No one has ever discovered why 
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these folk read novels at all, since the information 

they crave is so ably purveyed in the daily press. 
‘There are, of course, authors still alive, who 
honestly believe they are “drawing from life’ in 
their fictions, unaware that, in so far as they are 
correct, they diminish the value of their work. 
They have mistaken their vocation, and should 
go at once into the photographic business, where 
such claims are considered, and paid for at the 
market rate. 

Moods and persons, then, whose advent is 
instrumental in precipitating in the author’s mind 
those soluble and shadowy elements which are the 
basis of a work of art: the moods and persons pass 
and are possibly forgotten; or they may return 
and evoke yet other moods and persons, shadows 
of shadows, in whose communion the artist can see 
the faint beginnings of another tale. A profes- 
sional analogist might. easily depict the business 
as a species of transcendental procreation; a sort of 
manure bed of dead and decomposing memories, 
out of which proceeds the fantastic fecundity of 
the imagination. 

Something of this stirred in the mind of the 
present writer some eight years ago as he sat in 
the Garden of the White Tower at Saloniki, drink- 
ing lemonade and meditating, while a casual com- 
panion talked amusingly of his adventures in the 
figean. It was necessary to cultivate one’s own 
soul in those days, and to seek spiritual support 
in the contemplation of eternal principles; for, as 
a nation, or a corporation of nations, at war, we 
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were apparently ina bad way. Our armies seemed 
to get nowhere. Our navies were, by a process of 
attrition, disappearing either beneath the waves 
or into the fogs of censorship. We were, indeed, 
in danger of being defeated by our own censors, 
who, for example, proclaimed our own Macedo- 
nian front ‘‘quiet,’’ while all the time the shat- 
tered battalions were being carried past us to the 
hospital ships in the harbor. We were getting 
nowhere; and our enemies, as was evident from 
their insistent and powerful wireless messages, 
were feeling extremely fit. 

Moreover, we had just witnessed an event which 
pessimists attributed to our own incompetence 
against an alert enemy. The city had been de- 
stroyed by fire. From where we sat, coils of 
smoke could be seen rising above the ruins, and the 
earth shook at intervals, as naval parties fired 
charges beneath perilous masses of still-standing 
masonry. We were drinking lemonade, because 
there was no malt liquor or any means of trans- 
porting it. The waiter who loitered near us had 
already endeavored to negotiate the purchase from 
us of our old garments, such merchandise having 
suddenly assumed the value and scarcity of bales 
or oriental purple. With a glint in his Hellenic 
eye, he had informed us that all the Jews were 
burned out and were offering great sums for cloth- 
ing. He was puzzled at our calm reception of 
this news, not having lived in England, where 
such functions are tacitly left in Israelitish hands. 

The immediate disaster, however, was only a 
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sample of the broad general fact that we were not 
_ getting along. We were not rising to the occasion, 
to use a phrase whose meaning has been obscured 
by incessant abuse. What preoccupied the pres- 
ent writer, in spite of his companion’s amusing 
remarks, was the grayness of the future. The 
war was going on, but it seemed more a matter of 
momentum than of vitality. An observant eye 
noted that the steam pressure was dropping, as if 
the fire had gone out. Patriotism, as it was 
understood and felt in 1914, seemed to have shot 
its bolt. Here we were, English, French, Italian, 
Greeks, Serbs, and Russians, scarcely civil to each 
other at the Cercle Militaire, living our own lives 
apart, suspicious, critical, and ill-tempered. In 
our hasty construction of this huge and compli- 
eated war machine, we had forgotten to put any 
oil on the countless working parts, and the heat of 
friction was absorbing all the power. And this 
was evocative of a still wider sweep of thought. 
Looking ahead a few years, ignoring whether we 
won or lost—since, at the rate we were going, 
nobody would care at the last—the question 
loomed up, what would be our inspiration in those 
coming days? In other words, what should we 
write about? 

The man of affairs may conceivably smile at the 
naiveté of a person who sat looking at a burning 
city as Nero fiddled at Rome, in the midst of so 
huge a conflict, and thought it important what 
sort of novels would be written in ten years’ time. 
But the man of affairs is reminded that literature 
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is an integer of nationality. It is the gauge that 
registers for us the form and pressure of the time. 
One can imagine, for example, that if that early 
Continental Congress had been provided, by some 
miraculous dispensation, with advance copies of 
Mr. Tarkington’s ‘‘Turmoil,’ E. W. Howe’s 
“Story of a Country Town,” and Hamlin Gar- 
land’s “‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” there would 
have fallen a silence, while judgments were ad- 
justed and short-sighted eyes brought into focus. 

At the time, however, when the present writer 
sat listening to the dull thump of the dynamite 
charges, and watching the white clouds of brick 
dust rising and spreading over the ruins, his in- 
terest centered in this question of patriotism. 
The scene was a garden behind a collection of 
buildings devoted to pleasure. Seated about us 
were officers in all the uniforms of the Allies. 
Most of them bore on their breasts various rib- 
bons. It was a regular joke in each army to dis- 
parage the decorations of the foreigner. The 
Britisher’s amusement at the Croix de Guerre was 
only surpassed by the Frenchman’s dry wit at the 
expense of the Military Cross. The medals of 
such folk as Russians and Greeks were too funny 
for words. The beautiful and romantic names of 
the Latin-Slavonie orders were the butt of wine- 
bibbers and sensualists. 

This derision was a symptom of the formidable 
paralysis of soul creeping over us at that now- 
distant time. We no longer believed in each 
other’s patriotism. And it was while thinking 
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this over, that the present writer suddenly began 
to pay some sort of attention to his companion. 
‘ This gentleman had been in action three hundred 
times—in the Aigean, with enemy submarines and 
so forth—and his activity had culminated in his 
ship being sent to the bottom by a mine. He was 
talking about a very mysterious case of a ship 
losing the rest of a convoy in one of those fogs 
that beset the mariner in among the Cyclades, or, 
as we used to call them in the old days, the Grecian 
Arches. She was a small ship, loaded with stores, 
owned by a local firm, but requisitioned by the 
Allies. And her master and mate were English- 
men. No, he did not know them personally. 
The mystery lay in the fact that this ship had been 
captured since by our forces in the Black Sea. 
She was taken into Custenje by a Rumanian gun- 
boat, he had heard. And the skipper, one of those 
Englishmen, instead of asking to be returned to 
his own crowd, had bolted from Custenje and 
made his way back to Constantinople, where, my 
informant added, they had news that he was living 
with a woman. Now, what did I think about 
that? 

Which was precisely what the present writer was 
unable to say. This question of patriotism had 
resolved itself so often into a mere case of desire 
for adventure, that he was weary of making a 
hasty decision. He had heard an exasperated 
shipmate say that he would take a master’s job 
from the Germans to-morrow, if they offered him 
one, he was so sick of waiting for promotion. He 
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‘had heard a seaman bawl at a naval officer that 
he, the seaman, had been better treated in a Ger- 
man jail than in a British transport. We had 
more condottieri than we imagined. He recalled 
a certain figure who had bulked largely in his early 
life—a man who had defaulted and ruined half the 
prominent citizens of the town, and then had run 
away to Constantinople, and become a Bey, or 
some such person. No, he would notdo. Hewas 
ear-marked for another tale, anyhow, and he was 
too old for an adventure like this. For the tale 
would begin, of course, before that little ship 
quitted the convoy in the fog. Men don’t bolt 
away into horrifying mine fields on the off chance 
of meeting a foreign woman, to live with her. It 
was suspected that the woman was a secondary 
factor in the affair. And yet, admitting the 
breakdown of morale, the gradual wearing away of 
patriotism, it was a risky thing to assume that an 
Englishman would take so long a chance merely 
for money. But, in certain moods, seamen of any 
race will take prodigious chances for no particular 
motive at all; and it was this possibility, together 
with the mistiness of the outline of the tale, that 
made it a fascinating problem. 

There was another angle. My companion, 
with his three hundred actions, revealed no feel- 
ings of indignation toward this possible traitor. 
In fact, the picture of romantic experiences evoked 
by the description of this silent, inarticulate rene- 
gade fleeing back to Constantinople, “to live with 
a woman,’’ seemed to rouse in him a certain degree 
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of envy. To him, surfeited with obscure actions, 
silken dalliance behind green jalousies in Pera or 

‘Stamboul appealed strongly. ‘Lucky blighter!’’ 
were the words he let fall, smiling. 

Lucky, and plucky, too, we agreed, since it was 
obvious that some fortitude and enterprise were 
implied in the whole adventure. Much loyalty 
was born of prudence, it had been observed. The 
more one looked into this question of patriotism, 
the more complex the fabric of it was seen to be. 
For instance, how many such, actual or potential, 
could one find, if a census were taken? Or, given 
the opportunity, how many of us could stand the 
strain and nobly reject the subtle lure? 


So one of us took away with him the germ of a 
tale, a study in patriotism born of a mood which 
sought to investigate the roots of a virtue. After 
the manner of germs, however, it remained invisi- 
ble, propagating in darkness while time rolled on. 
The next scene lay off Gibraltar, where a sporting 
character in a submarine got himself entangled in 
the very middle of our convoy, and launched his 
last torpedo at us, and, fortunately for this narra- 
tive, missed by a good ten feet. 

That, however, was a day’s work for a day’s pay. 
The interest concentrated upon Fritzie, one of our 
own company, a young gentleman of extensive 
scientific attainments, who had abandoned his 
post in the engine room at an inopportune mo- 
ment. Fritzie, which was the name wished on him 
by unscientific naval ratings because of his knowl- 
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edge of German, was the product of advanced 
university culture, and represented for many of us 
a new and revised version of patriotism. He it 
was who translated for us each day the gnarled 
and cacophonous German wireless—translated it 
with unconcealed pleasure; for it transpired in 
conversation that he sincerely held the Germans to 
be our superiors, and he regarded their triumph as 
inevitable and desirable. This was an interesting 
variant of the popular view of the war, and it was 
extraordinary how tolerant most of us were, and 
how respectful in the face of a degree from a 
Northern University. Even the obvious fact that 
he had scuttled away to sea to avoid conscription 
was condoned. It was assumed that even a vot- 
ary of Science would reveal at the appointed time 
that elusive yet indispensable character which is 
all most of us have, to confirm our faith in the 
soul of man. We had freaks of all kinds in the 
forces, and our clumsy English charity covered 
them all so long as they stood the test at the criti- 
cal moment. This the bachelor of science failed 
to do. At the signal for more revolutions, and at 
the sound of gunfire, he abandoned everything and 
climbed into the neighborhood of the boats. It 
will thus be seen that a training in natural science 
may prove a safeguard against sentimental folly 
at the most unexpected times. He, too, it may 
be surmised, had looked ahead into the future, 
when popular opinion would be against war, and 
racial animosities so blurred that no one could 
make them out. A mere temporary embarrass- 
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ment, caused by the contempt of men who knew 
nothing of science, was a cheap price to pay for a 
share in the good time coming. So he passed out 
of our view, and is probably forgotten by all save 
the present writer, who found in him yet another 
reagent to test the radio-active principle of pa- 
triotism. 

For, in the meantime, the story had grown, had 
got itself a name; but for lack of a clear perception 
of that high note upon which we believe a piece of 
literature should end, it had lain more or less inert. 
You must get that, or your labor will be drudgery, 
and all your skill of no avail. This must not be 
confounded with what is called a “happy ending,” 
though the happy ending is a shrill attempt at the 
high note. What was needed was a view of the 
main character as the episode closes. One had to 
take into account the changes in England as well 
as the changes in the men beyond the seas. To 
leave him behind those green jalousies in Pera or 
Stamboul was an attractive but improbable sug- 
gestion. He was not the sort of man whom the 
author of Désenchantée describes. To bring him 
home to England was just as embarrassing; for 
what kind of England would it be? To end him 
in a fight would be simply a cheap evasion. So 
the inventor of a tale dealing with patriotism left 
the thing in abeyance, while he went on with an- 
other tale, for he had learned the folly of proceed- 
ing too fast in a fog, so to speak. 

And in the meantime the war got itself to a con- 
clusion on what may be called a high note. How 
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high that note was, we seem to have forgotten for 
the moment! And, coincidently with that event, 
the present writer appeared once more in London, 
one of an orderly swarm of men seeking demobili- 
zation. Though they did not know it, they were 
getting something else besides demobilization. 
They were getting a glimpse into a new and per. 
plexing England. They had been away, in Egypt 
and Syria and Macedonia, in Persia and India and 
East Africa, and the England whose image they 
had treasured in their hearts through those hot and 
dusty years was gone. Old fidelities, old bonds, 
old social orders had disappeared; a new genera- 
tion, who had been at school when the war began, 
was in the streets now and in the offices and fac- 
tories, and they moved among their elders as easily 
as among cattle. This was the only England they 
had known; and the present writer was conscious 
of a vague desire, among a few stranded derelicts 
like himself, to leave the young people undis- 
turbed in their enjoyment. 

He found this feeling less vague, one day, in a 
gentleman who came running across a ploughed 
field in Berkshire, to beg a ride into Basingstoke. 
He was in naval uniform of warrant rank, with the 
solidly built body and austere expression of fea- 
ture, as if he were holding himself in with an ef- 
fort, that seems to mark most warrant officers. 
He was welcomed, of course, and the hired car, in 
which the journey to a vast and lonely hospital 
had been made, proceeded toward the town. 

The present writer has found that the shortest 
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way to obtain information from a stranger is to 
talk about himself. What one says about oneself 
is often fanciful and sometimes fictitious; but the 
trick works none the less easily for that. The 
stranger, on the other hand, has no object save in 
pouring forth the truth in all sincerity. With most 
of us it is a master passion to be right, and to have 
the approbation of men. As you may discover 
in the smoking room at sea, or in the smoking car 
ashore. 

In this particular instance, however, as we 
bumped and swung along that bleak and wind- 
swept road into Basingstoke, very little trickery 
was required. Hesaw a uniform he knew, and he 
was beholden to the present writer for a convenient 
lift into town. It poured out of him. He was 
in the grip of a concentrated emotion, yet he had 
not lost his wits. His wits were all about him: 
in his indignant eyes, in the depressed corners of 
his scornful mouth, in the turned-out thumbs of 
his hairy and capable hands, in the set of his alert 
and bulging haunches. And when we had 
reached the station,and entrained for London, 
whither it seemed he was bound, and when, in 
the privacy of an otherwise empty compartment, 
he poured out his tale, one could not be surprised. 

For he had experienced what some might call 
the Ultimate Disillusion. After three years on 
active service, during which time he had sent his 
savings home to his wife, he arrived in England to 
find her gone. Gone away with a stranger, to 
America, as far as he was able to make out. She 
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had sold the furniture and told the neighbors she 
was going to join her husband in London, and 
settle there. What did I think of that? No let- 
ters for six months, and him getting anxious, of 
course; but he’d been moving about so much, be- 
tween Dar-es-Salaam, Suez, Constantinople, and 
Bizerta, that nobody on his ship had had any mail 
for ever so long. And that was that. He’d just 
been down to see his old mother; but she wasn’t so 
old for that matter, and here she was married 
again. There you were again. He’d been down 
to say good-bye. Because, if I thought he was 
going to stay in England Go after her? 
What for? No! If I wanted to know, he had a 
very good thing in view. A friend of his had 
spoken to him about it the other day in London, 
and he’d put it off because he wanted to stay a bit 
in the old country. Now he wanted to get out of 
the old country as soon as he could. And never 
set eyes on it again. He breathed heavily and 
looked out at the quiet English fields with dull 
anger. Now, well, he would take that billet. He 
had his bonus and a couple of months’ pay, and 
a bit o’ prize money. Say four hundred pound. 
Hnough and tospare. There were no expenses out 
where he was going. A friend of his was going 
harbor master in a little place in the West Indies, 
and he had been asked to bring out a man to look 
after the oil tanks. It was the very thing. A 
couple of hundred dollars a month, free quarters, 
and three months’ leave after two years. And no 
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white women for miles. He was finished, fed up, 
through. He’d take it! 

And there was very little animus against the 
woman, either. His quarrel was with the whole 
business whereby he had been made an outcast in 
the new England. He made fragmentary remarks 
concerning the working classes, who, he said, had 
“been making big money” during the time of the 
war, and who were now behaving like cantanker- 
ous children. 

Two young women entered the train and began 
to smoke; and he stared up at a photograph of 
Windsor Castle, which was fastened under the 
baggage rack, as if his emotions were rending 
him beyond endurance. Well, it wouldn’t be for 
long. Not for long. 

That night, as we walked down Sloan Street 
toward the river, and turned westward along 
Cheyne Walk, he afforded yet deeper glimpses 
into his disturbed mentality. He drew, in short, 
broad strokes, the place as he figured it, in that 
West Indian station. And no allusion to the 
loneliness or the heat, to the exacerbating proxim- 
ity to a debased population under an alien flag, 
could diminish his dream of what one could 
reasonably call a better world. He had faith in 
something, though he had lost his faith in the 
principles of his life. As we moved along under 
the long line of golden globes, and saw the broad 
stream in flood under the dark barriers of the 
bridges, and as we came abreast of patrician 
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windows, where the old order moved on as if we in 
the street had never existed, he who had been pre- 
serving that old order with his body looked up, 
and his bold unflinching eye defied them to defeat 
him. 

He had no suspicion, walking thus with a casual 
acquaintance toward his lodging off the King’s 
Road, of his extraordinary value as a character 
in a novel. He knew nothing of novels, he said, 
and merely remembered a man who lost his mem- 
ory by reading too many. So he could never 
realize how much of a caricature he himself was, 
and how he would have to be diluted and modified 
and strained before he could appear with propriety 
inanovel. He became monstrous in the intensity 
of his preoccupation with his own destiny. He 
saw himself—out there. He saw the sun set- 
ting behind long lines of purple mountains; the 
mist swathing the gray-green immensities of the 
eastern ranges; the jetty reflected in the mo- 
tionless water; the light flashing from the point in 
an amber haze; himself walking in the gloom be- 
neath the green domes of the Indian laurels; the 
gaunt lines of the great oil tanks on the hillside 
above the roofs; the glow of his cigar as he sat in 
the screened porch and listened to the coon getting 
the supper; the incandescent eyes of great beetles 
crawling across the path; the divine peace of the 
tropic night as he lay in his hammock and thought 
of the beneficent years in store. He saw all this. 
It was implied in an eloquent gesture toward the 
patrician windows. At Oakley Street he shaded 
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his eyes with his hand and looked toward the glow 
of a brass-foundry cupola over in Battersea, as if 
‘he already stood on his veranda and saw the 
sullen radiance of a cane fire in the distant valley. 

So he, too, passed, having served his purpose in 
the scheme of art. It was, if he had only known, 
his apotheosis. Never again will he be so much 
alive, never again reach so near to authentic 
reality, as when he stood in the gathering twilight, 
between the bridges, looking southwesterly, and 
then turning with his eloquent gesture toward the 
world he had abandoned. Out there, behind the 
long roll of white surf, behind the green bluffs 
where the native fisherman paddles mysteriously 
in the shadow of the overhanging trees, where 
there are neither cash registers nor social registers, 
he will achieve a certain mystical completeness. 
But even as he achieves, he will fade. He will 
become no more than a shadow reaching a little 
way across the world. And soon that, too, will 
fade, as fade the shadows of the trees at sunset. 
He will discover, as time goes on, an unexpected 
penalty. He will have no adequate proof of his 
. Own existence. He will doubt that distant time 
when he strove with life. And he will not even 
know that he lives on, in another form, not so glori- 
ous perhaps, but more credible; a character show- 
ing up sharp and clear some of the perplexing 
variations of the bygone idiosyncrasy —patriotism. 

WILLIAM MCFEE. 
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THE HISTORY OF A BOOK* 


HERE is an almost fatal fascination to an 

author of middle age in wistful retrospection 
of his youthful activities. He is apt to become 
prematurely garrulous—and garrulity should be 
sternly restricted to declining years. The cynic 
will say, of course, that all man’s years are declin- 
ing after a woman has accepted him; but I am, I 
thank God, no cynic. While I entirely agree with 
that princely reviewer, James Huneker, that I am 
not likely to write another book like ‘‘ Casuals,” I 
am enough of a critic to know that the genesis of 
that book was out of the ordinary, and possesses 
sufficient interest, for historical reasons, to be re- 
corded. 

Coming to the point, then, with a promptness 
precluding all charges of garrulity, it was in 1908 
that the first draft of the novel was written out. I 
can remember the day. I was living in Clifford’s 
Inn, over the Gateway, and I was occupied each 
morning studying for an examination. The in- 
spiration came from a pamphlet, forgotten now, 
but of considerable notoriety at the time, entitled 
“The Minority Report of the Poor. Law Com- 
mission.”’ This brochure was written, if I remem- 
ber correctly, by Beatrice and Sidney Webb, and 
was exciting much interest, not only because it 
was ably written, but because it put forward a 


*From “Swallowing the Anchor,” by permission of the 
author. Reprinted from a letter to Christopher Morley in 
“Casuals of the Sea.” 
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number of profound and weighty arguments in 
favor of a radical change in our attitude toward 
the formidable subject of poverty. In common 
phrase, the book set me thinking. It was, if you 
like, a sort of precipitating reagent acting upon a 
volume of ideas and pictures floating about in the 
mind of a young artist. I knew a great deal 
about poverty without ever having been an-actual 
victim. I knew a great deal about the middle 
classes of England as well as the industrial and 
seafaring classes. The main idea in my mind was 
to present, on a large canvas, a number of types, 
showing their reaction to what are glibly called 
economic laws. Being full of energy and en- 
thusiasm I began at the beginning. I began with 
the hero’s mother. I described four generations, 
thus managing to cover the period in which those 
same economic laws worked most spectacularly in 
the life of the English poor. 

Most of what I wrote then, however, was de- 
stroyed. Hannibal Gooderich was, first of all, a 
Liverpool boy. But Liverpool did not give me 
the scope I needed. Nor did Swansea, whither 
he moved in the next draft. I saw at length that 
such a tale as I wished to write must be cast in the 
Metropolis. But how was I to use London with- 
out becoming a dreary and futile plagiarist of the 
innumerable authors who had written such novels 
before me? I did what nobody seems to have 
thought of before. I took North London for the 
scenes of the book. This was a distinctly original 
move. East London, South London, West Lon- 
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don, were familiar to readers of fiction. For some 
reason novelists had avoided North London. It 
was, in a literary as well as a social sense, an un- 
fashionable neighborhood. I well remember the 
thrill of wonder experienced when I discovered 
mention of the North Road at Barnet in one of 
Dickens’s books. I felt downright venturesome 
when I deliberately brought in the suburbs in 
which I had lived. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, not a soul in those suburbs has ever 
read the book or recognized the topography. 

Mention of North London, however, reminds me 
that many years before, when I was about eight- 
een, the idea came to me of writing about those 
people. I was sitting at the window one Sunday 
evening, watching the people coming along the 
street and turning into the chapel opposite. I had 
been reading “David Copperfield” for the hun- 
dredth time, and I was overwhelmed with a pas- 
sionate longing to write a book like that about 
my own life. The strength of that longing, con- 
trasted with the impotence of the artist, is one of 
my most vivid memories. 

Once started on the book, however, and forti- 
fied by the succés d’estime of “Letters from an 
Ocean Tramp,” I never let go of the thing. I 
might pause for months, I might get discouraged, 
I might destroy whole chapters, but the book 
went on. The first pages grew so ragged that I 
had continually to renew them. I wrote at sea 
and in port. I wrote on anchor watches in the 
Mediterranean and in the Public Library in Glas- 
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gow. I went Chief of a ship and wrote all day 
_long. The first section of the book, ‘‘The Sub- 
urb,”’ was completed by the time I had taken the 
momentous step of emigrating to the United 
States. 

Before crossing the Atlantic, however, I took a 
walking tour from Glasgow, through Carlisle and 
the West Riding, down country into Essex. 
There, for a couple of happy months, I wrote every 
day in the house of my friends, Herbert and 
Emmie Allingham, writing folk to whom I shall 
never be able to express my gratitude for their 
ceaseless kindness through the years. Their faith 
in me has been inexhaustible. Day after day I 
wrote at least three thousand words, and when the 
telegram arrived that the ship was due the second 
part of the book was complete. The manuscript 
went to the typists and I went away to New- 
castle. A relative had given me a passage in one 
of his vessels bound to Wilmington, N. C. 

Of that voyage I have never written. It had 
no nautical value to me. All day I sat in the 
saloon and wrote. If I walked out on deck, it 
was only to take the air and draw a deep breath 
preparatory to going at the tale again. For it is 
sometimes forgotten, I think, by both reviewers 
and the public, that a book like “Casuals of the 
Sea’ is by no means a mere leisurely transcription 
of daily events remembered. It has, on the con- 
trary, every bit to beinvented. If any editor who 
is preoccupied with ‘‘action”’ and “plot,” imagines 
that a book like “‘ Casuals,”’ which is the most plot- 
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less book ever written, writes itself, let him try it 
and see. I mention this because a number of 
publishers, who retain my highest esteem, de- 
scribed the book as “‘formless.”” A very difficult 
statement to rebut. I have never rebutted it. 
The question of form in literature is too large to 
take up here. If I cared to be cantankerous I 
would argue that there is as much form in “Cas- 
uals” as in “‘ David Copperfield,” or “‘The Way of 
All Flesh,” or ‘Jean Christophe,” or ‘‘The 
Brothers Karamazov.” I could say that in a 
novel with more than eighty characters it is 
hardly practicable to reproduce the cameo-like 
quality of a story like ‘The Light That Failed,” 
or ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night.’”’ I could say 
that the demands of ‘‘form”’ in many long novels 
are expertly complied with by simply arranging 
weddings for all in the last chapter. As Kipling 
puts it, 


I left ’em all in couples akissing on the decks. 
I left the lovers loving and the parents signing 
cheques. 
In endless English comfort, by county-folk 
caressed, 
I ts te three-decker at the Islands of the 
est! 


But this was not precisely what I was trying to do. 
A neat ending was not my trouble. Iam ready to 
admit that when two thirds of the book was writ- 
ten I was still in doubt about the end. Nowa- 
days, I like to have the end of the story in my 
mind before writing the first page. But one does 
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not write a book like ‘‘Casuals” that way. One 
_ just goes on, weeding out redundancies and rub- 
bish from day to day. If one worries about the 
end, it will never come. I can assure you that 
when one has written a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words, one is as anxious to make an end as 
anybody! That was the tale of ‘‘Casuals’”’ when 
I landed in the United States in 1911. I had 
been at work on the book, on and off, for nearly 
four years. 

A few months, however, sufficed to complete it. 
Established in New Jersey, I settled down to a 
daily slogging fight to end that book. I tested 
Arnold Bennett’s contention that an author can 
write four or five thousand words a day. I once 
did seven thousand—and took the next day off! 
However, it seems from the journal I kept at the 
time that Mr. Bennett was fully vindicated 
shortly after, for I find the following entry: 


Jan. 17 (Saturday). I have 40,000 words of 
“Aliens” finished in two weeks. This includes a 
day in New York, so that the following day I did 
7,000 words. And on February 4th following, I 
find that ‘‘Aliens’” was completed: 80,000 words 
in thirty-one days. 


By that time, however, ‘‘ Casuals” had already 
begun its adventurous career outside. Bound up 
in sections and packed in a neat gray box for 
safety in transit, it went out into the world. I 
have kept no record of outgoings and returns be- 
cause I simply made a list of publishers and sent it 
to one after another. A duplicate copy was sent 
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later to London and went around the publishers 
there. What interests me nowadays is the fortu- 
nate temperament which enabled me to go ahead 
on a fresh work. I say fortunate, because the 
fresh work was constantly being interrupted by the 
return of that gray box. If anybody is so besotted 
with the passion for writing that he feels he simply 
has to write, let him arrange to have a huge novel 
in manuscript come lumbering back to him with 
a brief heartless note regretting its unavailability. 
If that won’t prick the bubble of his conceit, he is a 
genuine hard-shell artist, and may go forward in 
full confidence that some day he will make enough 
to pay his typewriting bills. 

Occasionally, for the sake of the trip into New 
York, I would look up the particular publisher who 
was sitting in judgment upon my work. At one 
time, remember, I had three novels at once going 
the rounds in duplicate, as well as a comic opera 
and small articles and stories. I have such agreea- 
ble relations with publishers and editors these days 
that I am not going to say anything in bitterness 
about the gentlemen, generally young, who 
turned me down so regularly. I have my own 
opinion of my own work. The world would be 
startled to hear it, but I have no intention of 
startling the world. I am aware that reading 
manuscript isa mean job. I know the extraordi- 
nary difficulty of discerning merit in new work. 
And so I shall content myself with remarking that 
if an author fails to get published, it is not really 
the fault of the publisher. It may be simply a 
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lack of knowledge on the author’s part. It may 
be a matter of luck. 

“Casuals,” as you know, had no luck in New 
York. I packed up my manuscripts, sent them all 
to Mr. A. P. Watt, the Authors’ Agent in London, 
and went to sea. I recommend this course to all 
young authors. If you cannot get published, go 
tosea. There is no need to hang about publishers’ 
offices. Go to sea. If you are eventually suc- 
cessful, you will have the added advantage of being 
a mystery. Your publisher will receive your let- 
ters from foreign hotels, from obscure seaports, 
bearing intriguing postmarks and the stamps for 
which children clamor. Better still, you will find 
fresh material coming to you, and the sea will 
evoke from your buried memories an unsuspected 
wealth of copy. The sea will soothe your bitter- 
ness and assuage your grief. Go to sea! 

WILLIAM MCFEE. 


JUNE 16 
THE GOOSEHERD 


HE tendencies of the democratic tempera- 

ment play unpleasant tricks on the intellect. 
Idealistic self-deception in regard to the inner life 
of men, assuming all to possess equal depth and 
delicacy of feeling—this, especially, sets at naught 
honest endeavor to see things as they really are. 
You may affirm that between the emotional at- 
titudes of the various social classes toward life 
there is no profound difference. Life contra- 
dicts you with daily instances. Ah, if we were 
actually all alike in these fundamental respects, 
then would life have the fairness of a dream! All 
your ideals of equality and brotherhood—mere 
mental cobwebs to the confirmed aristocrat— 
would come true; nay, they would be true even 
now, for a little more or less of knowledge could 
hardly separate the natures of men by a distance 
so measureless. 

But, as a fact, it is precisely this very real chasm 
between their modes of feeling which, more ef- 
fectually than all differences of wealth, or rank, or 
knowledge, forever divides the cultured few from 
the masses. They pass through life side by side, 
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yet with as little comprehension of each other as 
though they inhabited different stars. And woe 
unto whoever seeks to span the abyss. 

It is so easy to doubt this fact without having 
had a real, and perhaps bitter, experience of it. 
Let me relate the story of my first love. My first 
love! He was a gooseherd—a live gooseherd of 
flesh and blood. No, I am not jesting, for the 
sorrow that he caused me wrung bitter tears from 
me, although I was then long grown up—a highly 
respectable young lady. 

It is true that, in the days when he first set my 
heart afire, I was still in that period of life when 
one’s highest felicity consists in going barefoot. 
I was eight years old, he was ten; I was the little 
daughter of the manor-house, he was the black- 
smith’s son. 

Of a morning, when with my mother and my 
grown brother I was taking coffee on the veranda, 
he would drive his geese past us, and then vanish 
in the direction of the heath. At first he merely 
stared at us in simple astonishment. It would 
never have occurred to him to lift his cap, had my 
brother not impressed it upon him that it was be- 
coming to offer us a morning salutation. From 
that time on he waved his cap in a large semicircle, 
and cried out a mechnical ‘‘Good-morning to ye,” 
which he seemed to have learned by rote. 

Whenever my brother was in a good humor, 
J was permitted to bring the gooseherd a buttered 
bun, to show our appreciation of his urbanity. He 
always tore the bun from my hand with a certain 
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greedy fear, as if there were some danger of my re- 
tracting the gift. 

I remember just how he looked. The picture is 
very clear to me. His straight, fair hair hung 
down over his sunburned cheeks like the edges of 
a straw roof, and from under it his blue eyes peeped 
out sly and merry at once. He had turned up his 
tattered trousers at the knee, and in his hand he 
held a slender willow switch, into the green rind of 
which he had skilfully cut a spiral succession of 
white rings. 

My childish desire first fixed itself upon this 
switch. I thought it infinitely desirable to be able 
to hold in my hand this wondrous thing that was 
fashioned so differently from all my playthings. 
And when I went on to imagine what it would be 
to drive the geese with it, and to go barefoot, I 
had built up my perfect ideal of earthly bliss. It 
was this switch, too, that brought us nearer to 
each other. One morning when I was drinking 
my coffee, and saw him going by so merrily, I could 
restrain myself no longer. I took up the honey 
sandwich that I was to eat, slipped away, and ran 
after him. 

When he saw me coming toward him, he stop- 
ped, and looked at me in astonishment. But 
when he saw the honey sandwich in my hand, his 
eyes gleamed with perfect comprehension. 

“Will you give me your switch?” I asked. 

“No; why?” he asked in his turn. He balanced 


himself on one leg, which he scratched with the 
other foot. 
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“Because I want it!” I answered defiantly, and 
_ then added in a milder tone, “You see, I’ll give 
you my honey sandwich.”’ 

For a moment his eye was fixed covetously on 
the dainty, but at last he thought better of it. 
“No; I’ve got to drive the geese with it. But I’ll 
make you another like it.” 

“Can you do that yourself?” I asked, full of 
admiration. 

“Oh, that’s nothing much,” and he laughed con- 
temptuously. “I can make flutes and dancing 
men.” 

I was so ravished by these accomplishments 
that I gave him the honey sandwich without more 
ado. He took a hearty bite from it, and without 
considering me worthy of another glance, drove 
on his feathery folk. 

With a heart full of envy, I looked after him. 
He could drive the geese, while I had to go upstairs 
to MademoiselleandmemorizeFrenchwords. How 
unevenly happiness is distributed in this world, 
I thought to myself. That evening, he brought 
me the promised switch, whose beauty surpassed 
the imaginings of my boldest dreams. It had 
not only the white rings of its prototype with 
which I had been so taken, but on its lower end 
there was a round knob, upon which, by means of 
two points, one vertical and one horizontal line, a 
human face was delineated—whether mine or his 
I could not guess. But oh, I was happy! 

From that time on we were friends. I shared 
with him all the dainty morsels that were my por- 
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tion at home; he, in return, gave me the various 
works of art which his nimble fingers fashioned. 
There were flutes, and little boxes, houses, dolls’ 
furniture, but, above all, those famous dancing 
men of his, with which I soon became a terror to 
every one in the house. 

Our meetings took place every evening behind 
the goose-stall. There we exchanged our gifts. 
The whole day I lived in anticipation of this 
moment, and my thoughts were busy with my 
young hero. I saw him lying in the grass on the 
sunny heath, blowing his flute, while I was tor- 
tured with wretched French lessons, and ever 
stronger grew my yearning to partake of the bliss 
which consisted in watching geese. When I com- 
municated my feelings to him, he laughed out 
loud and said: 

“Why don’t you come with me?” 

That was decisive, and without taking further 
thought I answered, ‘‘I’ll come to-morrow!”’ 

“But don’t forget to bring something to eat!” 
my friend admonished me. 

All circumstances were favorable. Made- 
moiselle was afflicted with a nervous headache at 
the propitious moment, and postponed our lesson. 
I sat at the breakfast-table, feverish with joy and 
fear, and waited for him to pass by. My pockets 
were stuffed with all manner of sweet things that 
I had begged from the housekeeper, and next to 
me lay the switch which should to-day be em- 
ployed in the duties of its natural office. And 
then he came! He blinked slyly at me while he 
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cried out his ‘‘Good-morning to ye!’ As soon 
as I could escape, without being noticed, I was 
after him. 

“What have you brought with you?” was his 
first question. 

“Two jam cakes, three sandwiches, a bun, and a 
gooseberry tart,’’ I answered, as I revealed these 
good things. He immediately began to eat, while 
I, with scarcely suppressed cries of joy, proudly 
drove the geese before us. From the fir woods, 
whose borders I knew from my walks, we came 
into unfamiliar regions: dwarfed underbrush that 
formed an uncanny thicket on either side of the 
road arose, till suddenly the wide heath rolled out 
its endless expanse before me. Ah, how beautiful 
that was, how beautiful! Far as the eye could 
reach, a sea of grass and many-colored flowers. 
The grassy mole-hills stretched along like frozen 
waves. The hot air quivered and danced over the 
airy heath. The bees hummed their music, and 
high in the dark-blue heaven stood the golden sun. 
At the edge of the wood lay a morass dotted with 
puddles of thick, grayish-yellow water that shim- 
mered dimly. Weeds floated on it, and all around 
upon the earth, that was so moist that bubbles of 
water oozed from the grass, were delicate traceries 
» made by the feet of the geese, so that the ground 
was like a patterned carpet. 

Here was the flock’s paradise. Here we halted, 
and, while the geese wallowed comfortably in the 
puddles, we chased each other on the heath, caught 
yellow butterflies, and picked bilberries. 
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Then we played at being manand wife. “Elise,” 
the gentlest of the geese, was our child. For hours 
we alternately caressed and whipped the poor bird, 
until at last its exertions succeeded, and it freed 
itself. Then I prepared a meal for my husband. 
I untied my white apron, spread it like a tablecloth 
on the grass, and arranged on it the remnants of 
our supplies. He sat down with dignity, and it 
made me half mad with delight to see with what 
rapidity he dispatched one morsel after another. 

As in a dream, the hours ran by. The sun 
rose higher and higher, until its glowing beams 
slanted no longer, but burned straight down upon 
us. My head felt confused, and a dull weariness 
overcame me. I also felt considerable hunger, 
because my “husband”’ had left nothing for me. 
My mouth was dry; my lips burned as if I had a 
fever. To cool them, I plucked moist grass and 
pressed it against my mouth. 

All at once from far, far beyond the wood came 
the faint sound of bells. It was the dinner-hour at 
home, and I, too, was called to table by the ringing. 
And if I were missed—oh, Lord, what would be- 
come of me! I threw myself on the grass, and 
sobbed bitterly, while my companion, trying to 
comfort me, passed his rough hands over my face 
and neck. Suddenly I jumped up, and ran, as if - 
driven by furies, in the direction of the wood. 
Weeping, I wandered about in the thicket for per- 
haps two hours. Then I heard voices calling my 
name, and in a moment I was in my brother’s 
arms. 
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Next morning, my poor friend appeared as 
seducer before the severe tribunal of his overlords. 
He took it as a matter of course that the punish- 
ment should fall on him, and made no effort to roll 
from his shoulders the full burden of guilt. With 
entire equanimity, he received the punishment 
that my brother applied. Then, with a wistful 
smile, he rubbed his aching back against a post 
on the veranda, and hurried away. Sobbing 
aloud, I threw myself on the ground. 

From that day forth, I loved him. I invented 
a thousand means by which to hold my secret 
meetings with him; I was as greedy as a magpie, 
that he might refresh himself with the results 
of my thieving. I smothered him with caresses, 
to make up for the blows of that terrible horse- 
whip. He accepted my love calmly, and showed 
his gratitude by a touching faithfulness and a 
healthy appetite. 

Six months later, fate separated us. 

My poor mother, who had long been ill, was 
advised by her physicians to go south. She placed 
her affairs entirely in my brother’s hands, and went 
to the Riviera, whither I accompanied her. 


Nine years passed before I saw my home again. 
The return was sadder than I had ever thought 
possible. In Berlin, where I had lived since my 
mother’s death, a stubborn brain fever had at- 
tacked me, and kept me on my sickbed for many 
weeks. Although the skill of my physician had 
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kept death from me, I had, from a blooming young 
girl, become a frail and pallid shadow. I was told 
to seek strength in country air and amid the firs; 
and so I was put into the train and transported to 
my brother’s estate. I must have been a pitiful 
sight enough, for when I was lifted from the car- 
riage I saw bright tears in the eyes of our old ten- 
ants. 

It is a strange feeling to be at home once more 
after long wanderings, and all the stranger if one 
has suffered much out in the world. An exquisite 
balm comes over the soul. We try to efface all 
traces left by the joys or sorrows that the world 
has offered us. Westrive to become children once 
more, and to conjure from its grave the magic of 
perished days. Sitting in my armchair, and let- 
ting my tired eyes rest upon the familiar fields, 
one shadow after another seemed to come to life 
again, but first amid that motley crowd stood—my 
dear, sunny-haired gooseherd. 

““What has become of him?” I asked my brother, 
and received the pleasant answer that he had 
grown up to be a handsome, busy young fellow, 
well fitted to take the place of his old father, the 
smith. 

I felt my heart beat quickly. I tried to be 
angry at my own folly, but without success. The 
dear old memories would not be quieted. So at 
last I submitted to their sway, and pictured our 
first meeting to myself with all the magic of an old 
romance. 

A few days after my arrival, I was permitted 
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to drive out for the first time. I was then lifted 
from my carriage, and put down out in the wood, 
in a guiet place on the soft moss. I had chosen 
the spot with care, for from it one could see the 
smithy where the playmate of my youth lived. 
My brother wished to remain with me, but I 
begged him not to put himself out, for the little 
servant girl who accompanied me would be protec- 
tion enough from any annoyances. And who, 
indeed, was to molest me in the peaceful woods of 
my home? 

So my brother drove away, promising to come 
for me within two hours. Then I sent my little 
maid away, too. She was to pick wild strawber- 
ries, but to remain near by. She ran off in high 
glee. 

I was alone, thank Heaven! Now I could 
dream to my heart’s content. The fir trees mur- 
mured over my head, and from the smithy rung the 
resonant strokes of the hammer. The fire glowed 
in the forge, and from time to time a dark figure 
glided before it. It must be he. I did not weary 
of following the movements of his arms. I ad- 
mired his strength, but trembled for him when the 
red iron-shavings flew about him. 

The time sped on. In the midst of my dreamy 
observations I was aroused by my brother. He 
had come to take me home. 

“Well, are you tired of waiting?” he asked 
kindly. 

Smiling, I shook my head, and tried to rise a 
little, but sank back again. 
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“Hm, hm,” he said thoughtfully; “‘I left ‘the 
coachman at home, because I thought that I 
should be able to lift you into the carriage alone. 
But the seat is high, and I can hardly get you 
there without hurting you. You, Grete,” and he 
turned to the little girl, who had promptly put in 
an appearance at the sound of the carriage, “‘run 
over to the smith—the young one; you know him 
—and tell him to come and help me.” 

He threw a copper coin on the ground, which the 
little one picked up joyfully before she ran away. 

I felt the hot blood rising to my cheeks. I was 
to see him again—at this very moment—and he 
was to be my good Samaritan. I pressed my 
hand to my throbbing heart, and waited until— 
until 

Yes, there he was! How strong and hand- 
some he had grown to be! His thick, fair hair 
blew about his smoke-stained face, and on his 
strong chin grew a silky young beard. Thus the 
young Siegfried must have looked when he was ap- 
prenticed to the evil Mime. Awkwardly he 
grasped his little cap which sat pertly on the back 
of his head. But with a smile I offered him my 
hand, and asked, “‘ How are you?” 

“How should I be? Well!’ he answered with 
an embarrassed laugh, and carefully wiped his 
blackened hand on his leather apron before taking 
mine. 

“Help me lift the young lady into the car- 
riage,’ said my brother. 

He wiped his hands again, and seized me, not 
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very gently, under my arms. My brother lifted 
my feet, and in a moment I lay upon the cushions 
of the carriage. 

“Thank you; thank you,” I said, and nodded 
to him with a smile. 

He remained standing by the carriage, and kept 
turning his cap in his hands, quite embarrassed. 
With uncertain looks he gazed, now at me, now at 
my brother. 

There is something in him striving for utter- 
ance, I said to myself. Why, indeed, should it 
not beso? Atthesight of me, all his old memories 
have awakened. He would speak with me of 
those happy times when, in the innocence of our 
childhood, we drove the geese together. Ah, he 
dares not speak! The presence of his master 
weighs on him—I must help him a little. 

“Well, what are you thinking of?” I asked and 
looked kindly and encouragingly into his eyes. 

My brother, who had been busy with the horses, 
turned round, and scanned the smith’s face. 

“To be sure, you want something for your 
trouble!” he said, and put his hand into his pocket. 

I felt as if I had been struck across the face with 
a whip. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Max!” I stam- 
mered, while I felt myself growing hot and cold by 
turns. 

My brother did not hear me, and handed him— 
yes, he dared to do it—a silver Mark. 

I seemed to see the friend of my youth hurl 
back the coin. I gathered all my strength to rise 
to stretch out my hands, to prevent the misfor- 
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tune from happening. But—what was that? 
No—impossible—and yet I saw it with my own 
‘eyes: he took the coin—he said “Thank you’’— 
he nodded—he turned on his heel—he went—— 

And I? I stared after him as if he had been a 
vile specter. Wearily sighing, I sank back inte 
the cushions. 

And thus I said farewell to the dream of my 
youth. 

HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


THE COMET 


AST year, before the festivities of the carnival, 

the news reached Hunebourg that the world 

was coming to anend. The unpleasant informa- 

tion was first spread by Dr. Zacharias Piper, of 

Colmar. He had read it in the ‘‘Lame Messen- 

ger,” in the ‘Perfect Christian,” and in half a 
hundred other almanacs. 

The doctor’s calculations amounted to this: 
that on Shrove Tuesday a comet would descend 
from heaven; that it would have a tail consisting 
of boiling water, thirty-five millions of leagues in 
length, with which it would sweep the earth, caus- 
ing the snow on the mountain-tops to be melted, 
the trees to be dried up, and the people to be con- 
sumed. 

A worthy scholar of Paris, M. Popinot, it is true, 
affirmed a little later that, though the comet 
would undoubtedly come, its tail would be com- 
posed of such thin and harmless vapors that it 
would trouble no one; so that every one could go 
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quietly about his business. For the truth of this 
assertion he made himself answerable, and, in- 
deed, it calmed all fears. But, unfortunately, we 
have living at Hunebourg, in the Three-Pots Lane, 
an old wool-spinner, named Maria Finck. Sheisa 
small, wrinkled, white-haired old woman, whom 
people consult in all the delicate affairs of life. 
She lives in a low room, the ceiling of which is 
hung with painted eggs, little chains of red, blue, 
and gilded nuts, and a thousand other curious 
things. She wears old-fashioned furbelows, and 
lives on buns—facts which give her a great repu- 
tation throughout the country. 

Maria Finck, instead of approving the opinion of 
good, honest M. Popinot, took sides with Dr. 
Zacharias Piper, saying: 

“Pray and repent of your sins; make your peace 
with Heaven. For the end is near; the end is 
near!’’ 

At one end of her room you may see a picture of 
hell, whither people descend upon a road strewn 
with roses. Not one suspects the real direction of 
the road; but some go dancing and swinging a 
bottle, and others hold a ham or a string of saus- 
ages, while a fiddler, in beribboned hat, plays a 
tune to make the journey merrier. Some of these 
people are joyfully embracing, and all are care- 
lessly approaching a flaming chimney, into which 
the foremost are already falling, with arms ex- 
tended and legs in air. 

Imagine the reflections of all reasonable beings 
on seeing this representation. Not one of us is 
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so virtuous but he has a certain number of sins on 
his conscience, and no one can flatter himself that 
he will be placed immediately at the right hand 
of the Lord. No, it would be very presumptuous 
to imagine that things will turn out like that; it 
would be a sign of very condemnable pride. So 
most people said, ‘‘ We will have no carnival, but 
spend Shrove Tuesday in acts of contrition.” 

Never was the like seen before. The adjutant 
and the captain of the place, as well as the ser- 
geants and corporals of the Third Company of the 
—th, in garrison at Hunebourg, were really in 
despair. All the preparations for the feast such as 
the great town-hall, that had been decorated with 
plants and with military trophies, the stage that 
had been raised for the orchestra, the beer, the 
Kirschwasser, the Bischoffs, which had been 
ordered for the refreshment hall—in a word, all 
the good things would be entirely lost, simply be- 
cause the girls of the town would not hear of 
dancing. 

“T am not wicked,” said Sergeant Duchéne, 
“but if I had hold of that Dr. Zacharias Piper of 
yours, it would fare ill with him.” 

But the most disappointed mortals were Daniel 
Spitz, the secretary of the mayoralty, Jéréme 
Bertha, the post-master’s son, the tax-collector 
Dujardin, and myself. We had traveled to 
Strasbourg a week before to get costumes. In 
order that nothing should be wanting, Uncle © 
Toby had given me fifty frances out of his own 
pocket. I had chosen my get-up as Pierrot at 
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Mlle. Dardenai’s in the arcades. This costume 
consisted of a shirt with large folds and huge 
sleeves. The latter were adorned with onion- 
shaped buttons as large as one’s fist, and one could 
toss them from chin to thigh. One covered his 
head with a black cap, whitened his face with 
powder, and, provided one had a long nose, cheeks 
hollowed, and well-shaded eyes, it was admirable. 

Dujardin, because of his large paunch, had 
chosen a Turk’s costume embroidered at all the 
seams. Spitz had a Punch’s coat made up of a 
thousand bits of red, green, and yellow, a hump 
in front, another behind, and a big policeman’s hat, 
set well back on his head—you never saw anything 
handsomer. Jéréme Bertha was to be a savage, 
with parrot feathers. We were sure, first of all, 
that the girls would desert the soldiers for us, and, 
when one has gone to such expense, to see every- 
thing going to the deuce on account of an old fool 
like Dr. Zacharias Piper—why, it’s enough to 
make one hate one’s kind. But, then, what can 
you expect? People have always been the same, 
and the fools always have the best of it. 

Shrove Tuesday came, with a sky full of snow. 
People gazed to the right, to the left, above, be- 
low—no comet! The girls looked confused, the 
boys ran to their cousins, aunts, or godmothers, to 
all the houses: “‘Do you see now that old woman 
Finck is crazy,” they cried, ‘‘and all your ideas 
about the comet mere folly? Do comets ever 
come in winter? Don’t they always appear in 
vintage-time? Come, come, we must decide 
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something, and, the deuce, there is still time 
enough!” ; 

As for the sergeant and corporals, they went 
into the kitchens, exhorted the servants, and 
loaded them with reproaches, so that a few re- 
covered their courage. Old men and women came 
to see the great hall of the mayoralty, and to ad- 
mire the suns between the windows, made of 
sabers and daggers, and little tri-colored flags. 
There came a change. All remembered that it 
was Shrove Tuesday. The young girls hastened 
to get their frocks out of their wardrobes, and 
waxed their little shoes. At ten o’clock, the great 
town-hall was thronged. We had won the battle, 
and not a young girl in all the town was missing 
at that roll-call. The clarionets, the trombones, 
and the big drum resounded, the high windows 
shone out into the night, the waltzers spun round 
like mad, and the country dances went on merrily. 
The girls and boys were jubilant beyond words, and 
the old grandmothers sat comfortably near the 
stove, and laughed with all their hearts. They 
jostled each other in the refreshment hall; enough 
could hardly be provided, and Father Zimmer, 
who had been permitted to furnish all these good 
things, could boast of having made that night 
worth his while. Along the whole length of the 
outer staircase you could see people who had par- 
taken too freely of the liquid refreshments, and 
who now came stumbling out. Out-of-doors, the 
snow was falling steadily. 

Uncle Toby had given me his latch-key, so that 
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I might go home when I wished. I had not missed 
a single waltz up to two o’clock, but then I had 
enough. Besides, I was beginning to feel the 
effects of all the good beverages. Once out in the 
street, I felt better, and debated with myself 
whether I should go back, or home and to bed. I 
should have enjoyed another dance, but I was 
sleepy. So I decided to go home, and started for ~ 
the Rue Saint Sylvestre. I helped myself along 
by the wall, turning over many matters in my 
mind. 

I had been proceeding in this way for about 
ten minutes, and was about to turn the corner by 
the fountain, when, raising my nose by chance, I 
saw on the ramparts behind the trees a moon, 
red as coal, that was coming through the air. 
Though it was still millions of miles away, it was 
going so fast that it was bound to reach us within a 
quarter of an hour. The sight upset me utterly; 
the hair of my head stood on end, and I said to 
myself: ‘It’s the comet! Zacharias Piper was 
right!’ And, hardly knowing what I was about, 
I started back to the mayoralty atarun. Irushed 
up the staircase, overturned those who were com- 
ing down, and cried in a terrified voice: “The 
comet! The comet!” 

The ball was just at its height. The big drum 
was thundering away, the boys were stamping 
their feet, kicking up their legs, when they 
turned—the girls were red as poppies. But, 
when they heard the voice in the hall, “The 
comet! The comet!’ a sudden silence invaded 
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the place, and the people, looking about, saw 
each other pale, with drawn cheeks and sharp 
noses. 

Sergeant Duchéne darted to the door, stopped 
me, and put his hand over my mouth, saying: 

“Are you mad? Will you hold your tongue?” 
But I threw myself back, and continued to repeat 
in a voice of despair, ‘‘The comet!”’ 

Footsteps were already thumping down the 
stairs; people rushed out; the women groaned; the 
tumult was frightful. Some old women, put off 
their guard by Shrove Tuesday, raised their hands 
to Heaven, and stammered out, “Jesus, Maria, 
Joseph!” 

In a few seconds the hall was empty. Duchéne 
left me quite exhausted against a window-sill. 
I looked out at the people running up the street, 
and I was nearly crazy with fright. Passing 
through the refreshment room, I saw the sutler, 
Catherine Lagoutte, and Corporal Bouquet finish- 
ing off the last of a bowl of punch. 

‘Since all is to end,” they said, “‘let it end well!”’ 
Below on the staircase many sat and confessed to 
each other. One said, “‘I have practised usury!” 
Another, “I have used false weights!’ Another, 
“T have cheated at cards!” They all talked at 
once, except now and then when they stopped 
short, and cried out together, ‘‘Lord, have mercy 
on us!’ I recognized Févre, the old baker, and 
Mme. Lauritz. They were beating their breasts 
like miserable sinners. But these things did not 
interest me, who had sins of my own to account for. 
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Soon I reached some who were running toward 
thefountain. You should have heard their groans. 
‘ All recognized the comet, and I saw that it had 
doubled in size. 

The crowd stood in the dark, and wailed: 

“Tt is all over! Oh, Lord, it is all over, and we 
are lost!’ 

And the women invoked St. Joseph, and St. 
Christopher, and St. Nicholas—in short, all the 
saints in the calendar. 

At this moment, I passed in review all the sins 
I had committed since coming to years of dis- 
cretion, and I felt horrified at myself. I grew cold 
under my tongue, thinking that we were all going 
to be burned up, and, as the old beggar Balthazar 
was standing near me, leaning on his crutch, I 
embraced him, saying, 

“Balthazar, when you rest in Abraham’s 
bosom, you will take pity on me, won’t you?” 

Then he replied, sobbing: 

““T am a great sinner, Monsieur Christian. 
These thirty years I have deceived the community 
from my love of idleness; for I am not nearly so 
lame as I seem.” 

“And I, Balthazar,” lamented I, “‘I am the 
greatest sinner in Hunebourg!” 

We wept on each other’s necks. 

You see, that is how people will be at the judg- 
ment; kings with bootblacks, good citizens with 
barefoot ragamufiins. They will no longer be 
ashamed of one another, but call one another 
brothers; and, because fire purifies everything, the 
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newly shaven will not shrink from embracing the 
stubble-bearded, for the fear of being burned 
makes your heart tender. Oh, if there were no 
hell, we should not see so many good Christians! 
That is the best part of our holy religion. 

At last, when we had all been on our knees for 
a quarter of an hour, Sergeant Duchéne arrived 
all out of breath. He had run first to the arsenal, 
and, seeing nothing there, had come back by the 
Rue des Capucins. 

““Well,” said he, ““what have you been making 
such a fuss about?” ‘Then, perceiving the comet: 
“The devil! What is that?” 

““Tt’s the end of the world, sergeant,’ said 
Balthazar. 

“The end of the world?” 

“Yes; the comet!’’ 

Then he began to swear like the devil, and ex- 
claimed, “‘Now, if the adjutant were here, they 
might know the countersign!”’ 

Then, all at once, drawing his sword and march- 
ing along the wall, he cried: ‘‘Forward! I don’t 
care what itis! It must be investigated!” 

Every one admired his courage, and, inspired by 
his example, I followed him. We went gently, 
ever so gently, staring at the comet, which became 
- plainer every second, seemingly moving at the 
rate of thousands of miles an hour. Finally, we 
came to the corner of the old Capuchin convent. 
The comet seemed to be rising; and the farther we 
advanced, the higher it rose. We had to raise our 
heads, so that, at last, Duchéne’s neck was almost 
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broken with gazing into the air. Twenty paces 
farther, I saw the comet, a little to one side. I 
questioned the prudence of advancing, when the 
sergeant stopped: “‘I’ll be d——d,” muttered he; 
“it’s the reflector.” 

“The reflector,”’ said I, coming up; “‘is it possi- 
ble?” And I looked very much astonished. 

It was really the old reflector of the Capuchin 
convent. Since the Capuchins had gone in 1798, 
it had never been lighted, and at Hunebourg every 
one went to bed’ with the chickens. But the 
nightwatchman, Burrhus, foreseeing that a good 
many people would be drunk that night, had chari- 
tably put a candle into it, to prevent them from 
rolling into the ditch that runs around the old 
cloister; and then he had gone home to the wife of 
his bosom. 

We distinguished the parts of the lantern very 
well. The wick was as big as your thumb, and, 
when the wind blew a little, the wick would flare 
up and flash, and that is why it moved like a comet. 
Seeing this, I was going to call out to the others, 
when the sergeant said to me: ‘‘ Will you be quiet! 
They would make fun of us, if they knew we had 
charged on a lantern. Attention!’ 

He unhooked the rusty chain, and, with a tre- 
mendous crash, down came the reflector. Then 
we both ran away. The others waited a long 
time. But, finding the comet extinguished, they 
took heart, and went to bed. 

Next day, the report spread that the prayers 
of Maria Finck had moved the comet to put itself 
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out; so, since that day, she has been regarded as a 
holier saint than ever. 


Such things happen occasionally in the good 
little town of Hunebourg. 


EMILE ERCKMANN AND ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN. 


JUNE 17 
PLINY’S LETTERS 


To Septitius Clarus 


H! YOU are a pretty fellow! You make an 
engagement to come to supper and then 
never appear. Justice shall be exacted; you shall 
reimburse me to the very last penny the expense 
I went to on your account; no small sum, let me 
tell you. I had prepared, you must know, a let- 
tuce apiece, three snails, two eggs, and a barley 
cake, with some sweet wine and snow (the snow 
most certainly I shall charge to your account, as a 
rarity that will not keep). Olives, beet-root, 
gourds, onions, and a thousand other dainties 
equally sumptuous. You should likewise have 
been entertained either with an interlude, the re- 
hearsal of a poem, or a piece of music, whichever 
you preferred; or (such was my liberality) with all 
three. But the oysters, sows’-bellies, sea-urchins, 
and dancers from Cadiz of a certain—I know not 
who, were, it seems, more to your taste. You 
shall give satisfaction, how, shall at present be a 
secret. 

Oh! you have behaved cruelly, grudging your 
friend—had almost said yourself—and upon second 
thoughts I do say so—in this way: for how 

49 
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agreeably should we have spent the evening, in 
laughing, trifling, and literary amusements! You 
may sup, I confess, at many places more splen- 
didly; but nowhere with more unconstrained 
mirth, simplicity, and freedom: only make the 
experiment, and if you do not ever after excuse 
yourself to your other friends, to come to me, 
always put me off to go to them. Farewell. 


To Calpurnia 


NEVER was business more disagreeabie to me 
than when it prevented me not only from accom- 
panying you when you went into Campania for 
your health, but from following you there soon 
after; for I want particularly to be with you now, 
that I may learn from my own eyes whether you 
are growing stronger and stouter, and whether the 
tranquillity, the amusements, and plenty of that 
charming country really agree with you. Were 
you in perfect health, yet I could ill support your 
absence; for even a moment’s uncertainty of the 
welfare of those we tenderly love causes a feeling 
of suspense and anxiety: but now your sickness 
conspires with your absence to trouble me griev- 
ously with vague and various anxieties. I dread 
everything, fancy everything, and, as is natural to 
those who fear, conjure up the very things I most 
dread. Let me the more.earnestly entreat you 
then to think of my anxiety, and write to me every 
day, and even twice a day: I shall be more easy, at 
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least while I am reading your letters, though when 
I have read them, I shall immediately feel my fears 
‘ again. Farewell. 


To Tacitus 


Your request that I would send you an account 
of my uncle’s death, in order to transmit a more 
exact relation of it to posterity, deserves my ac- 
knowledgments; for, if this accident shall be cele- 
brated by your pen, the glory of it, I am well 
assured, will be rendered forever illustrious. And 
notwithstanding he perished by a misfortune, 
which, as it involved at the same time a most 
beautiful country in ruins, and destroyed so 
many populous cities, seems to promise him an 
everlasting remembrance; notwithstanding he has 
himself composed many and lasting works; yet 
I am persuaded, the mentioning of him in your 
immortal writings will greatly contribute to ren- 
der his name immortal. Happy I esteem those to 
be to whom by provision of the gods has been 
granted the ability either to do such actions as 
are worthy of being related or to relate them in a 
manner worthy of being read; but peculiarly 
happy are they who are blessed with both these 
uncommon talents: in the number of which my 
uncle, as his own writings and your history will 
evidently prove, may justly be ranked. It is 
with extreme willingness, therefore, that I execute 
your commands; and should indeed have claimed 
the task if you had not enjoined it.. He was at 
that time with the fleet under his command at 
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Misenum.: On the 24th of August, about one 
in the afternoon, my mother desired him to observe 
a cloud which appeared of a very unusual size and 
shape. He had just taken a turn in the sun, and, 
after bathing himself in cold water, and making 
a light luncheon, gone back to his books: he im- 
mediately arose and went out upon a rising ground 
from whence he might get a better sight of this 
very uncommon appearance. A cloud, from 
which mountain was uncertain, at this distance 
(but it was found afterward to come from Mount 
Vesuvius), was ascending, the appearance of which 
I cannot give you a more exact description of than 
by likening it to that of a pine tree, for it shot up 
to a great height in the form of a very tall trunk, 
which spread itself out at the top into a sort of 
branches; occasioned, I imagine, either by a sud- 
den gust of air that impelled it, the force of which 
decreased as it advanced upward, or the cloud 
itself being pressed back again by its own weight, 
expanded in the manner I have mentioned; it 
appeared sometimes bright and sometimes dark 
and spotted, according as it was either more or less 
impregnated with earth and cinders. This phe- 
nomenon seemed to a man of such learning and 
research as my uncle extraordinary and worth 
further looking into. He ordered a light vessel to 
be got ready, and gave me leave, if I liked, to ac- 
company him. I said I had rather go on with 
my work; and it so happened, he had himself 
given me something to write out. As he was 
1In the Bay of Naples. 
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coming out of the house, he received a note from 
Rectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in the ut- 
most alarm at theimminent danger which threat- 
ened her; for her villa lying at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, there was no way of escape but by sea; 
she earnestly entreated him therefore to come to 
her assistance. He accordingly changed his first 
intention, and what he had begun from a philo- 
sophical, he now carries out in a noble and gener- 
ous spirit. He ordered the galleys to be put to 
sea, and went himself on board with an intention 
of assisting not only Rectina, but the several other 
towns which lay thickly strewn along that beauti- 
ful coast. Hastening then to the place from 
whence others fled with the utmost terror, he 
steered his course direct to the point of danger, 
and with so much calmness and presence of mind 
as to be able to make and dictate his observations 
upon the motion and all the phenomena of that 
dreadful scene. He was now so close to the 
mountain that the cinders, which grew thicker 
and hotter the nearer he approached, fell into the 
ships, together with pumice-stones, and black 
pieces of burning rock: they were in danger too 
not only of being a-ground by the sudden retreat 
of the sea, but also from the vast fragments which 
rolled down from the mountain, and obstructed 
all the shore. Here he stopped to consider whether 
he should turn back again; to which the pilot 
advising him, “‘Fortune,”’ said he, “‘favors the 
brave; steer to where Pomponianus is.’”’ Pom- 
ponianus was then at Stabiz, separated by a bay, » 
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which the sea, after several insensible windings, 
forms with the shore. He had already sent his 
baggage on board; for though he was not at that 
time in actual danger, yet being within sight of it, 
and indeed extremely near, if it should in the least 
increase, he was determined to put to sea as soon 
as the wind, which was blowing dead-in-shore, 
should go down. It was favorable, however, for 
carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he 
found in the greatest consternation: he embraced 
him tenderly, encouraging and urging him to keep 
up his spirits, and the more effectually to soothe 
his fears by seeming unconcerned himself, ordered 
a bath to be got ready, and then, after having 
bathed, sat down to supper with great cheerful- 
ness, or at least (what is just as heroic) with every 
appearance of it. Meanwhile broad flames shone 
out in several places from Mount Vesuvius, which 
the darkness of the night contributed to render 
still brighter and clearer. But my uncle, in order 
to soothe the apprehensions of his friend, assured 
him it was only the burning of the villages, which 
the country people had abandoned to the flames: 
after this he retired to rest, and it is most certain 
he was so little disquieted as to fall into a sound 
sleep: for his breathing, which, on account of his 
corpulence, was rather heavy and sonorous, was 
heard by the attendants outside. The court 
which led to his apartment being now almost 
filled with stones and ashes, if he had continued 
there any time longer, it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to have made his way out. So he was 
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awoke and got up, and went to Pomponianus and 
the rest of his company, who were feeling too 
anxious to think of going to bed. They consulted 
together whether it would be most prudent to 
trust to the houses, which now rocked from side 
to side with frequent and violent concussions as 
though shaken from their very foundations; or 
fly to the open fields, where the calcined stones 
and cinders, though light indeed, yet fell in large 
showers, and threatened destruction. In this 
choice of dangers they resolved for the fields: a 
resolution which, while the rest of the company 
were hurried into by their fears, my uncle em- 
braced upon cool and deliberate consideration. 
They went out then, having pillows tied upon their 
heads with napkins; and this was their whole de- 
fence against the storms of stones that fell around 
them. It was now day everywhere else, but there 
a deeper darkness prevailed than in the thickest 
night; which however was in some degree allevi- 
ated by torches and other lights of various kinds. 
They thought proper to go farther down upon the 
shore to see if they might safely put out to sea, 
but found the waves still running extremely high, 
and boisterous. There my uncle, laying himself 
down upon a sail cloth, which was spread for him, 
called twice for some cold water, which he drank, 
when immediately the flames, preceded by a strong 
whiff of sulphur, dispersed the rest of the party, 
and obliged him torise. He raised himself up with 
the assistance of two of his servants, and instantly 
fell down dead; suffocated, as I conjecture, by 
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some gross and noxious vapor, having always had 
a weak throat, which was often inflamed. As 
soon as it was light. again, which was not till the 
third day after this melancholy accident, his 
body was found entire, and without any marks of 
violence upon it, in the dress in which he fell, and 
looking more like aman asleep than dead. During 
all this time my mother and I, who were at 
Misenum—but this has no connection with your 
history, and you did not desire any particulars 
besides those of my uncle’s death; so I will end 
here, only adding that I have faithfully related to 
you what I was either an eye-witness of myself or 
received immediately after the accident happened, 
and before there was time to vary the truth. 
You will pick out of this narrative whatever is 
most important: for a letter is one thing, a history 
another; it is one thing writing to a friend, an- 
other thing writing to the public. Farewell. 


To Sura 


THE present recess from business we are now 
enjoying affords you leisure to give, and me to 
receive, instruction. I am extremely desirous 
therefore to know whether you believe in the 
existence of ghosts, and that they have a real 
form, and area sort of divinities, or only the vision- 
ary impressions of a terrified imagination. What 
particularly inclines me to believe in their exist- 
ence is a story which I heard of Curtius Rufus. 
When he was in low circumstances and unknown 
in the world, he attended the governor of Africa 
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into that province. One evening, as he was walk- 
ing in the public portico, there appeared to him 
the figure of a woman, of unusual size and of 
beauty more than human. And as he stood there, 
terrified and astonished, she told him she was the 
tutelary power that presided over Africa, and 
was come to inform him of the future events of his 
life: that he should go back to Rome, to enjoy 
high honors there, and return to that province 
invested with the proconsular dignity, and there 
should die. Every circumstance of this predic- 
tion actually came to pass. It is said further that 
upon his arrival at Carthage, as he was coming out 
of the ship, the same figure met him upon the 
shore. It is certain, at least, that being seized 
with a fit of illness, though there were no symp- 
toms in his case that led those about him to despair, 
he instantly gave up all hope of recovery; judging, 
apparently, of the truth of the future part of the 
prediction by what had already been fulfilled, 
and of the approaching misfortune from his former 
prosperity. Now the following story, which I am 
going to tell you just as I heard it, is it not more 
terrible than the former, while quite as wonder- 
ful? There was at Athens a large and roomy 
house, which had a bad name, so that no one could 
live there. In the dead of the night a noise, re- 
sembling the clashing of iron, was frequently 
heard, which, if you listened more attentively, 
sounded like the rattling of chains, distant at first, 
but approaching nearer by degrees: immediately 
afterward 2 specter appeared in the form of an 
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old man, of extremely emaciated and squalid ap- 
pearance, with a long beard and dishevelled hair, 
rattling the chains on his feet and hands. The 
distressed occupants meanwhile passed their 
wakeful nights under the most dreadful terrors 
imaginable. This, as it broke their rest, ruined 
their health, and brought on distempers, their 
terror grew upon them, and death ensued. Even 
in the daytime, though the spirit did not appear, 
yet the impression remained so strong upon their 
imaginations that it still seemed before their eyes, 
and kept them in perpetual alarm. Consequently 
the house was at length deserted, a being deemed 
absolutely uninhabitable; so that it was now en- 
tirely abandoned to the ghost. However, in 
hopes that some tenant might be found who was 
ignorant of this very alarming circumstance, a 
bill was put up, giving notice that it was either to 
be let orsold. It happened that Athenodorus! the 
philosopher came to Athens at this time, and, 
reading the bill, inquired the price. The extraor- 
dinary cheapness raised his suspicion; neverthe- 
less, when he heard the whole story, he was so far 
from being discouraged that he was more strongly 
inclined to hire it, and, in short, actually did so. 
When it grew toward evening, he ordered a couch 
to be prepared for him in the front part of the 
house, and, after calling for a light, together with 
his pencil and tablets, directed all his people to 
retire. But that his mind might not, for want of | 


1A Stoic philosopher and native of Tarsus. He was tutor 
for some time to Octavius, afterward Augustus, Cesar. { 
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employment, be open to the vain terrors of imagi- 
nary noises and spirits, he applied himself to writing 
‘ with the utmost attention. The first part of the 
night passed in entire silence, as usual; at length 
~ aclanking of iron and rattling of chains was heard: 
however, he neither lifted up his eyes nor laid 
down his pen, but in order to keep calm and col- 
lected tried to pass the sounds off to himself as 
something else. The noise increased and ad- 
vanced nearer, till it seemed at the door, and at 
last in the chamber. He looked up, saw, and 
recognized the ghost exactly as it had been de- 
scribed to him: it stood before him, beckoning with 
the finger, like a person who calls another. Athen- 
odorus in reply made a sign with his hand that it 
should wait a little, and threw his eyes again upon 
his papers; the ghost then rattled its chains over 
the head of the philosopher, who looked up upon 
this, and seeing it beckoning as before, immedi- 
ately arose, and, light in hand, followed it. The 
ghost slowly stalked along, as if encumbered with. 
its cnains, and turning into the area of the house, 
suddenly vanished. Athenodorus, being thus de- 
serted, made a mark with some grass and leaves 
on the spot where the spirit left him. The next 
day he gave information to the magistrates, and 
advised them to order that spot to be dug up. 
This was accordingly done, and the skeleton of a 
man in chains was found there; for the body, hav- 
ing lain a considerable time in the ground, was 
putrefied and mouldered away from the fetters. 
The bones being collected together were publicly 
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buried, and thus after the ghost was appeased by 
the proper ceremonies, the house was haunted no 
more. This story I believe upon the credit of 
others; what I am going to mention, I give you: 
upon my own. I havea freedman named Marcus, 
who is by no means illiterate. One night, as he 
and his younger brother were lying together, he 
fancied he saw somebody upon his bed, who took 
out a pair of scissors, and cut off the hair from the 
top part of his own head, and in the morning, it 
appeared his hair was actually cut, and the clip- 
pings lay scattered about the floor. A short time 
after this, an event of a similar nature con- 
tributed to give credit to the former story. A 
young lad of my family was sleeping in his apart- 
ment with the rest of his companions, when two 
persons clad in white came in, as he says, through 
the windows, cut off his hair as he lay, and then 
returned the same way they entered. The next 
morning it was found that this boy had been 
‘served just as the other, and there was the hair 
again spread about the room. Nothing remark- 
able indeed fallowed these events, unless perhaps 
that -I escaped a prosecution, in which, if Domi- 
tian (during whose reign this happened) had 
lived some time longer, I should certainly have 
been involved. For after the death of that 
emperor, articles of impeachment against me were 
found in his scrutore, which had been exhibited by 
Carus. It may therefore be conjectured, since it 
is customary for persons under any public accusa- 
tion to let their hair grow, this cutting off the hair 
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of my servants was a sign I should escape the 
imminent danger that threatened me. Let me 
desire you then to give this question your mature 
consideration. The subject deserves your exam- 
ination; as, I trust, I am not myself altogether 
unworthy a participation in the abundance of your 
superior knowledge. And though you should, as 
usual, balance between two opinions, yet I hope 
you will lean more on one side than on the other, 
lest, whilst I consult you in order to have my doubt 
settled, you should dismiss me in the same sus- 
pense and indecision that occasioned you the pre- 
sent application. Farewell. 


To the Emperor Trajan 


IT IS my invariable rule, Sir, to refer to you in 
‘all matters where I feel doubtful; for who is more 
capable of removing my scruples, or informing my 
ignorance? Having never been present at any 
trials concerning those who profess Christianity, 
I am unacquainted not only with the nature of 
their crimes, or the measure of their punishment, 
but how far it is proper to enter into an examina- 
tion concerning them. Whether, therefore, any 
difference is usually made with respect to ages, 
or no distinction is to be observed between the 
young and the adult; whether repentance entitles 
them to a pardon; or if a man has been once a 

1This letter which was written about forty years after 
the death of St. Paul is almost the only genuine document 
of ecclesiastical antiquity relating to the times immediately 


succeeding the Apostles. It was preserved by the Christians 
themselves as evidence of the purity of their doctrines. 
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Christian, it avails nothing to desist from his 
error; whether the very profession of Christianity, 
unattended with any criminal act, or only the 
crimes themselves inherent in the profession are 
punishable; on all these points I am in great 
doubt. In the meanwhile, the method I have 
observed toward those who have been brought 
before me as Christians is this: I asked them 
whether they were Christians; if they admitted it, 
I repeated the question twice, and threatened 
them with punishment; if they persisted, I ordered 
them to be at once punished: for I was persuaded, 
whatever the nature of their opinions might be, a 
contumacious and inflexible obstinacy certainly 
deserved correction. There were others also 
brought before me possessed with the same in- ~ 
fatuation, but being Roman citizens, I directed 
them to be sent to Rome. But this crime spread- 
ing (as is usually the case) while it was actually 
under prosecution, several instances of the same 
nature occurred. An anonymous information 
was laid before me containing a charge against 
several persons, who upon examination denied 
they were Christians, or had ever been so. They 
repeated after me an invocation to the gods, and 
offered religious rites with wine and incense before 
your statue (which for that purpose I had ordered 
to be brought, together with those of the gods), 
and even reviled the name of Christ: whereas 
there is no forcing, it is said, those who are really 
Christians into any of these compliances: I thought 
it proper, therefore, to discharge them. Some 
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among those who were accused by a witness in 
person at first confessed themselves Christians, 
‘ but immediately after denied it; the rest owned 
indeed that they had been of that number 
formerly, but had now (some above three, others 
more, and a few above twenty years ago) re-" 
nounced that error. They all worshipped your 
statue and the images of the gods, uttering im- 
precations at the same time against the name of 
Christ. They affirmed the whole of their guilt, or 
their error, was, that they met on a stated day 
before it was light, and addressed a form of prayer 
to Christ, as to a divinity, binding themselves by 
a solemn oath, not for the purposes of any wicked 
design, but never to commit any fraud, theft, 
adultery, never to falsify their word, nor deny a 
trust when they should be called upon to deliver it 
up; after which it was their custom to separate, 
and then reassemble, to eat in commona harmless _. 
meal. From this custom, however, they de- 
sisted after the publication of my edict, by which, 
according to your commands, I forbade the meet- 
ing of any assemblies. After receiving this ac- 
count, I judged it so much the more necessary to 
endeavor to extort the real truth, by putting two 
female slaves'to the torture, who were said to 
officiate in their religious rites: but all I could 
discover was evidence of an absurd and extrava- 
gant superstition. I deemed it expedient, there- 
fore, to adjourn all further proceedings, in order 
to consuit you. For it appears to be a matter 
highly deserving your consideration, more espe-. 
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cially as great numbers must be involved in the 
danger of these prosecutions, which have already 
extended, and are still likely to extend, to persons 
of all ranks and ages, and is not confined to the 
cities only, but has spread its infection among 
the neighboring villages and country. Neverthe- 
less, it still seems possible to restrain its prog- 
ress. The temples, at least, which were once 
almost deserted, begin now to be frequented; and — 
the sacred rites, after a long intermission, are 
again revived; while there is a general demand for 
the victims, which till lately found very few pur- 
chasers. From all this it is easy to conjecture 
what numbers might be reclaimed if a general 
pardon were granted to those who shall repent of 
their error. 


JUNE 18 
THE TASK OF THE MODERN HISTORIAN! 


HE best historians of later times have been 

seduced from truth, not by their imagination 
but by their reason. They far excel their prede- 
eessors in the art of deducing general principles 
from facts. But, unhappily, they have fallen into 
the error of distorting facts to suit general prin- 
ciples. They arrive at the theory from looking 
at some of the phenomena, and the remaining 
phenomena they strain or curtail to suit the theory. 
For this purpose it is not necessary that they 
should assert what is absolutely false, for all ques- 
tions in morals and politics are questions of com- 
parison and degree. Any proposition which does 
not involve a contradiction in terms may, by 
possibility, be true; and if all the circumstances 
which raise a probability in its favor be stated and 
enforced, and those which lead to an opposite con- 
clusion be omitted or lightly passed over, it may 
appear to be demonstrated. In every human 
character and transaction there is a mixture of 
good and evil;—a little exaggeration, a little sup- 
pression, a judicious use of epithets, a watchful 


1From the essay on History, Edinburgh Review, May, 1828. 
65 
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and searching skepticism with respect to the evi- 
dence on one side, a convenient credulity with re- 
spect to every report. or tradition on the other, 
may easily make a saint of Laud, or a tyrant of 
Henry the Fourth. 

This species of misrepresentation abounds in 
the most valuable works of modern historians. 
Herodotus tells his story like a slovenly witness, 
who, heated by partialities and prejudices, un- 
acquainted with the established rules of evidence, 
and, uninstructed as to the obligations of his oath, 
confounds what he imagines with what he has 
seen and heard, and brings out facts, reports, 
conjectures, and fanciesin one mass. Humeisan 
accomplished advocate. Without positively as- 
serting much more than he ean prove, he gives 
prominence to all the circumstances which sup- 
port his case; he glides lightly over those which 
are unfavorable to it; his own witnesses are ap- 
plauded and encouraged; the statements which 
seem to throw discredit on them are controverted; 
the contradictions into which they fall are ex- 
plained away; a clear and connected abstract of 
their evidence is given. Every thing that is 
offered on the other side is scrutinized with the 
utmost severity; every suspicious circumstance is 
a ground for comment and invective; what cannot 
be denied is extenuated, or passed by without 
notice; concessions even are sometimes made; but 
this insidious candor only increases the effect of 
the vast mass of sophistry. 

We have mentioned Hume as the ablest and 
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most popular writer of his class; but the charge 
which we have brought against him is one to which 
all our most distinguished historians are in some 
degree obnoxious. Gibbon, in particular, deserves 
very severe censure. Of all the numerous cul- 
prits, however, none is more deeply guilty than 
Mr. Mitford. We willingly acknowledge the ob- 
ligations which are due to his talents and industry. 
The modern historians of Greece had been in 
‘the habit of writing as if the world had learned 
nothing new during the last sixteen hundred years. 
Instead of illustrating the events which they nar- 
rated, by the philosophy of a more enlightened 
age, they judged of antiquity by itself alone. 
They seemed to think that notions, long driven 
from every other corner of literature, had a pre- 
scriptive right to occupy this last fastness. They 
considered all the ancient historians as equally 
authentic. They scarcely made any distinction 
between him who related events at which he had 
himself been present, and him who, five hundred 
years after, composed a philosophical romance 
for a society which had, in the interval, undergone 
a complete change. It was all Greek, and all 
true! The centuries which separated Plutarch 
from Thucydides seemed as nothing to men who 
lived in an age so remote. The distance of time 
produced an error similar to that which is some- 
times produced by distance of place. There are 
many good ladies who think that all the people 
in India live together, and who charge a friend 
setting out for Calcutta with kind messages to 
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Bombay. To Rollin and Barthelemi, in the same 
manner, all the classics were contemporaries. 

Mr. Mitford certainly introduced great improve- 
ments; he showed us that men who write in Greek 
and Latin sometimes told lies; he showed us that 
ancient history might be related in such a manner 
as to furnish not only allusions to schoolboys, 
but important lessons to statesmen. From that 
love of theatrical effect and high-flown sentiment 
which had poisoned almost every other work on 
the same subject, his book is perfectly free. But 
his passion for a theory as false, and far more un- 
generous, led him substantially to violate truth in 
every page. Sentiments unfavorable to democ- 
racy are made with unhesitating confidence, and 
with the utmost bitterness of language. Every 
charge brought against a monarch, or an aristoc- 
racy, is sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot 
be denied, some palliating supposition is suggested, 
or we are at least reminded that some circum- 
stance now unknown may have justified what at 
present appears unjustifiable... Two events are 
reported by the same author in the same sentence; 
their truth rests on the same testimony; but the 
one supports the darling hypothesis, and the other 
seems inconsistent with it. The one is taken and 
the other is left. 

The practice of distorting narrative into a 
conformity with theory, is a vice not so unfavor- 
able as at first sight it may appear to the interest 
of political science. We have compared the writ- 
ers who indulge in it to advocates; and, we may 
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add, that their conflicting fallacies, like those of 
advocates, correct each other. It has always been 
held, in the most enlightened nations, that a tri- 
bunal will decide a judicial question most fairly, 
when it has heard two able men argue, as unfairly 
as possible, on the two opposite sides of it; and we 
are inclined to think that this opinion is just. 
Sometimes, it is true, superior eloquence and dex- 
terity will make the worse appear the better rea- 
son; but it is at least certain that the judge will 
be compelled to contemplate the case under two 
different aspects. It is certain that no important 
consideration will altogether escape notice. 

This is, at present, the state of history. The 
poet laureate appears for the Church of England, 
Lingard for the Church of Rome. Brodie has 
moved to set aside the verdicts obtained by Hume; 
and the cause in which Mitford succeeded is, we 
understand, about to be reheard. In the midst 
of these disputes, however, history proper, if we 
may use the term, is disappearing. The high, 
grave, impartial summing up of Thucydides is no- 
where to be found. 

While our historians are practising all the arts 
of controversy, they miserably neglect the art of 
narration, the art of interesting the affections and 
presenting pictures to the imagination. That a 
writer may produce these effects without violating 
truth, is sufficiently proved by many excellent 
biographical works. ‘The immense popularity 
which well-written books of this kind have ac- 
quired, deserves the serious consideration of 
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historians. Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth, Mar- 
montel’s Memoirs, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Southey’s Account of Nelson, are perused with 
delight by the most frivolous and indolent. 
Whenever any tolerable book of the same descrip- 
tion makes its appearance, the circulating libraries 
are mobbed; the book societies are in commo- 
tion; the new novel lies uncut; the magazines 
and newspapers fill their columns with extracts. 
In the meantime, histories of great empires, writ- 
ten by men of eminent ability, ie unread on the 
shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aris- 
tocratical contempt for the writers of memoirs. 
They think it beneath the dignity of men who de- 
scribe the revolutions of nations to dwell on the 
details which constitute the charm of biography. 
They have imposed on themselves a code of con- 
ventional decencies as absurd as that which has 
been the bane of the French drama. The most 
characteristic and interesting circumstances are 
omitted or softened down, because, as we are told, 
they are too trivial for the majesty of history. 
The majesty of history seems to resemble the maj- 
esty of the poor King of Spain, who died a martyr 
to ceremony, because the proper dignitaries were 
not at hand to render him assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this 
etiquette were relaxed, will, we suppose, be ac- 
knowledged. But would it be less dignified or 
useful? What do we mean, when we say that one 
past event is important, and another insignificant? 
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No past event has any intrinsic importance. The 
knowledge of it is valuable only as it leads us to 
form just calculations with respect to the future. 
A history which does not serve this purpose, 
though it may be filled with battles, treaties, and 
commotions, is as useless as the series of turnpike- 
tickets collected by Sir Mathew Mite. 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead of 
filling hundreds of folio pages with copies of state- 
papers, in which the same assertions and contradic- 
tions are repeated, till the reader is overpowered 
with weariness, had condescended to be the Bos- 
well of the Long Parliament. Let us suppose 
that he had exhibited to us the wise and lofty 
self-government of Hampden, leading while he 
seemed to follow, and propounding unanswerable 
arguments in the strongest forms, with the modest 
‘air of an inquirer anxious for information; the 
delusions which misled the noble spirit of Vane; 
the coarse fanaticism which concealed the yet 
loftier genius of Cromwell, destined to control a 
mutinous army and a factious people, to abase 
the flag of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms 
of Sweden, and to hold the balance firm between 
the rival monarchies of France and Spain. Let us 
suppose that he had made his Cavaliers and 
Roundheads talk in their own style; that he had 
reported some of the ribaldry of Rupert’s pages, 
and some of the cant of Harrison and Fleetwood. 
Would not his work, in that case, have been more 
interesting? Would it not have been more accu- 
rate? 
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A history in which every particular incident may 
be true, may on the whole be false. The circum- 
stances which have most influence on the happi- 
ness of mankind, the changes of manners and 
morals, the transition of communities from pov- 
erty to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from 
ferocity to humanity—these are, for the most 
part, noiseless revolutions. Their progress is rarely 
indicated by what historians are pleased to call 
important events. They are not achieved by 
armies, or enacted by senates. They are sanc- 
tioned by no treaties, and recorded in no archives. 
They are carried on in every school, in every 
church, behind ten thousand counters, at ten 
thousand firesides. The upper current of society 
presents no certain criterion by which we can 
judge of the direction in which the undercurrent 
flows. We read of defeats and victories. But we 
know that nations may be miserable amidst vic- 
tories, and prosperous amidst defeats. We read 
of the fall of wise ministers, and of the rise of 
profligate favorites. But we must remember 
how small a proportion the good or evil affected 
by a single statesman can bear to the good or evil 
of a great social system. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to a gnat 
mounted on an elephant, and laying down theories 
as to the whole internal structure of the vast 
animal, from the phenomena of the hide. The 
comparison is unjust to the geologists; but it is 
very applicable to those historians who write as' 
if the body politic were homogeneous, who look 
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only on the surface of affairs, and never think of 
the mighty and various organization which lies 
deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, 
at the close of the Seven Years’ War, is in the 
highest state of prosperity. At the close of the 
American War, she is in a miserable and degraded 
condition; as if the people were not on the whole 
as rich, as well governed, and as well educated at 
the latter period as at the former. We have read 
books called Histories of England, under the reign 
of George the Second in which the rise of Method- 
ism is not even mentioned. A hundred years 
hence, this breed of authors will, we hope, be ex- 
tinct. If it should still exist, the late ministerial 
interregnum will be described in terms which will 
seem to imply that all government was at end; 
that the social contract was annulled, and that the 
hand of every man was against his neighbor, until 
the wisdom and virtue of the new cabinet educed 
order out of the chaos of anarchy. We are quite 
certain that misconceptions as gross prevail at this 
moment, respecting many important parts of our 
annals. 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, in 
many respects, to that produced by foreign travel. 
The student, like the tourist, is transported into a 
new state of society. He sees new fashions. He 
hears new modes of expression. His mind is en- 
larged by contemplating the wide diversities of 
laws, of morals, and of manners. But men may 
travel far, and return with minds as contracted as 
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if they had never stirred from their own market- 
town. In the same manner, men may know the 
dates of many battles, and the genealogies of 
many royal houses, and yet be no wiser. Most 
people look at past times as princes look at foreign 
countries. More than one illustrious stranger 
has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a 
mob, has dined with the king, has hunted with the 
master of the stag-hounds, has seen the guards 
reviewed, and a knight of the garter installed; has 
cantered along Regent Street; has visited St. 
Paul’s, and noted down its dimensions, and has 
then departed, thinking that he has seen England. 
He has, in fact, seen a few public buildings, public 
‘men and public ceremonies. But of the vast and 
complex system of society, of the fine shades of 
national character, of the practical operation of 
government and laws, he knows nothing. He who 
would understand these things rightly, must not 
confine his observations to palaces and solemn 
days. He must see ordinary men as they appear 
in their ordinary business, and in their ordinary 
pleasures. He must mingle in the crowds of the 
exchange and the coffee-house. He must obtain 
admittance to the convivial table and the domes- 
tic hearth. He must bear with vulgar expres- 
sions. He must not shrink from exploring even 
the retreats of misery. He who wishes to under- 
stand the condition of mankind in former ages, 
must proceed on the same principle. If he 
attends only to public transactions, to wars, con- 
gresses, and debates, his studies will be as unprof- 
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itable as the travels of those imperial, royal, and 
serene sovereigns, who form their judgment of our 
island from having gone in state to a few fine 
sights, and from having held formal conferences 
with a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the 
character and spirit of an age is exhibited in 
miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no 
expression to his character, which is not authenti- 
cated by sufficient testimony. But by judicious 
selection, rejection, and arrangement, he gives to 
truth those attractions which have been usurped 
by fiction. In his narrative a due subordination 
is observed; some transactions are prominent, 
others retire. But the scale on which he rep- 
resents them is increased or diminished, not ac- 
cording to the dignity of the persons concerned 
in them, but according to the degree in which they 
elucidate the condition of society and the nature of 
man. He shows us the court, the camp, and the 
senate. But he shows us also the nation. He 
considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, 
no familiar saying, as too insignificant for his no- 
tice, which is not too insignificant to illustrate the 
operation of laws, of religion, and of education, 
and to mark the progress of the human mind. 
Men will not merely be described, but will be 
made intimately known to us. The changes of 
manners will be indicated, not merely by a few 
general phrases, or a few extracts from statistical 
documents, but by appropriate images presented 
in every line. 
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If a man, such as we are supposing, should write 
the history of England, he would assuredly not 
omit the battles, the sieges, the negotiations, the 
seditions, the ministerial changes. But with 
these he would intersperse the details which are 
the charm of historical romances. At Lincoln 
Cathedral there is a beautiful painted window, 
which was made by an apprentice out of the pieces 
of glass which had been rejected by his master. 
It is so far superior to every other in the church, 
that, according to the tradition, the vanquished 
artist killed himself from mortification. Sir 
Walter Scott, in the same manner, has used those 
fragments of truth which historians have scorn- 
fully thrown behind them, in a manner which 
may well excite their envy. He has constructed 
out of their gleanings works which, even considered 
as histories, are scarcely less valuable than theirs. 
But a truly great historian would reclaim those 
materials which the novelist has appropriated. 
The history of the government and the history of 
the people would be exhibited in that mode in 
which alone they can be exhibited justly, in in- 
separable conjunction and intermixture. We 
should not then have to look for the wars and 
votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for their 
phraseology in Old Mortality; for one half of King 
James in Hume, and for the other half in the For- 
tunes of Nigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history would 
be rich with coloring from romance, ballad, and 
chronicle. We should find ourselves in the com- 
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pany of knights such as those of Froissart, and of 
_, pilgrims such as those who rode with Chaucer 
from the Tabard. Scciety would be shown from 
the highest to the lowest—from the royal cloth 
of state to the den of the outlaw; from the throne 
of the legate to the chimney-corner where the 
begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrels, 
crusaders—the stately monastery, with the good 
‘cheer in its refectory, and the high-mass in its 
chapel—the manor-house, with its hunting and 
hawking—the tournament, with the heralds and 
ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of gold—would 
give truth and life to the representation. We 
should perceive, in a thousand slight touches, 
the importance of the privileged burgher, and the 
fierce and haughty spirit which swelled under the 
collar of the degraded villain. The revival of let- 
ters would not merely be described in few magnifi- 
cent periods. We should discern, in innumerable 
particulars, the fermentation of mind, the eager 
appetite for knowledge, which distinguished the 
sixteenth from the fifteenth century. In the 
Reformation we should see, not merely a schism 
which changed the ecclesiastical constitution of 
England and the mutual relations of the European 
powers, but a moral war which raged in every 
family, which set the father against the son, and 
the son against the father, the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the niother. 
Henry would be painted with the skill of Tacitus. 
We should have the change of his character from 
his profuse and joyous youth to his savage and 
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imperious old age. We should perceive the 
gradual progress of selfish and tyrannical passions, 
in a mind not naturally insensible or ungenerous; 
and to the last we should detect some remains of 
that open and noble temper which endeared him 
to a people whom he oppressed, struggling with 
the hardness of despotism and the irritability of 
disease. We should see Elizabeth in all her weak- 
ness, and in all her strength, surrounded by the 
handsome favorites whom she never trusted, and 
the wise old statesmen whom she never dismissed, 
uniting in herself the most contradictory qualities 
of both her parents—the coquetry, the caprice, 
the petty malice of Anne—the haughty and reso- 
lute spirit of Henry. We have no hesitation in 
saying that a great artist might produce a portrait 
of this remarkable woman, at least as striking as 
that in the novel of Kenilworth, without employ- 
ing a single trait not authenticated by ample 
testimony. In the meantime, we should see arts 
cultivated, wealth accumulated, the conveniences 
of life improved. We should see the keeps, where 
nobles, insecure themselves, spread insecurity 
around them, gradually giving place to the halls of 
peaceful opulence, to the oriels of Longleat, and 
the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should see 
towns extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of 
fishermen turned into wealthy havens, the meal 
of the’ peasant improved and his hut more com- 
modiously furnished. We should see those opin- 
ions and feelings which produced the great struggle 
against the house of Stuart, slowly growing up in 
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the bosom of private families, before they mani- 
fested themselves in parliamentary debates. Then 
would come the civil war. Those skirmishes, on 
which Clarendon dwells so minutely, would be 
told, as Thucydides would have told them, with 
perspicuous conciseness. They are merely con- 
necting links. But the great characteristics of the 
age, the loyal enthusiasm of the brave English 
gentry, the fierce licentiousness of the swearing, 
dicing, drunken reprobates, whose excesses dis- 
graced the royal cause—the austerity of the Pres- 
byterian Sabbaths in the city, the extravagance of 
the Independent preachers in the camp, the precise 
garb, the severe countenance, the petty scruples, 
the affected accents, the absurd names and phrases 
which marked the Puritans—the valor, the policy, 
the public spirit which lurked beneath these un- 
graceful disguises—the dreams of the raving Fifth- 
monarchy-man—the dreams, scarcely less wild, 
of the philosophic republican—all these would 
enter into the representation, and render it at once 
more exact and more striking 

The instruction derived from history thus writ- 
ten would be of a vivid and practical character. 
It would be received by the imagination as well as 
by the reason. It would be not merely traced on 
the mind, but branded into it. Many truths, too, 
would be learned, which can be learned, in no other 
manner. As the history of states is generally 
written, the greatest and most momentous revolu- 
tions seem to come upon them like supernatural 
inflictions, without warning or cause. But the 
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fact is, that such revolutions are almost always the 
consequence of moral changes, which have gradu- 
ally passed on the mass of the community, and 
which ordinarily proceed far before their progress 
is indicated by any public measure. An intimate 
knowledge of the domestic history of nations is 
therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of 
political events. A narrative defective in this 
respect is as useless as a medical treatise which 
should pass by all the symptoms attendant on the 
early stage of a disease, and mention only what 
occurs when the patient is beyond the reach of 
remedies. 

An historian, such as we have been attempting 
to describe, would indeed be an intellectual prod- 
igy. In his mind, powers, scarcely compatible 
with each other, must be tempered into an ex- 
quisite harmony. We shall sooner see another 
Shakspeare or another Homer. The highest ex- 
cellence to which any single faculty can be brought 
would be less surprising than such a happy and 
delicate combination o qualities. Yet the con- 
templation of imaginary models is not an un- 
pleasant or useless employment of the mind. It 
cannot indeed produce perfection, but it produces 
improvement, and nourishes that generous and 
liberal fastidiousness, which is not inconsistent 
with the strongest sensibility to merit, and which, 
while it exalts our conceptions of the art, does not 
render us unjust to the artist. 

THOMAS B. MACAULAY. 


JUNE 19 
GASOLENE AS A WORLD POWER* 


HE work of the world is done by sun power. 

Whether it be done by the muscular labor of 
horses or human beings, by the whirling of wind- 
mills or water wheels, by the burning of wood, coal, 
or oil, or by the swift and silent electric current, 
the energy comes directly or indirectly from the 
solar reservoir. “‘Give us this day our daily 
bread”’ is the same as saying “Give us this day 
our daily sunshine.’”’ But the sun does not shine 
every day and it cannot shine on all sides of the 
earth at once and it favors different zones at dif- 
ferent times of the year. 

So man in order to avoid the darkness of night 
and the cold of winter invented a way of using the 
sunshine of the past for present needs. According 
to the Greeks fire was a gift of that foresighted 
Titan Prometheus who stole fire from heaven and 
brought it down to man in a hollow reed. For 
this crime he was chained to the Caucasus and 
from his torn liver flowed a stream of black pe- 
troleum. The Greek mythologists differ as to 
whether Prometheus was ever released from his 


*From ‘Science Remaking the World,” by permission of 
a author, and of Dr. Otis Caldwell, who helped to edit the 
volume. 
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chains or not, and we cannot count Shelley as an 
authority, but the streams of petroleum have con- 
tinued to flow in the Caucasus to this day. The 
Zoroastrians came to worship the Fountain of 
Everlasting Fire, rightly regarding it as somehow 
a gift from the sun, though how they could not 
tell, any more than can the modern geologists just 
how the energy of the solar rays came to be em- 
bodied in the blazing oil. Marco Polo, who 
passed through Baku on his way to Far Cathay, 
says that a hundred ships might be filled at a time 
from the lake of oil, and he notes, quite correctly, 
that it is not good to eat but good to burn and to 
cure the sore backs of camels. 

To-day this same Caucasian oil, which was to 
the Persians the object of adoration and to the 
Greeks the subject of a grotesque story, is to the 
modern world a source of power and the desire of 
all nations. It is the only liquid asset of the Bol- 
sheviki and their efforts to bargain it off to the 
highest bidder broke up the Genoa Conference 
and are holding up The Hague. From 1898 to 
1901 a ten-mile square of the Baku district sup- 
plied nearly half the world’s output of oil and it 
is still the greatest source of the Old World. 

First Uses of American Oil.—But the United 
States has been favored above all other nations 
in the endowment of oil, and it was here that it 
first became an important factor in civilization. 
It was from the earliest time used in Pennsylvania, 
as Marco Polo saw it used five hundred years 
before in the Caucasus, to cure the sore backs of 
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beasts of burden. The Indians spread their 
blankets on the creeks that carried a film of oil 


‘and wrung them out. The product was sold to 


the Whites as “Seneca Oil” for man and beast 
at $2 a gallon. A little more than a century ago 
a well was being drilled for brine in Kentucky when 
there burst out instead of salt water a stream of 
black oil that literally set the river on fire. The 
Kentuckians ascribed it to a different supernatural 
source from the Zoroastrians and called it ‘‘The 
Devil’s Tar.’”’ Nowadays values are reversed and 
the driller who strikes brine instead of oil is dis- 
appointed. 

In 1859 Drake of Titusville, Pennsylvania, put 
down a well and thereafter sold Rock Oil at the 
rate of thirty barrels a day. The value of the 
new fuel was now beginning to be perceived, and 
after the war the great oil boom set in and mil- 
lions were gained and lost on paper while petro- 
leum and its products found their varied uses, 
The great fortunes that are peculiar to our time 
had their origin in petroleum, and it would be 
impossible to overestimate their influence in all 
fields of modern life. 

Why petroleum is an unprecedented wealth pro- 
ducer and how it can be so readily monopolized 


_ by individuals or governments can be easily seen 


by reference to its geology and chemistry. In the 
first place petroleum comes in pockets and is there- 
fore readily pocketable. It forms pools under 
pressure, pushed up from below by water and held 
down from above by a dome of impervious rock. 


N\ 
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The first man who drills through the rock gets the 
oil, not only the oil under his own claim but much 
of what seeps in ‘from his neighbors’ claims. 
Hence the race to get down the first well in a new 
field. But great haste means great waste. It is 
estimated that half the oil is lost through lack of 
system in drilling. Much of it runs off or is 
burned up before the well is brought under control. 
More of it is left in the ground through the com- 
petitive drilling. At the other end of the process, 
the consumption, at least half of the product is 
wasted, either through burning the oil to make 
steam when it might be used in internal combus- 
tion engines, or by the careless use of the gasolene 
in automobiles. On the other hand, the interme- 
diate part of the process, the refining and trans- 
porting, being under unified management and 
chemical control, is carried on with comparative 
efficiency and economy. Yet we hear little com- 
plaint over the irreparable loss of some three 
fourths of the world’s supply in the drilling and the 
using while there is furious and incessant denun- 
ciation of those who carry on the distribution and 
distillation because they have made so much 
money out of it. We do not seem to care how 
much wealth is wasted but we care dreadfully if 
somebody gets more than we do. 

Mineral oil therefore lends itself naturally to 
monopoly because it is found in but few places 
in the world and there concentrated in small space; 
it is also irreplaceable and indispensable. But 
why has petroleum such a close connection with 
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wealth? Here the chemist can give the answer. 
_ Wealth is produced by the expenditure of energy, 
human, animal, or inanimate. The unprece- 
dented accumulation of wealth within the last 
hundred and fifty years is due to the utilization of 
external inanimate energy, chiefly the heat of 
combustion of fossil fuel in the steam and gasolene 
engine. In America the greatest use has been 
made of such sources and therefore this country 
is the richest in the world. If measured in the 
ancient way in terms of man-power we would 
each of us on the average have a train of twenty 
able-bodied slaves waiting on us day and night. 
This increment of energy, that has given to all 
of us comfort and conveniences beyond the power 
of potentates in former times, comes mostly from 
two simple and similar chemical reactions, the 
union of hydrogen and of carbon with oxygen, or, 
in common language, burning. ‘The first reaction, 
the uniting of hydrogen with the oxygen to form 
water, gives more heat than any other combination 
of elements. Hydrogen would, therefore, be the 
best possible fuel but for two reasons. In the 
first place, it is too expensive. It is not found free 
in nature, except in natural gas, and this is rare 
and running out. To get the hydrogen out of 
water would require as much expenditure of energy 
as we should get out of it by burning it back again 
to water. Secondly, hydrogen is a gas and there- 
fore not convenient to carry around. It would not 
be convenient to have a big gas bag hitched to your 
car like a captive balloon. It is true hydrogen can 
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be liquefied but it does not stay so and it is then 
exceedingly cold. 

Carbon is tolerably abundant in many countries 
in the form of coal. But carbon has less than one 
fourth the heating power per pound that hydrogen 
has. Carbon, being a solid, is handier to use than 
a gas like hydrogen, but not so handy as a liquid 
would be. A solid has to be shovelled. A liquid 
will flow. Coal has to be mined and hoisted up 
from the ground. Petroleum is so anxious to get 
out that it will blow off the rigging when its 
rock prison is tapped. 

What, then, would be the ideal fuel if we could 
have just what we wanted? It would be com- 
posed only of hydroger and carbon. It should 
give on complete combustion only water and car- 
bonic dioxide, innocuous final products, already 
in the air. It should contain no ash; leave no 
solid residue to foul the cylinder. It should con- 
tain just as much hydrogen and as little carbon as 
possible. It should be a liquid at ordinary tem- 
peratures but be easily converted to a gas for com- 
bustion. It must not rot on keeping or freeze on 
cooling. It should not contain water because that 
reduces the heating power. Preferably it should 
look nice and clear like water and not stain things. 
It must not have a disgusting odor like carbon 
disulfide, though we will not insist upon absolute 
odorlessness or a pleasant perfume. 

Now all these requirements are found in gaso- 
lene and in that only. The compounds of carbon 
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and hydrogen are constructed likea chain. Each 
_link is composed of one carbon atom connected 

with two hydrogen atoms. The first of the series 
and the simplest possible is methane, CH,, but 
that is a gas. So is the next, but when we get 
along to the fifth and sixth members of the me- 
thane series we get to liquids of the gasolene 
group. 

Just What Is Gasolene? —Gasolene is not a single 
and uniform substance. You who use it know 
that it varies in quality, especially in volatility. 
It is simply the lightest part of petroleum, the 
part that comes over at the lowest temperature 
when the distillation of petroleum begins. Next 
comes kerosene, and then the heavy lubricating 
oils, and later vaseline and paraffin, while asphalt 
is left behind in the still. Formerly, when there 
was no demand for gasolene, as much of it was run 
into the next fraction, the kerosene, as it would 
stand without blowing up in the lamps. Each 
state had to have an oil inspector whose duty it 
was to see that no kerosene was sold that had an 
ignition point below the safety point of the lamps. 
There is now no difficulty on that score because 
the temptation is all the other way, to run the 
heavier kerosene fractions into the gasolene, until 
it becomes too heavy to burn and the motor 
knocks. In the early days the gasolene, being 
injurious to the illuminating oil and not being 
much wanted anywhere, was allowed to run from 
the refineries into the streams, where it sometimes 
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took fire. When the introduction of the automo- 
bile created a demand for gasolene the refiners 
awoke to the fact that they had been wasting one 
of the most valuable parts of the petroleum. Then 
they began to save and sell their lighter distillates 
which under ordinary conditions amounted to 
about 11 per cent. of the crude oil. 

But with the multiplication of motors this did 
not suffice. It became necessary to break up the 
heavy oils into light oils, which meant breaking 
up the big molecules into little molecules. No- 
body knows exactly how petroleum was formed 
in the first place, nor even what it was made out 
of. But presumably it was made from masses 
of vegetable matter subjected to heat and pres- 
sure. If, then, we could reproduce those condi- 
tions we could shatter this sorry scheme of things 
and remould it nearer to the heart’s desire. 

This was accomplished by W. W. Burton, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
who worked out a scheme of distillation under 
pressure which: cracked up the heavy oils into 
lighter fractions. To-day the Standard Oi! Com- 
pany of Indiana has 800 pressure stills which can 
produce 2,000,000 gallons of gasoleneaday. This 
makes possible the running of 2,000,000 motor 
cars. In recognition of this achievement the 
American Chemical Society bestowed upon Mr. 
Burton the medal that bears the name of Perkin, 
the discoverer of the first coal-tar dye. The 
profits of this process are so great that stock in 
the Standard of Indiana bought for $100 in 1911 
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would be worth $37,200 ten years later. Crude 
oil is now made to give on the average 28.5 per 
- cent. of gasolene by cracking and this amounts to 
54.4 per cent. of the value of its products. 

Another new source of motor fuel is the saving 
of the gasolene vapors that are contained in 
natural gas. These used to be lost but are now 
condensed by cooling and provide about 8 per 
cent. of our present supply. 

What the invention of the steam engine did for 
the world we can read about in any modern his- 
tory. What the invention of the gasolene engine 
has done we can see for ourselves if we only look 
about us. The signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776, which we yearly celebrate by 
going on a picnic, was a much less important event 
in the history of the world, even in our own history, 
than the contemporary discovery of the pos- 
sibilities of steam power. Watt has had more 
influence over the current of human affairs than 
Washington. 

The Age of Steam lasted a hundred years. In 
1876, when we were celebrating our Centennial at 
Philadelphia, the rival and superior of the steam 
engine was born. Doctor Otto of Cologne, Ger- 
many, in that year made the first practicable en- 
gine run by the explosion of a mixture of gas and 
air instead of by the expansive force of steam. 
The steam engine was not thereby put out of busi- 
ness. It will continue in the service of mankind 
so long as the coal holds out and perhaps longer. 
But the internal-combustion engine is more power-. 
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ful and compact, simpler and more economical, 
and it has already within the observation of all of 
us gone farther and come into our lives more in- 
timately than the steam engine ever did. The 
agile auto climbs mountain trails where the rail- 
road cannot go, and reaches communities that 
have never been awakened by the whistle of a 
locomotive. It has made engineers out of our 
boys and girls. No schools could teach mechanics 
as widely and practically as the auto has. Gaso- 
lene has given to man the wings he has always 
longed for but which he had despaired of getting 
until he got to heaven. It has enabled men to 
go down to the sea in ships on their more or less 
lawful occasions. It has multiplied the magni- 
tude of man by giving him the power to contract 
all four of the dimensions within which his ac- 
tivities are confined, the three dimensions of space 
and the fourth dimension of time. 

What is there about the gas engine that gives 
it this manifold power and adaptability? Wherein 
does it differ from the old steam engine? It is 
not merely in using a different kind of fuel, as 
some seem still to suppose. It is a different kind 
of motive power. In their fundamental principles, 
however, the two are alike. What, to begin with, 
does man want of an engine? He wants it usually 
to turn a wheel. And right here man shows his 
superiority to all other animate beings, for none of 
them makes use of a wheel. Man has no wheels 
in his body, whatever he may have in his head. 
If he wants, say, to turn a grindstone, he must do 
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it by a to-and-fro motion of his arm. But in the 
course of many thousand years man got tired of 
‘this and then it occurred to him to shift the work 
from his muscles to the molecules. Man is 
naturally a shifter; therein lies the secret of his 
progress. Where could man find a multitude of 
molecules which would be so manageable that he 
could make them work for him for nothing? He 
found them where Lenin and Trotzky found their 
docile Bolsheviki, in a state of anarchy. In any 
gas the molecules have lost al sense of solidarity 
and reached a state of complete freedom and inde- 
pendence such as man fortunately has never been 
able to attain. It is self-determination carried 
to the limit, for in any gas each molecule is at 
liberty to do what it likes without regard to what 
any other molecule may do. Every molecule 
therefore goes straight ahead in its own way until 
it runs up against some other molecule or a wall; 
then it gives the obstacle a kick and goes off in 
some other direction. The kick is light since the 
molecule is small, but if all the kicks could be 
combined and turned in one direction they would 
amount to something and could be used for some- 
thing. Force directed by intelligence produces 
power, and power directed by intelligence produces 
progress. As soon as man acquired the intelli- 
gence he utilized the aimless force of the molecules 
knocking against the prison walls of the contain- 
ing vessel as a motive power for his own purposes. 
This was accomplished by the simple expedient of 
making one of the partitions movable. Ifa crowd 
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of molecules are imprisoned in a steel cylinder they 
bump incessantly against all the sides equally as 
though trying to get out. If, now, one of the ends 
is a piston head, slipping easily in the cylinder, 
this gets shoved out by the constant pounding 
until finally the exhausted molecules make their 
escape into the open air. 

What Happens in an Engine?—If the molecules 
are crowded into a prison half the size by shoving 
in the piston partition they naturally knock 
against it twice as often. This observation is so 
obvious that you will probably not appreciate it 
properly until you know that it is called “‘Boyle’s 
Law.”’ Then again if you shove in the piston 
head suddenly and crowd the molecules into 
smaller space they naturally get hot about it and 
do more knocking than ever. The hotter they 
get the harder they pound against the prison walls. 
This also is so easy to see that you will not get 
credit for it, even from yourself, unless you dignify 
it by calling it the ‘‘Law of Charles’’ and express 
it in such words as: “The pressure of a gas at 
constant volume is proportional to the absolute 
temperature.” 

Having now in mind the two laws that all an- 
archic molecules obey we can see how we can get 
the most work out of a given number of them. 
Obviously this will be, first, to confine them in the 
smallest space and force them to fight their way 
out to the largest possible space. Secondly, to 
get them as hot as possible and let them cool off 
as completely by exhaustion. Or in other words, 
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the efficiency of an engine depends upon getting 
_ the longest possible range of pressure and temper- 
‘ature between the beginning and the end. The 
automobile is run by two horses, heat and cold. 
The higher the heat and the lower the cold, the 
greater the power. 

We can use any gas we like for our engine, for 
all gases behave about the same. Naturally 
steam was the first gas used in the cylinder. But 
steam has to be made separately in a boiler and 
then conducted into the cylinder. And a boiler 
is a bulky thing and occasionally blows up. To 
heat the boiler there must be a furnace and to the 
furnace there must be attached a tall chimney 
to create a draft. A pile of coal must be at hand 
and a stoker to shovel itin. If the engine is large 
and complicated there must be an engineer, duly 
licensed and a member of the union. There is 
inevitably tremendous waste of potential energy, 
for the steam has at best a small fall of tempera- 
ture while it is doing its work in the cylinder. It 
is not nearly so hot as the furnace gases which are 
lost up the chimney. 

If in some way we could combine the furnace and 
the boiler and burn the fuel in the cylinder itself, 
right where we want to do the work, we could take 
advantage of the high temperature to get high 
pressure and simplify the apparatus. This is 
just what is done in the gasolene engine. The 
cylinder is made the furnace. Fill it up, by a jerk 
of the piston rod, with air mingled with a little 
vaporized gasolene, set it afire with an electric 
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spark. The carbon and the hydrogen of the gaso- 
lene unite with the oxygen of the air, forming 
carbon dioxide and steam. The heat of combus- 
tion raises both these gases to a high temperature 
and therefore to a high pressure and the piston 
is pushed out and turns the wheel, and there we 
are. We have done away with the big boiler, 
the tall smokestack, the fiery furnace, the pile 
of coal, the skilled engineer and the fireman. We 
can have a range of temperature two or three times 
as great in the gas engine as in the steam engine 
and so get two or three times the efficiency. That 
is, more than twice the percentage of the total 
energy by the gasolene engine besides its advan- 
tages in compactness, cleanliness, and convenience. 
No wonder then that it has transformed the con- 
ditions of modern life. 

The steam engine and the gas engine passed 
from peaceful competition to armed conflict in 
1914 and the newer motive power won the war. 
Senator Berenger of France said that the Germans 
expected to win because they had the advantage 
over France in coal. But the Allies won with the 
ald of oil. “It was a victory of the automobile 
over the railroad,” he says. This is confirmed by 
Lord Curzon, who said: ‘“‘The Allied cause was 
floated to victory on a wave of oil.” 

We first realized the possibilities of the new 
military machine in September, 1914, when we 
read that the taxicabs and omnibuses of Paris had 
been mobilized to carry Gallieni’s army out from 
the capital to attack Von Kluck’s invading forces 
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in the rear and aid in driving them back from 

the Marne. 
’ From that time on both parties relied more and 
more upon the mobility of the motor. Germany, 
having no oil fields of her own, was forced to seek 
a supply in Poland and Roumania and so turned 
her attention from France and Belgium to the 
eastern front. 

Thanks to the supply of American petroleum the 
steady line of camions was kept going into Verdun 
and so the enemy did not pass the cornerstone of 
the French frontier. But in December, 1917, the 
French petroleum trust notified their government 
that their stock would be exhausted by the follow- 
ing March and that they could not supply the 
army in time to meet the German spring attack. 
The monthly consumption of gasolene was 30,000 
tons and the stock had fallen to 28,000 and soon 
would be reduced to nothing. Then Premier 
Clemenceau sent an urgent cablegram to Presi- 
dent Wilson, personally requesting him to use his 
authority to bring the 100,000 tons of tankers 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic where they might 
replace those that the Germans had sunk. M. 
Clemenceau closed his appeal with the words: 
“Tf the Allies do not want to lose the war it is 
necessary that fighting France, in the hour of the 
supreme German shock, should possess the gaso- 
lene which is as necessary as blood in to-morrow’s 
battle.”’ 

President Wilson complied, and the Petroleum 
War Board supplied the ships used to bring the 
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motor fuel to France. Thanks to this prompt 
action Foch was able to send an auto army to fill 
the gaps next spring when the British gave way 
before the German drive toward Amiens. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of the gaso- 
lene-driven submarines, for what they did and 
what they nearly did is all too fresh in the memory 
of us all. But we should recall that the swift 
motor boats that guarded the coasts were also run 
by gasolene. 

Nor can I stop to discuss what the new art of 
aviation meant in the war. Leonardo da Vinci 
designed a flying machine but it had to wait for 
five hundred years for a motor light and strong 
enough to carry it through the air. But aviation 
as yet plays little part in our everyday lives so let 
us turn to the automobile, whose influence we can 
observe for and on ourselves. 

In 1896 there were only four gasolene cars in 
the United States. To-day there are 10,000,000. 
Of these four pioneer automobiles, one was built 
by Elwood Haynes of Kokomo, Indiana, one by 
Henry Ford of Detroit, one by C. E. Duryea of 
Pennsylvania, and one by Benz of Germany. 

These early cars were called ‘‘horseless car- 
riages’’ and that is what they looked like, as 
though the horses had been unhitched and the 
buggy left to run down hill alone. Many inven- 
tions come in this negative way; wireless tele- 
phones, fireless cookers, smokeless powder, and the 
like. Something left out makes something new. 
This seems to be also nature’s way, for biologists 
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tell us that valuable mutations in plants and 
animals often arise from the omission of some 
single chromosome that has accidentally got lost 
in the shuffle. 

Gradually, however, the motor car ceased to 
look like a mere mutilated vehicle and assumed a 
form and symmetry of its own. The horse, who 
had most reason to view with alarm the advent of 
his fiery rival, soon became oblivious to it. The 
machine, at first refused admittance to the high- 
ways, came in the course of time to dominate them. 
Up to 1896 automobiles were prohibited from 
running on the English public roads faster than 
four miles an hour and even then the law required 
that a man should walk in front waving a red flag. 
This had a tendency to hamper the development of 
the automobile in England. Just so, a hundred 
years before, Parliament had refused to allow a 
thirty-mile railroad to be built on which Stephen- 
son’s engine could run from Manchester to the sea. 
Thomas Creevy, who was on the committee that 
killed the bill in 1825, writes in his diary: 

Well—this devil of a railway is strangled at 
last . . . thisinfernal nuisance—the loco-motive 
Monster, carrying ecghty tons of goods, and navi- 
gated by a tail of smoke and sulphur, coming 
through everyman’s grounds between Manchester 
and Liverpool. 


Now the situation is reversed and the auto has 
the upper hand. It is already proposed to pro- 
hibit the use of horses in New York City within a 
few years. Certainly anybody with a heart, who 
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has seen the city in a snowstorm when the poor 
horses slip and fall on the icy pavement and have 
to be whipped to force them through the drifts 
with a light load, will rejoice when they have 
been displaced by the tireless and unfeeling truck. 
Suppose there had never been horses and livery 
stables in the city. What would happen to the 
man who tried to introduce them? ‘The police, 
the health department, the humane societies and 
the street cleaners would unite to banish horses 
from the city, but they would have to work 
quickly to get ahead of the mob. In any innova- 
tion the majority of men see the disadvantages 
before they see the advantages, while in regard 
to the things to which they are accustomed they 
ignore the faults and value the virtues. 

The Greatest Inventions.—Macaulay says: “‘Of 
all inventions, the alphabet and printing press 
alone excepted, those that have shortened distance 
have done the most for humanity.”’ Then gaso- 
lene, which has given man a higher speed than he 
ever attained before, must rank among the most 
beneficial of human inventions. It has enabled 
man to travel in one hour 180 miles in an automo- 
bile and 220 miles in an airplane, and to rise to 
a height of 41,000 feet in the air, 2,000 feet higher 
than Mount Everest, which British explorers have 
been trying vainly to ascend. 

Such records, though they may gratify man’s 
ambition, do not benefit his life. The real advan- 
tages of rapid transit are that it gives him greater 
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power to overcome the limitations of nature and 
lengthens his life as measured by his activities. 
For practical purposes distances are measured by 
the watch, not by the map. ‘‘Twenty minutes 
from Times Square” means something definite, if 
true. ‘‘Ten miles from Times Square” means 
nothing, for it varies widely according to direction. 

The dimensions of cities, counties, states, and 
nations depend upon the rapidity of communica- 
tion. The faster our vehicles the larger may be 
our political divisions. The smallest territorial 
unit of our country used to be the school district, 
which was measured by the length of the legs of 
the littlest children. This virtually ceases to have 
significance when the school bus can collect the 
children from a county and bring them to a central 
school. The radius of a metropolitan area is de- 
termined by the average time taken out of the 
day in coming in to shop or ofiice and going home 
again. The extent of territory reached by a news- 
paper or a store depends on the delay in delivery. 
Cutting the time in half means multiplying the 
tributary territory by four, for the area increases 
as the square of the radius. One may almost 
say that the area increases as the cube since we 
have by skyscrapers invaded the third dimension 
and are building cubical habitations. 

Any new scheme of speedier intercommunica- 
tion tends to expand the boundaries of political 
divisions. But it does more than that. It weak- 
ens the boundaries themselves. Statesmen may 
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cut up continents into countries but science knows 
no nationality. Ideas will somehow leak through 
from one language to another. Print and pictures 
will penetrate anywhere. The map may be col- 
ored like a crazy-quilt, but nobody can put up 
partitions in the ether. The frontier may be 
lined with soldiers, the radio will overreach them. 
The three-mile limit of the high seas has ceased to 
have meaning. The self-propelled projectile, the 
auto-airplane, carrying death in its bombs, has 
no limit to its range. No wall, trench, or barbed- 
wire fence can shut out the molecules of poison 
gas. The airplane soars over custom houses. 
The submarine dives under blockades. The auto- 
mobile runs across tariff walls. 

Science erases the artificial barriers that the 
politician erects. As the world comes under the 
sway of science political divisions will be impos- 
sible to maintain. Commerce, the child of sci- 
ence, is doing more to promote the unification of 
the world than all the politicians. Politics is the 
art of managing men. It was therefore of su- 
preme importance in the days when war and work 
were done by men. But as war and work come 
to be done by machinery the importance of the 
politician diminishes as the importance of the 
engineer increases. 

The financial side of the automobile business is 
interesting but puzzling. The best estimate of 
the annual expenditure on motor cars in this 
country for 1921 makes the total out to be 
$7,783,000,000, distributed as follows: 
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New Cars $1,448,000,000 
Depreciation 1,800,000,000 
Interest 295,000,000 
Tires 450,000,000 
Gasolene 823,000,000 
Oil 175,000,000 
Garage. . . 552,000,000 
Peete and Supplies y 1,000,000,000 
Insurance 5 185,000,000 
Taxes 275,000,000 
Drivers’ Salaries 600,000,000 
Road Maintenance 180,000,000 


$7,783,000,000 


That is to say, we are spending approximately 
eight billions of dollars a year on something that 
did not exist twenty-five years ago. 

Where does the money come from? I am not 
complaining of extravagance. I am not saying 
that it isa cent too much. But it would be inter- 
esting to find out, if we could, from what sources 
this immense amount of money has been derived. 
Here is a new channel of expenditure into which 
an enormous flood of funds has been suddenly 
turned. From what other channels has it been 
diverted? If we say it comes from the recent 
general increment of wealth or the fictitious incre- 
ment due to inflation, then we can put the question 
in another way: For what would this eight billions 
of dollars be spent if there were no motor cars? 

I do not know that the question can be answered 
statistically, but perhaps you get an answer from 
individual observation or experience. When a 
man buys a car and spends say a thousand dollars 
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a year on it in interest, depreciation, and supplies, 
what does he economize on? Does he take it out 
of his savings or what he otherwise would have 
laid up for a rainy day? But savings and invest- 
ments have also increased during this period. 
Does a family after it owns an auto spend less on 
clothing or food or theaters or books or summer 
resorts or golf? Or does it spend more? Is there 
a saving on shoe leather by using rubber tires? 
But more is spent on shoes and clothing than there 
used to be. So of almost everything else. The 
only field in which a definite falling off can be 
discerned and ascribed to the introduction of the 
auto is in carriages, city stables, and the like, but 
this is little compared with what is spent on 
motor cars and motoring. 

The building of railroad mileage has been vir- 
tually at a standstill for a number of years, though 
the population and business activity of the country 
have been increasing. It may be said, then, that 
a large part of the money spent for motor trans- 
portation would otherwise have been put into 
spur-line railroads, electric railways, or else, which 
is more probable, there would have been much 
less in the way of transportation facilities avail- 
able and consequently less wealth created. The 
creation of rail lines covering the network of high- 
ways over which motor cars travel, would probably 
be prohibitive in cost. 

A saving in the wages of farm workers has been 
another source of income for automobile invest- 
ment. There has been a drift of farm population 
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to the cities without as yet a noticeable diminution 
of the volume of farm products. The decrease in 
labor has been taken care of by farm machinery, 
including motor transportation, which has tre- 
mendously increased the amount of time at the 
individual farmer’s disposal as compared with the 
horse-and-buggy days. 

Another source of possible saving is in city rents 
by removal to the suburbs and country, which 
would leave the difference in rent available for 
motor transportation. But city rents have not 
perceptibly fallen and there is also the extension 
of city deliveries into the vicinity to balance this 
economy. 

Besides the question of money expenditure 
there is the question of time expenditure, equally 
important and equally unanswerable. Leaving 
out of consideration the commercial use of motor 
cars there is an enormous amount of time spent in 
pleasure riding, in taking care of the machine and 
talking about it and in sitting around waiting 
for a new tire to be put on. How was this time 
spent formerly or how would it be spent now if 
there were no automobiles? Here we are not 
bothered by a change in the standard of measure- 
ment. The length of the day is one of the few 
things that the war has not altered. Has there 
been a decline in sleeping, reading, seeing motion 
pictures, playing cards, going to church or what? 
Unfortunately we have no census figures on how 
we spend our spare time although many less im- 
portant queries are asked us by the Census Bureau. 
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I used to ask such questions as these of my stu- 
dents in the School of Journalism at Columbia and 
while the answers were not always valuable I am 
sure the questions were. The important thing is 
to get a realization of the innumerable and various 
ways in which any such invention affects all our 
lives. The same question would often bring op- 
posite answers, but I was not under the painful 
necessity of marking either one of them wrong. 
Take, for instance, this question of the effect of 
the automobile on church attendance. Some of 
my students would report that the congregations 
had fallen off, for the people went riding on sunny 
days while on rainy days they could not be ex- 
pected to go to church. But students from other 
sections would say that church attendance had 
increased because the people could come from 
raany miles around and it took less time. There 
would seem to be something in this because the 
churches have grown in membership during the 
automobile era.and why should people join a 
church if they do not go to its meetings? 

Another question bringing different answers was 
the effect of the automobile on the spirit of de- 
mocracy. Students from New York City were 
apt to say that it had intensified the tension be- 
tween social classes because the poor pedestrian 
resented having to turn out of the road at the honk 
of the plutocrat and receive a whiff of scorched 
gasolene in return. On the other hand, students 
from the West reported that the automobile was 
an agency for democracy for it had wiped out the 
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distinction between classes. Formerly when the 
_ few had buggies and the rest had to ride to town 
in lumber wagons the former set looked down on 
the other but now that all had automobiles they 
were substantially on a level. This must be the 
case in such states as California, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, and Nebraska, which have one motor vehicle 
for each five and a fraction persons, that is, one for 
every family. 

Once I asked my class to “specify the influence 
of the automobile in political, commercial, social, 
and martial affairs.” I got unexpected answers, 
for some students seemed to have difficulty in 
reading my writing on the blackboard and mistook 
the “‘martial’’ for ‘‘marital.’”’ But I was glad of 
the misunderstanding for the answers were inter- 
esting. Some said that automobiles promoted 
marriages by providing courting parlors but others 
said they dissolved marriages for similar reasons. 
Here, as usually, the truth lies not in the mean 
but at the extremes. Two opposites may both be 
true but if we average them we may get nothing, 
or a falsehood. Many a fallacy has come into 
sociology through dealing with an average man 
who does not exist. 

It was commonly assumed that the automobile 
would relieve the congestion of our cities and check 
what was called their “abnormal growth.” The 
mental conservatism of the masses of mankind 
leads them to call anything ‘‘abnormal” that is 
merely unprecedented. The expectation that 
there would be an exodus from the cities if oppor- 
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tunity were offered was based upon the uncon- 
scious assumption that people were more anxious 
to get out of the city than to get in. But it seems, 
on the contrary, that the pressure of population is 
from the rarer to the more densely inhabited dis- 
tricts: the reverse of the law of gases, for men 
do not always behave like molecules. Our cities 
continue to grow and the bigger they are the faster 
they grow. Autos are more used to bring country- 
men into the town than townsmen out to the coun- 
try. -However the balance lies the net result is 
to bring about a greater mixing of rural and urban 
population. God made the country. Man made 
the city. Gasolene made the suburb. 

Changes in the Country.—The roadside inn has 
been revived. Front rooms of farmhouses, form- 
erly only opened for weddings and funerals, have 
been turned into tea houses. Apples and berries, 
sweet corn and melons, are set out on a box by 
the roadside in charge of a child as salesman and 
the passing autos take their pick of the produce 
as though it were a cafeteria. This brings the 
grower and eater directly together and omits the 
middle man or men. That the city dweller is led 
by a love of nature into the country is evidenced by 
his effort to bring the country back with him by 
filling his car with other people’s flowering trees 
and bundles of flowers. But all men kill the 
thing they love. Before the end of the season 
there are few flowers left within the radius of the 
afternoon ride and next season there may be none, 
unless some means may be found for adding brains 
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to enthusiasm. A sylvan solitude loses its chief 


_ attraction when it becomes densely thronged. 


The motor furniture van has facilitated the 
fondness of Americans for moving. All the con- 
tents of a seven-room flat in New York City may 
be stowed, without crating, in a van and set up in 
a house in Washington next day without break- 
age, loss, or delay. Already the motor truck is 
a close rival to the railroad car in tonnage carried. 
(In 1921, tonnage carried by truck, 1,480,000,000; 
by railroads, 1,641,000,000.) In the number of 
passengers and the number of miles they were 
carried the motor cars have gone far beyond the 
trains. (In 1921, passengers carried in motor 
cars, 7,000,000; in railroad cars, 1,000,000. Pas- 
senger mileage: motor cars 71,000,000, railroads 
87,000,000.) 

The spread of the automobile created a demand 
for new materials in large quantities, for something 
that would give a stouter skeleton and a softer 
tread. Metals like vanadium and molybdenim, 
names so unfamiliar to the people that they had 
to be taught in advertisements how to spell and 
pronounce them before they could ask for them, 
were needed to give steel a greater elasticity and 
strength, and these “rare elements” had to be 
provided by the thousands of tons. During the 
automobile races of 1905 in Florida a French ma- 
chine went to smash. There happened to be 
hanging about a man with an abnormal ‘curiosity, 
Henry Ford. He picked up a fragment of the 
wrecked racer, a valve stem, and found it lighter 
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and stronger than anything he could make. He 
had it analyzed and found that it contained vana- 
dium, a metal that American steel makers did not 
know how to use. Special furnaces had to be 
made for it since vanadium melts at 3,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit and the ordinary steel furnace could 
not run above 2,700 degrees. But vanadium 
steel is two and a half times as strong for equal 
weight as common steel and was therefore pe- 
culiarly fitted for a car that was to be light and 
tough, as well as cheap and simple. 

The Beginnings of Rubber.—The boom in rubber 
had begun before, in the Bicycle Age, when an 
Irish horse doctor named Dunlop tied a rubber 
tube around the rim of his boy’s velocipede, and 
blew it full of air. Brazilian forests could not 
supply the caoutchouc needed for pneumatic tires 
and electrical apparatus, so attention was turned 
to the Congo, where a reporter for the New York 
Herald named Stanley had established a Free 
State under the patronage of the leading European 
nations and the United States. The protecting 
powers, anxious to make the natives safe and 
happy and fearing that they might be exploited 
if put under one of the greater powers, picked out 
a benevolent-looking old king with a long white 
beard and gave him a mandate for the Congo. 
King Leopold of Belgium was a high liver and a 
free spender in the promotion of the fine arts, 
especially drama and dancing, and was not con- 
tent with the 300 to 800 per cent. income on the 
capital invested. So the Belgian officials inthe 
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Congo, to get their tale of rubber, drove the 
negroes deeper into the jungle. Men were mur- 


’ dered, women were flogged, children had their 


hands cut off. Finally the Congo atrocities 
aroused the moral sense of the world and the Free 
State was rescued from the hands of Leopold. 

In 1910 the price of Para rubber had risen to 
$2.06 or $3.00 a pound and the forests were being 
depleted of the trees. Then science came to the 
rescue and showed how an unlimited supply of 
the precious gum could be obtained without 
robbing the natives or ruining the trees. This was 
by cultivating the rubber tree. The foresighted 
British and Dutch set out rubber plantations and 
produced a better product than the wild rubber 
for 26 cents a pound or less. The United States 
consumes some 75 per cent. of the world’s rubber 
but it is all foreign grown. Akron, Ohio, alone 
manufactures over a third of the world’s rubber. 
We found what it meant to have neglected to 
cultivate our own garden when the war broke out 
and threatened to ruin the third largest of our 
industries by taking off our tires. We had to 
pay whatever the British and the Dutch cared to 
charge us, and they reaped a rich harvest from 
their providence, but in 1920, when the automobile 
business took a sudden slump, the price of rubber 
fell from 55 cents a pound to 18. Three per cent. 
of the rubber plantations of the world are now 
owned by American companies but none of them 
have been placed in our own tropical possessions. 
Dutch and British dependencies are evidently 
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considered more dependable than ours. So we 
see that development of a new motive power 
affects international relations everywhere. The 
same thing may bring ruin to the Congo and pros- 
perity to the Malay Peninsula. Recently the 
British have put an export tax on their rubber 
and we are beginning to wake up to the desira- 
bility of having a few rubber trees in our own yard. 
So Congress has consented to appropriate $500,000 
to see if we cannot grow rubber under the American 
flag in the Philippines or elsewhere. 

Hardly had the automobile been born before it 
began to complain about the roads, especially in 
America. In Europe the roads were better than 
ours, thanks to the Romans who, whenever they 
conquered a country, made a good road through 
it leading straight to Rome and so solid that it 
lasts to this day. The French cars that we first 
imported groaned dreadfully over our rough roads, 
sometimes indeed balked at traveling in the dirt. 
So we resolved to mend our ways and have done 
wonders in a few years. In the period 1910-1921 
over two and a half billion dollars were spent in 
road construction in the United States. The 
Federal Government has come to the aid of the 
states and at the end of 1921 there had been com- 
pleted 12,900 miles of good roads, costing about 
$221,000,000, of which the Federal Government 
had contributed 46 per cent. 

Although the improvement of highways is 
chiefly due to the demands of the motor car 
they ease the labor of the surviving horses. The 
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automobiles wear out the roads more than 
horsedrawn vehicles but on the other hand they 
‘ contribute heavily to the government revenues. 
New York City alone takes in $6,000,000 a year 
in motor fees—not counting fines. In 1921 the 
states received in registration and license fees and 
gasolene tax more than $132,000,000. Altogether 
it is estimated that motor vehicles paid into 
the treasuries, state, national, and municipal, 
$341,300,000 in 1921. 

Taking the locomotive off the rail and putting 
it on the road is in itself a revolution of wide- 
reaching influence. With a network of good roads 
covering the country and with vehicles that re- 
quire no other track, our population has acquired 
a flexibility of movement that has amazing conse- 
quences. The jitney can shift its routes from day 
to day according to where the people want to go, 
while the tramcar must stick to its trolley and 
track regardless of traffic. A touring car can 
change its mind in a moment’s caprice while the 
railroad train must follow the time-table. In 
England the rural districts are getting disturbed 
by the invasions of cockneys in the char-a-banc 
or motor lorry. 

The transformation of the farm by motor fuel, 
striking as it seems, is only beginning. Agricul- 
ture has so far been comparatively little affected 
by the industrial revolution. This is because the 
revolutionary agent, the steam engine, has not 
found a place upon the farm as it has in the factory. 
Farm work is too varied and scattered to be run 
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by a central power plant. Look into one of our 
big steel plants or machine shops and you will be 
struck by the scarcity of men. The building 
seems deserted when it is really most active. Here 
and there is a man moving about looking after 
things. Groups of three or four may be standing 
by a process and occasionally intervening. If you 
find a bunch of a dozen straining their muscles in 
lifting or pulling you may be sure that something 
has gone wrong with the machinery and they are 
fixing it up: 

The human muscular labor that has been so 
largely eliminated from the factory is still the 
mainstay of the farm. The horse aids man but 
does not supplant him. The gasolene motor may 
do for the farmer what the steam engine could not. 
The motor is small, light, portable, cheap and 
easily managed. The tractor is capable of doing 
the work of two or three teams of horses although 
it seems that the farmer must still keep a team or 
two. For the road haul and running to town the 
motor vehicle is rapidly displacing the old lumber 
wagon and buggy. There are about three million 
motor vehicles used on American farms. Of these 
150,000 are trucks. The states having most cars 
on farms are Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio. The states 
having most trucks on farms are Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Iowa. In many places gasolene 
has knocked the picturesque milkmaid off her 
three-legged stool. A motor will milk a dozen 
cows. at a time and never complain of the chores, 
and the mechanical milkmaid is more sanitary. 
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The day of the open pail is passing. Wemay hope 
_ to see the man with the hoe supplanted by the 
man with the Ford. His brow will not slant so 
much, for the farmer of the future will have to be 
a high-brow to manage power machinery. 

Where will the fuel come from to run all these new 
machines? The world’s oil-tank is running dry and 
we are not yet insight of anewsupply. The United 
States, that was the best endowed, has been most 
extravagant. We have wasted the greater part 
of our oil and have sold to everybody that would 
buy. Now, like the foolish virgins, we must ask 
others for oil and are likely to get the same reply. 

Nobody knows how much petroleum there is 
left in the ground in various parts of the world, 
but it is evident that it is not enough to go around. 

According to the estimate of the United States 
Geological Survey there is still underground in the 
United States some six billion barrels of oil. This 
seems like a lot, but we are burning over half a 
billion a year. Half a billion goes into six billion 
twelve times, which would put the date of the 
practical exhaustion of American oil fields in 1934 
at the present rate. But therate of consumption is 
increasing. Between 1910 and 1921 the consump- 
tion of crude oil in the United States arose 68 
per cent., while the domestic production increased 
only 56 per cent. Therefore our importations in- 
creased 600 per cent. for the same period. Last year 
we had to import more than 125,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum and we will have to import more and 
more every year hereafter—if we can get it. 
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What can take the place of gasolene for the 
motor? There are two present possibilities: shale 
oil and alcohol. Either will be more expensive 
and less satisfactory, so the transition will bring 
about a new sociological transformation. 

I have shown how naturally the distribution and 
distillation of petroleum led to the concentration 
of great wealth in the hands of a few individuals. 
Many of those who “struck it rich’”’ in the early 
days spent their money about as quickly as they 
got it on reckless personal extravagance. This 
had only a temporary effect on society and that 
altogether bad. But greater wealth has come 
into the hands of some who have spent it in care- 
fully contrived means for public welfare. Mr. 
Rockefeller’s donations to education and welfare 
organizations amount to more than half a billion 
dollars. From this source about $10,000,000 a 
year is dispensed, largely for medical education 
and public sanitation. Last year two millions 
were promised to Harvard for a school of health, 
a million to Columbia, three and one half millions 
for rebuilding the medical schools of Brussels. 
A complete modern medical school has been es- 
tablished in Peking and twenty-five other medical 
‘centers in China have been helped. Consider 
what it means for the four hundred million people 
of China to have scientific research established 
there at this critical period in their history. 
Nineteen countries besides our Southern states 
have been helped in unhooking the hookworm. 
Campaigns against yellow fever and malaria have 
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been instigated the world over. How much does 
that mean for the increase of human health and 
energy? Notice that these donations, large as 
they are, do not compare with what the com- 
munities concerned will themselves spend in the 
work thus started. Who can estimate the in- 
fluence of the University of Chicago and of the 
other universities which its founding has effected? 
Here are profound and far-reaching sociological 
effects resulting from the almost accidental ac- 
cumulation of this wealth in the hands of one par- 
ticular man. Any other man or group of men 
would have spent it differently, worse or more 
wisely, as you choose to think. 

How Has Gasolene Affected Us?—I must not 
close without mention of the psychological effects 
of the introduction of gasolene, its influence on 
the mind of man. The horseman realizes that he 
is dealing with an intelligent or a wilful, capricious, 
and perhaps vicious animal, whose conduct will 
be affected by his own temper. The chauffeur 
knows that he is handling a machine which cannot 
be punished or coaxed. Anger has no effect on an 
auto-engine. To display or even to feel any emo- 
tion toward it is simply silly. In Wells’s Freudian 
novel, ‘‘The Secret Places of the Heart,’”’ the man 
who in a fit of fury smashes up his wife’s dainty 
sedan betrays thereby his subconscious animosity 
toward the owner. The substitution of machinery 
for all slave and animal power and even in large 
part for personal service must in the long run have 
very profound effects on human character. 
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A professor of psychiatry tells me that he pre- 
scribes automobile driving for certain types of 
nervous patients, especially such as suffer from 
inability to concentrate their minds on anything 
outside of themselves or who are deficient in quick 
decision. The chauffeur who hesitates is lost. 
The automobile obviously cultivates celerity of 
decision on the part of the pedestrian as well as 
of the driver. When the automobile first came 
into use it was said that it was dividing the popula- 
tion into two classes: the quick and the dead. 
This has ceased to be a joke. More than twelve 
thousand persons are killed each year in the United 
States by automobiles. How many persons do 
you suppose were killed in Great Britain during 
the late war by all the shells and bombs from 
German ships and airplanes and zeppelins? Six 
hundred forty-two, or about 1 per cent. of our 
death rate from motor cars. 

The acquisition of external energy, as in em- 
ployment of gasolene, means an augmentation of 
the individual. The management of a machine 
gives one a sense of personal power, much like 
that of the consciousness of controlling other hu- 
man beings but less harmful in its reflex effect on 
the possessor of the power. This sense of power 
is doubtless one of the chief reasons for the 
fondness for fast driving. The best expression 
of this feeling that I have found in literature 
is the following passage in Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s essay on the automobile in ‘‘The Double 
Garden”’: 
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‘rhe pace grows faster and faster, the delirious 
wheels cry aloud in their gladness. And at first 
‘ the road comes moving toward me, like a bride 
waving palms, rhythmically keeping time to some 
joyous melody. But soon it grows frantic, springs 
forward, and throws itself madly upon me, rushing 
under the car like a furious torrent, whose foam 
lashes my face; it drowns me beneath its waves, 
it blinds me with its breath! . . . Nowthe 
road drops sheer into the abyss, and the magical 
carriage rushes ahead of it. The trees, that for 
so many slow-moving years have serenely dwelt 
on its borders, shrink back in dread of disaster. 
They seem to be hastening one to the other to 
approach their green heads, and in startled groups 
to debate how to bar the way of the strange ap- 
parition. But as this rushes onward, they take 
panic, and scatter and fly, each one seeking its 
own habitual place; and as I pass they bend tu- 
multuously forward, and their myriad leaves, 
quick to the mad joy of the force that is chanting 
its hymn, murmur in my ears the voluble psalm 
of Space, acclaiming and greeting the enemy that 
hitherto has always been conquered but now at 
last triumphs: Speed. . . . Space and Time, 
its invisible brother, are perhaps the two great 
enemies of mankind. Could we conquer these, 
we should be as the gods. 


When I told M. Maeterlinck how much I ad- 
mired it he laughed heartily and said that the 
inspiration of the rhapsody was one of the primi- 
tive five-horse-power machines of twenty years 
ago that got out of breath when it climbed a hill 
and occasionally broke down on a level. But I 
do not think he can write any better now that he 
has a modern racer. 
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The French seem to be quicker than we in per- 
ceiving the poetry in modern inventions. Maeter- 
linck’s prose poem on the first automobile may be 
matched by Edmond Rostand’s sonnet on the first 
airplane: 


J’avais sur la montagne un grand jardin secret 
Mais, ce soir, se levant du fond de la campagne 
Le long biplan que l’ceil des bergers accompagne 
Vint a ma solitude infliger un soufflet. 
Car, doublant mon toit basque ou, presque, il 
s’érafiait, 
Le monstre pour lequel il n’est plus de montagne 
Passa sur mon jardin comme le vent d’Espagne, 
Et mon sable eut son ombre, et mon lac son refiet! 
J’aurais di t’en vouloir, O beau monstre de toile, 
Moi qui n’ayant cherché que l’aigle et que l’étoile 
Suis venu sur ce mont, loin du plaisir humain, 
Pour avoir 4 moi seul un ciel qui se déploie! 
Mais j’ai crié d’orgueil et j’ai pleuré de joie 
Lorsque j’ai vu mon ciel devenir un chemin!! 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON. 


1For the benefit of those who do not read French my wiie 
has put this poem into English verse: 


A high and secret garden was my own. 

This evening, rising from the low champaign, 
While shepherds stood astare, the long biplane 
Above my sheltered seat was ‘swiftly blown, 
And buzzed about my Basque roof with its drone! 
The linen monster mountains bar in vain, 
Passed o’er my garden like the wind from Spain; 
A moment’s shadow on my lake was thrown. 
Fair monster! Should I not have wished you far; 
I, who to seek the eagle and the star, 

To claim a space of heaven for my abode, 

Had climbed the height to human joy denied? 

I wept with joy and shouted out with pride 

To see this heaven of mine become a road! 


JUNE 20 . 
(The flight to Varennes, June 20, 1791) 


THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES* 


N MONDAY night, the Twentieth of June, 
1791, about eleven o’clock, there is many a 
hackney-coach, and glass-coach (carrosse de re- 
mise), still rumbling, or at rest, on the streets of 
Paris. But of all glass-coaches, we recommend 
this to thee, O Reader, which stands drawn up in 
the Rue de |’Echelle, hard by the Carrousel and 
outgate of the Tuileries; in the Rue de |’Echelle 
that then was; ‘‘opposite Ronsin the Saddler’s 
door,” as if waiting for a fare there! Not long 
does it wait: a hooded Dame, with two hooded 
Children has issued from Villequier’s door, where 
no sentry walks, into the Tuileries Court-of- 
Princes; into the Carrousel; into the Rue de 
l’Echelle; where the Glass-coachman readily ad- 
mits them; and again waits. Not long; another 
Dame, likewise hooded or shrouded, leaning on a 
- servant, issues in the same manner; bids the ser- 
vant good-night; and is, in the same manner, by 
the Glass-coachman, cheerfully admitted. Whi- 
ther go so many Dames? ’Tis his Majesty’s 


*“The French Revolution,’’ book xi. 
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Couchée, Majesty just gone to bed, and all the 
Palace-world is retiring home. But the Glass- 
coachman still waits; his fare seemingly incom- 
plete. 

By and by, we note a thick-set Individual, in 
round hat and peruke, arm-and-arm with some 
servant, seemingly of the Runner or Courier sort; 
he also issues through Villequier’s door; starts a 
shoe-buckle as he passes one of the sentries, stoops 
down to clasp it again; is however, by the Glass- 
coachman, still more cheerfully admitted. And 
now, is his fare complete? Not yet; the Glass- 
coachman still waits.—Alas! and the false Cham- 
bermaid has warned Gouvion that she thinks the 
Royal Family will fly this very night; and Gou- 
vion, distrusting his own glazed eyes, has sent 
express for Lafayette; and Lafayette’s Carriage, 
flaring with lights, rolls this moment through the 
inner Arch of the Carrousel,—where a Lady shaded 
in broad gypsy-hat, and leaning on the arm of a 
servant, also of the Runner or Courier sort, stands 
aside to let it pass, and has even the whim to 
touch a spoke of it with her badine,—light little 
magic rod which she ealls badine, such as the 
Beautiful then wore. The flare of Lafayette’s 
Carriage rolls past: all is found quiet in the Court- 
of-Princes; sentries at their post; Majesties’ 
Apartments closed in smooth rest. Your false 
Chambermaid must have been mistaken? Watch 
thou, Gouvion, with Argus’ vigilance; for of a 
truth, treachery is within these walls. 

But where is the Lady that stood aside in gypsy- 
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hat, and touched the wheelspoke with her badine? 
.O Reader, that Lady that touched the wheelspoke 
was the Queen of France! She has issued safe 
through that inner Arch, into the Carrousel itself; 
but not into the Rue de |’Echelle. Flurried by 
the rattle and rencounter, she took the right hand 
not the left; neither she nor her Courier knows 
Paris; he indeed is no Courier, but a loyal stupid 
ci-devant Body-guard disguised as one. They are 
off, quite wrong, over the Pont Royal and River; 
roaming disconsolate in the Rue du Bac, far from 
the Glass-coachman, who’ still waits. Waits, 
with flutter of heart; with thoughts—which he 
must button close up, under his jarvie-surtout! 

Midnight clangs from all the City-steeples; one 
precious hour has been spent so; most mortals are 
asleep. The Glass-coachman waits; and in what 
mood! A brother jarvie drives up, enters into 
conversation; is answered cheerfully in jarvie- 
dialect: the brothers of the whip exchange a pinch 
of snuff!; decline drinking together; and part with 
good-night. Be the Heavens blest! here at 
length is the Queen-lady, in gypsy-hat; safe after 
perils; who has had to inquire her way. She too 
is admitted; her Courier jumps aloft; as the other, 
who is also a disguised Body-guard, has done; 
and now, O Glass-coachman of a thousand,— 
Count Fersen, for the Reader sees it is thou,— 
drive! 

Dust shall not stick to the hoofs of Fersen! 
erack! crack! the Glass-coach rattles, and every 

1Weber, ii. 340-342; Choiseul, pp. 44-56. 
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soul breathes lighter. But is Fersen on the right 
road? Northeastward, to the Barrier of Saint- 
Martin and Metz Highway, thither were we 
bound: and lo, he drives right Northward! The 
royal Individual, in round hat and peruke, sits 
astonished; but right or wrong, there is no remedy. 
Crack, crack, we go incessant, through the slum- 
bering City. Seldom, since Paris arose out of 
mud, or the Long-haired Kings went in Bullock- 
carts, was there such a drive. Mortals on each 
hand of you, close by, stretched out horizontal, 
dormant; and we alive and quaking! Crack, 
crack, through the Rue de Grammont; across the 
Boulevard; up the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, 
—these windows,—all silent, of Number 42, were 
Mirabeau’s. Towards the Barrier not of Saint- 
Martin, but of Clichy on the utmost North! 
Patience, ye royal Individuals; Fersen understands 
what he is about. Passing up the Rue de Clichy, 
he alights for one moment at Madame Sullivan’s: | 
“Did Count Fersen’s Coachmen get the Baroness 
de Korff’s new Berline!’’—‘‘ Gone with it an hour- 
and-half ago,’’ grumbles responsive the drowsy 
Porter.—‘‘C’est bien.’’ Yes, it is well;—though 
had not such hour-and-half been lost, it were still 
better. Forth therefore, O Fersen, fast by the 
Barriére de Clichy; then Eastward along the Outer 
Boulevard, what horses and whipcord can do! 
Thus Fersen drives, through the ambrosial 
night. Sleeping Paris is now all on the right- 
hand of him; silent except for some snoring hum: 
and now he is Eastward as far as the Barriére de 
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Saint-Martin; looking earnestly for Baroness de 
Korff’s Berline. This Heaven’s Berline he at 
length does descry, drawn up with its six horses, 
his own German Coachman waiting on the box. 
Right, thou good German: now haste, whither 
thou knowest!—And as for us of the Glass-coach, 
haste too, oh haste; much time is already lost! 
The august Glass-coach fare, six Insides, hastily 
packs itself into the new Berline; two Bodyguard 
Couriers behind. The Glass-coach itself is turned 
adrift, its head towards the City; to wander 
whither it lists;—and be found next morning 
tumbled ina ditch. But Fersen is on the new box, 
with its brave new hammer-cloths; flourishing his 
whip; he bolts forward towards Bondy. There a 
third and final Body-guard Courier of ours ought 
surely to be, with post-horses ready-ordered. 
There likewise ought that purchased Chaise, with 
the two Waiting-maids and their band-boxes, to 
be; whom also her Majesty could not travel with- 
out. Swift,thou deft Fersen,and may the Heav- 
ens turn it well! . 

_ Once more, by Heaven’s blessing, it is all well. 
Here is the sleeping Hamlet of Bondy; Chaise with 
Waiting-women; horses all ready, and postilions 
with their churn-boots, impatient in the dewy 
dawn. Brief harnessing done, the postilions with 
their churn-boots vault into the saddles; brandish 
circularly their little noisy whips. Fersen, under 
his jarvie-surtout, bends in lowly silent reverence 
of adieu; royal hands wave speechless inexpres- 
sible response; Baroness de Korff’s Berline, with 
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the Royalty of France, bounds off: forever, as it 
proved. Deft Fersen dashes obliquely North- 
ward, through the country, towards Bourget; 
gains Bourget, finds his German Coachman and 
chariot waiting there; cracks off, and drives un- 
discovered into unknown space. A deft active 
man, we say; what he undertook to do is nimbly 
and successfully done. 


And so the Royalty of France is actually fled? 
This precious night, the shortest of the year, it 
flies and drives! Baroness de Korff is, at bottom, 
Dame de Tourzel, Governess of the Royal Chil- 
dren: she who came hooded with the two hooded 
little ones; little Dauphin, little Madame Royale, 
known long afterwards as Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
Baroness de Korff’s Wazting-mard is the Queen in 
gypsy-hat. The royal Individual in round hat 
and peruke, he is Valet for the time being. That 
other hooded Dame, styled Traveling-companion, 
is kind Sister Elizabeth; she had sworn, long since, 
when the Insurrection of Women was, that only 
death should part her and them. And so they 
rush there, not too impetuously, through the Wood 
of Bondy:—over a Rubicon in their own and 
France’s History. 

Great; though the future is all vague! If we 
reach Bouillé? If we do not reach him? O 
Louis! and this all round thee is the great slumber- 
ing Earth (and overhead, the great watchful 
Heaven); the stumbering Wood of Bondy,—where 
Long-haired Childeric Donothing was _ struck 
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through with iron;! not unreasonably, in a world 
- like ours. These peaked stone-towers are Raincy; 
towers of wicked D’Orléans. All slumbers save 
the multiplex rustle of our new Berline. Loose- 
skirted scarecrow of an Herd-merchant, with his 
ass and early greens, toilsomely plodding, seems 
the only creature we meet. But right ahead the 
great Northeast sends up evermore his gray 
brindled dawn: from dewy branch, birds here and 
there, with short deep warble, salute the coming 
Sun. Stars fade out, and Galaxies; Street-lamps 
of the City of God. ‘The Universe, O my broth- 
ers, is flinging wide its portals for the Levee of the 
GREAT HIGH KING. Thou, poor King Louis, 
farest nevertheless, as mortals do, towards Orient 
lands of Hope; and the Tuileries with its Levees, 
and France and the Earth itself, is but a larger 
kind of dog watch,—occasionally going rabid. 


Miserable new Berline! Why could not Roy- 
alty go in some old Berline similar to that of other 
men? Flying for life, one does not stickle about 
his vehicle. Monsieur, in a commonplace travel- 
ing-carriage is off Northwards; Madame, his 
Princess, in another, with variation of route: they 
cross one another while changing horses, without 
look of recognition; and reach Flanders, no man 
questioning them. Precisely in the same manner, 
beautiful Princesse de Lamballe set off, about the 
same hour; and will reach England safe:—would 


1Hénault, Abrégé Chronologique, p. 36. 
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she had continued there! The beautiful, the good, 
but the unfortunate; reserved for a frightful end! 

All runs along, unmolested, speedy, except only 
the new Berline. Huge leathern vehicle:—huge 
Argosy, let us say, or Acapulco ship; with its heavy 
stern-boat of Chaise-and-pair; with its three yellow 
Pilot-boats of mounted Bodyguard Couriers, rock- 
ing aimless round it and ahead of it, to bewilder, 
not to guide! It lumbers along, lurchingly with 
stress, at a snail’s pace; noted of all the world. 
The Bodyguard Couriers, in their yellow liveries, 
go prancing and clattering; loyal but stupid; 
unacquainted with all things. Stoppages occur; 
and breakages, to be repaired at Etoges. King 
Louis too will dismount, will walk up hills, and 
enjoy the blessed sunshine:—with eleven horses 
and double drink money, and all furtherances of 
Nature and Art, it will be found that Royalty, 
flying for life, accomplishes Sixty-nine miles in 
Twenty-two incessant hours. Slow Royalty! 
And yet not a minute of these hours but is pre- 
cious: on minutes hang the destinies of Royalty 
now. 


In this manner, however, has the Day bent 
downwards. Wearied mortals are creeping home 
from their field-labor; the village-artisan eats with 
relish his supper of herbs, or has strolled forth to 
the village-street for a sweet mouthful of air and 
human news. Still summer-eventide everywhere! 
The great Sun hangs fiaming on the utmost 
Northwest; for it is his longest day this year. 
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The hilltops rejoicing will ere long be at their 
ruddiest, and blush Good-night. The thrush, in 
green dells, on long-shadowed leafy spray, pours 
gushing his glad serenade, to the babble of brooks 
grown audibler; silence is stealing over the Earth. 
Your Dusty Mill of Valmy, as all other mills and 
drudgeries, may furl its canvas, and cease swashing 
and circling. The swenkt grinders in this Tread- 
mill of an Earth have ground out another Day; 
and lounge there, as we say, in village-groups; 
movable, or ranked on social stone seats;! their 
children, mischievous imps, sporting about their 
feet. Unnotable hum of sweet human gossip rises 
from this Village of Sainte-Menehould, as from 
all other villages. Gossip mostly sweet, unnot- 
able; for the very Dragoons are French and gal- 
lant; nor as yet has the Paris-and-Verdun Dili- 
gence, with its leathern bag, rumbled in, to~ 
terrify the minds of men. 

One figure nevertheless we do note at the last 
door of the Village: that figure in loose-flowing 
nightgown, of Jean Baptiste Drouet, Master of 
the Post here. An acrid choleric man, rather 
dangerous-looking; still in the prime of life, though 
_ he has served, in his time, as a Condé Dragoon. 
This day, from an early hour Drouet got his choler 
stirred, and has been kept fretting. Hussar 
Goguelat in the morning saw good, by way of 
thrift, to bargain with his own Innkeeper, not with 
Drouet regular Maitre de Poste, about some gig- 
horses for the sending back of his gig; which thing 

1Rapport de M. Remy (in Choiseul, p. 143). 
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Drouet perceiving came over in red ire, menacing 
the Innkeeper, and would not be appeased. 
Wholly an unsatisfactory day. For Drouet is an 
acrid Patriot too, was at the Paris Feast of Pikes: 
and what do these Bouillé soldiers mean? Hus- 
sars—with their gig, and a vengeance to it!—have 
hardly been thrust out, when Dandoins and his 
fresh Dragoons arrive from Clermont, and stroll. 
For what purpose? Choleric Drouet steps out 
and steps in, with long-flowing nightgown; look- 
ing abroad, with that sharpness of faculty which 
stirred choler gives to man. 

On the other hand, mark Captain Dandoins on 
the street of that same Village; sauntering with a 
face of indifference, a heart eaten of black care! 
For no Korft Berline makes its appearance. The 
great Sun flames broader towards setting: one’s 
heart flutters on the verge of dread unuttera- 
bilities. 

By Heaven! here is the yellow Body-guard 
Courier; spurring fast, in the ruddy evening light! 
Steady, O Dandoins, stand with inscrutable in- 
different face; though the yellow blockhead spurs 
past the Post-house; inquires to find it; and stirs 
the Village, all delighted with his fine livery.— 
Lumbering along with its mountains of bandboxes, 
and Chaise behind, the Korff Berline rolls in; 
huge Acapulco ship with its Dockboat, having got 
thus far. The eyes of the Villagers look enlight- 
ened, as such eyes do when a coach-transit, which 
is an event, occurs for them. Strolling Dragoons 
respectfully, so fine are the yellows liveries, bring 
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ha..u to helmet; and a lady in gypsy-hat responds 
with a grace peculiar to her... Dandoins stands 
with folded arms, and what look of indifference 
and disdainful garrison-air a man can, while the 
heart is like leaping out of him. Curled disdainful 
mustachio; careless glance,—which however sur- 
veys the Village-groups, and does not like them. 
With his eye he bespeaks the yellow Courier Be 
quick, be quick! Thick-headed Yellow cannot 
understand the eye; comes up mumbling, to ask 
in words: seen of the Village! 

Nor is Post-master Drouet unobservant all this 
while: but steps out and steps in, with his long- 
flowing nightgown, in the level sunlight; prying 
into several things. When a man’s faculties, at 
the right time, are shaprened by choler, it may lead 
to much. That Lady in slouched gypsy-hat, 
though sitting back in the Carriage, does she not 
resemble some one we have seen, some time;—at 
the Feast of Pikes, or elsewhere? And this Grosse 
Téte in round hat and peruke, which, looking rear- 
ward, pokes itself out from time to time, methinks 
there are featuresinit—? Quick, Sieur Guillaume, 
Clerk of the Directoire, bring me a new Assignat! 
Drouet scans the new Assignat; compares the 
Paper-money Picture with the Gross Head in 
round hat there: by Day and Night! you might 
say the one was an attempted Engraving of the 
other. And this march of Troops; this saunter- 
ing and whispering, —I see it! 

Drouet, Post-master of this Village, hot Pa- 

1Déclaration de La Gache (in Choiseul, ubi supra). 
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triot, Old-Dragoon of Condé, consider, therefore, 
what thou wilt do. And fast, for behold the new 
Berline, expeditiously yoked, cracks whipcord, 
and rolls away!—Drouet dare not, on the spur of 
the instant, clutch the bridles in his own two 
hands; Dandoins, with broadsword, might hew 
you off. Our poor Nationals, not one of them 
here, have three hundred fusils, but then no 
powder; besides one is not sure, only morally - 
certain. Drouet, as an adroit Old Dragoon of 
Condé, does what is advisablest; privily bespeaks 
Clerk Guillaume, Old Dragoon of Condé he too; 
privily, while Clerk Guillaume is saddling two 
of the fleetest horses, slips over to the Townhall 
to whisper a word; then mounts with Clerk Guil- 
laume; and the two bound eastward in pursuit, 
to see what can be done. 


They bound eastward, in sharp trot; their moral- 
certainty permeating the Village, from the Town- 
hall outwards, in busy whispers. Alas! Captain 
Dandoins orders his Dragoons to mount; but they, 
complaining of long fast, demand bread-and- 
cheese first;—before which brief repast can be 
eaten, the whole Village is permeated; not whis- 
pering now, but blustering and shrieking! Na- 
tional Volunteers, in hurried muster, shriek for 
gunpowder; Dragoons halt between Patriotism 
and Rule of the Service, between bread-and- 
cheese and fixed bayonets: Dandoins hands 
secretly his Pocketbook, with its secret despatches, 
to the rigorous Quartermaster: the very Ostlers 
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have stable-forks and flails. The rigorous Quar- 
. termaster, half-saddled, cuts out his way with the 
sword’s edge, amid leveled bayonets, amid Patriot 
vociferations, adjurations, flail-strokes; and rides 
frantic;\—few or even none following him; the 
rest, so sweetly constrained, consenting to stay 
there. 

And thus the new Berline rolls; and Drouet 
“and Guillaume gallop after it, and Dandoins’ 
Troopers or Trooper gallops after them; and 
Sainte-Menehould, with some leagues of the 
King’s Highway, is in explosion;—and your Mili- 
tary thunder-chain has gone off in a self-destruc- 
tive manner; one may fear, with the frightfulest 
issues. 

This comes of mysterious Escorts, and a new 
Berline with eleven horses: ‘‘he that has a secret 
should not only hide it, but hide that he has it to 
hide.” Your first Military Escort has exploded 
self-destructive; and all Military Escorts, and a 
suspicious Country will now be up, explosive; 
comparable not to victorious thunder. Compar- 
able, say rather, to the first stirring of an Alpine 
Avalanche; which, once stir it, as here at Sainte- 
Menehould, will spread,—all round, and on and 
on, as far as Stenai: thundering with wild ruin, 
till Patriot Villagers, Peasantry, Military Escorts, 
new Berline and Royalty are down,—jumbling 
in the Abyss! 

The thick shades of Night are falling. Pos- 
tilions crack and whip: the Royal Berline is 

1Déclarations de La Gache (in Choiseul, p. 134). 
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through Clermont, where Colonel Comte de 
Damas got a word whispered to it; is safe through, 
towards Varennes; rushing at the rate of double 
drink-money: an Unknown, ‘‘Inconnu on horse- 
back,”’ shrieks earnestly some hoarse whisper, not 
audible, into the rushing Carriage-window, and 
vanishes, left in the night. ‘August Travelers 
palpitate; nevertheless overwearied Nature sinks | 
every one of them into a kind of sleep. Alas, and 
Drouet and Clerk Guillaume spur; taking side- 
roads, for shortness, for safety; scattering abroad 
that moral-certainty of theirs; which dies, a bird 
of the air carrying it! 

And your rigorous Quartermaster spurs, awak- 
ening hoarse trumpet-tone,—as here at Clermont, 
calling out Dragoons gone to bed. Brave Colonel 
de Damas has them mounted, in part, these Cler- 
mont men; young Cornet Remy dashes off with 
afew. But the Patriot Magistracy is out here at 
Clermont too; National Guards shrieking for ball- ° 
cartridges; and the Village “‘illuminates itself’’; 
—deft Patriots springing out of bed; alertly, in 
shirt or shift, striking a light; sticking up each his 
farthing candle, or penurious oil-cruse, till all 
glitters and glimmers; so deft are they! A cami- 
sado, or shirt-tumult, everywhere: storm-bell set - 
a-ringing; village-drum beating furious générale, as 
here at Clermont, under illumination; distracted 
Patriots pleading and menacing! Brave young 
Colonel de Damas, in that uproar of distracted 
Patriotism, speaks some fire-sentences to what 

1Campan, ii. 159. 
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Troopers he has: “Comrades insulted at Sainte- 
. Menehould: King and Country calling on the 
brave’; then gives the fire-word, Draw swords. 
Whereupon, alas, the Troopers only smite their 
sword-handles, driving them farther home! ‘To 
me, whoever is for the King!” cries Damas in 
despair; and gallops, he with some poor loyal Two, 
_ of the Subaltern sort, into the bosom of the Night.+ 

Night unexampled in the Clermontais; shortest 
of the year; remarkablest of the century: Night 
deserving to be named of Spurs! Cornet Remy, 
and those Few he dashed off with, has missed his 
road; is galloping for hours towards Verdun; then, 
for hours, across hedged country, through roused 
hamlets, towards Varennes. Unlucky Cornet 
Remy, unluckier Colonel Damas with whom there 
. ride desperate only some loyal Two! More ride 
not of that Clermont Escort: of other Escorts, in 
other Villages, not even Two may ride! but only 
‘ all curve and prance,—impeded by storm-bell and 
your Village illuminating itself. 

And Drouet rides and Clerk Guillaume; and the 
Country runs.—Gougelat and Duke Choiseul are 
plunging through morasses, over cliffs, over stock 
and stone, in the shaggy woods of the Clermontais; 
. by tracks; or trackless, with guides; Hussars 
tumbling into pitfalls, and lying “‘swooned three 
quarters of an hour,” the rest refusing to march 
without them. What an evening ride from Pont- 
de-Sommevelle; what a thirty hours, since Choi- 


1Procés-verbal du Directoire de Clermont (in Choiseul, pp. 
189-195). 
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seul quitted Paris, with Queen’s-valet Leonard in 
the chaise by him! Black Care sits behind the 
rider. Thus go they plunging; rustle the owlet 
from his brandy nest; champ the sweet-scented 
forest-herb, queen-of-the-meadows spilling her 
spikenard; and frighten the ear of Night. But 
hark! towards twelve o’clock, as one guesses, for 
the very stars are gone out: sounds of the tocsin 
from Varennes? Checking bridle, the Hussar 
Officer listens: ‘“‘Some fire undoubtedly!’’—yet 
rides on, with double breathlessness, to verify. 
Yes, gallant friends that do your utmost, it is 
a certain sort of fire: difficult to quench.—The 
Korff Berline, fairly ahead of all this riding 
avalanche, reached the little paltry Village of 
Varennes about eleven o’clock; hopeful, in spite 
of that hoarse-whispering Unknown. Do not all 
Towns now lie behind us; Verdun avoided, on our 
right? Within wind of Bouillé himself, in a man- 
ner; and the darkest of midsummer nights favor- 
ingus! And so we halt on the hill-top at the South 
end of the Village; expecting our relay; which 
young Bouillé, Bouillé’s own son, with his Escort 
of Hussars, was to have ready; for in this Village 
isno Post. Distracting to think of: neither horse 
nor Hussar is here! Ah, and stout horses, a 
proper relay belonging to Duke Choiseul, do stand 
at hay, but in the Upper Village over the Bridge; 
and we know not of them. Hussars likewise do 
wait, but drinking in the taverns. For indeed it is 
six hours beyond the time; young Bouillé, silly 
stripling, thinking the matter over for this night, 
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has retired to bed. And so our yellow Couriers, 
. Inexperienced, must rove, groping, bungling, 
through a Village mostly asleep: Postilions will 
not, for any money, go on with the tired horses; 
not at least without refreshment; not they, let the 
Valet in round hat argue as he likes. 

Miserable! ‘For five-and-thirty minutes” by 
the King’s watch, the Berline is at a dead stand: 
Round-hat arguing with Churn-boots; tired horses 
slobbering their meal-and-water; yellow Couriers 
groping, bungling;—young Bouillé asleep, all the 
while, in the Upper Village, and Choiseul’s fine 
team standing there at hay. No help for it; not 
with a King’s ransom; the horses deliberately 
slobber, Round-hat argues, Bouillé sleeps. And 
mark now, in the thick night, do not two Horse- 
men, with jaded trot, come clank-clanking; and 
start with half-pause, if one noticed them, at sight 
of this dim mass of a Berline, and its dull slobber- 
ing and arguing; then prick off faster, into the 
Village? It is Drouet, he and Clerk Guillaume! 
Still ahead, they two, of the whole riding hurly- 
burly; unshot, though some brag of having 
chased them. Perilous is Drouet’s errand also; 
but he is an Old-Dragoon, with his wits shaken 
thoroughly awake. 

The Village of Varennes lies dark and slumber- 
ous; a most unlevel Village, of inverse saddle- 
shape, as men write. It sleeps; the rushing of the 
River Aire singing lullaby to it. Nevertheless 
from the Golden Arm, Bras d’Or Tavern, across 
that sloping Market-place, there still comes shine 
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of social light; comes voice of rude drovers, or the 
like, who have not yet taken the stirrup-cup; 
Boniface Le Blanc, in white apron, serving them: 
cheerful to behold. To this Bras d’Or Drouet en- 
ters, alacrity looking through his eyes; he nudges 
Boniface, in all privacy, “‘Camarade, es-tu bon 
Patriote, Art thou a good Patriot?’’—‘‘ Sz je suzs!”’ 
answers Boniface—‘‘In that case,’ eagerly whis- 
pers Drouet—what whisper is needful, heard of 
Boniface alone.! 

And now see Boniface Le Blanc bustling, as 
he never did for the jolliest toper. See Drouet 
and Guillaume, dexterous Old-Dragoons, instantly 
down blocking the Bridge with a “‘furniture-wagon 
they find there,”’ with whatever wagons, tumbrils, 
barrels, barrows their hands can lay hold of ;—till 
no carriage can pass. Then swiftly, the Bridge 
once blocked, see them take station hard by, under 
Varennes Archway: joined by Le Blanc, Le 
Blane’s Brother, and one or two alert Patriots he 
has roused. Some half-dozen in all, with National 
muskets, they stand close, waiting under the 
Archway, till that same Korff Berline rumbles up. 

It rumbles up: Alte la! lanterns flash out from 
under coat-skirts, bridles chuck in strong fists, 
two National muskets level themselves fore and 
aft through the two Coach-doors: ‘‘Mesdames, 
your Passports?’’—Alas, alas! Sieur Sausse, Pro- 
cureur of the Township, Tallow-chandler also and 
Grocer, is there, with official grocer-politeness; 
Drouet with fierce logic and ready wit:—The 

1Deux Amis, vi. 189-178. 
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respected Traveling Party, be it Baroness de 
Korff’s or persons of still higher consequence, 


‘ will perhaps please to rest itself in M. Sausse’s 


till the dawn strike up! 

O Louis; O hapless Marie-Antoinette, fated to 
pass thy life with such men! Phlegmatic Louis, 
art thou but lazy semi-animate phlegm, then, to 
the center of thee? King, Captain-General, Sov- 
ereign Frank! if thy heart ever formed, since it 
began beating under the name of heart, any reso- 
lution at all, be it now then, or never in this world: 
—“‘Violent nocturnal individuals, and if it were 
persons of high consequence? And if it were the 
King himself? Has the King not the power, which 
all beggars have, of traveling unmolested on his 
own Highway? Yes: it is the King; and tremble 
ye to knowit! The King has said, in this one small 
matter; and in France, or under God’s Throne, is 
no power that shall gainsay. Not the King shall 
ye stop here under this your miserable Archway; 
but his dead body only, and answer it to Heaven 
and Earth. To me, Body-guards; Postilions, en 
avant !’’—One fancies in that case the pale paraly- 
sis of those two Le Blane musketeers; the drooping 
of Drouet’s under-jaw; and how Procureur Sausse 


had melted like tallow in furnace-heat: Louis 


faring on; in some few steps awakening Young 
Bouillé, awakening relays and Hussars: triumph- 
ant entry, with cavalcading high-brandishing Es- 
corts, and Escorts, into Montmédi; and the whole 
course of French History different! 

Alas, it was not 7m the poor phlegmatic man. 
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Had it been in him, French History had never 
come under this Varennes Archway to decide it- 
self.—He steps out; all step out. Procureur Sausse 
gives his grocer-arms to the Queen and Sister 
Elizabeth; Majesty taking the two children by 
the hand. And thus they walk, coolly back, over 
the Market-place to Procureur Sausse’s; mount 
into his small upper story; where straightway his 
Majesty ‘‘demands refreshments.”’ Demands re- 
freshments, as is written; gets bread-and-cheese 
with a bottle of Burgundy; and remarks, thatitis 
the best Burgundy he ever drank! 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


JUNE 21 
TOM JONES 


Book I 


Chap. I.—The Introduction to the Work, or Bill 
of Fare to the Feast 


N AUTHOR ought to consider himself, not as 
a gentleman who gives a private or eleemosy- 
nary treat, but rather as one who keeps a public 
ordinary, at which all persons are welcome for 
their money. In the former case, it is well known 
that the entertainer provides what fare he pleases; 
and though this should be very indifferent and 
utterly disagreeable to the taste of his company, 
they must not find any fault: nay, on the contrary, 
good breeding forces them outwardly to approve 
and to commend whatever is set before them. 
Now the contrary of this happens to the master of 
an ordinary: men who pay for what they eat, 
will insist on gratifying their palates, however 
nice and whimsical these may prove; and if every- 
thing is not agreeable to their taste, will challenge 
a right to censure, to abuse, and to d—n their 
dinner without control. 
To prevent, therefore, giving offence to their 
customers by any such disappointment, it has 
1389 
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been usual with the honest and well-meaning host 
to provide a bill of fare, which all persons may 
peruse at their first entrance into the house; and, 
having thence acquainted themselves with the en- 
tertainment which they may expect, may either 
stay and regale with what is provided for them, or 
may depart to some other ordinary better accom- 
‘modated to their taste. 

As we do not disdain to borrow wit or wisdom 
from any man who is capable of lending us either, 
we have condescended to take a hint from these 
honest victuallers, and shall prefix not only a 
general bill of fare to our whole entertainment, 
but shall likewise give the reader particular bills to 
every course which is to be served up in this volume. 

The provision, then, which we have here made, 
is no other than Human Nature: nor do I fear 
that my sensible reader, though most luxurious in 
his taste, will start, cavil, or be offended because 
I have named but one article. The tortoise, as 
the alderman of Bristol, well learned in eating, 
knows by much experience, besides the delicious 
calipash and calipee, contains many different kinds 
of food; nor can the learned reader be ignorant, 
that in human nature, though here collected under 
one general name, is such prodigious variety, that 
a cook will have sooner gone through all the several 
species of animal! and vegetable food in the world, 
than an author will be able to exhaust so extensive 
a subject. 

An objection may perhaps be apprehended 
from the more delicate, that this dish is too com- 
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mon and vulgar; for what else is the subject of all 
_the romances, novels, plays, and poems, with 
which the stalls abound? Many exquisite viands 
might be rejected by the epicure, if it was a suffi- 
cient cause for his contemning of them as common 
and vulgar, that something was to be found in the 
most paltry alleys under the same name. In real- 
ity, true nature is as difficult to be met with in 
authors, as the Bayonne ham, or Bologna sausage, 
is to be found in the shops. 

But the whole, to continue the same metaphor, 
consists in the cookery of the author; for, as 
Mr. Pope tells us,— 


True wit is nature to advantage dress’d; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er’so well expressed. 


‘The same animal which hath the honour to have 
some part of his flesh eaten at the table of a duke, 
may perhaps be degraded in another part, and 
some of his limbs gibbetted, as it were, in the vilest 
stall in town. Where then lies the difference be- 
tween the food of the nobleman and the porter, 
if both are at dinner on the same ox or calf, but 
in the seasoning, the dressing, the garnishing, and 
the setting forth? Hence the one provokes and 
incites the most languid appetite, and the other 
turns and palls that which is the sharpest and 
keenest. 

In like manner the excellence of the mental en- 
tertainment consists less in the subject than in the 
author’s skill in well dressing it up. How pleased, 
therefore, will the reader be to find that we have, in 
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the following work, adhered closely to one of the 
highest principles of the best cook which the pres- 
ent age, or perhaps that of Heliogabalus, hath pro- 
duced? This great man, as is well known to all 
lovers of polite eating, begins at first by setting 
plain things before his hungry guests, rising after- 
wards by degrees, as their stomachs may be sup- 
posed to decrease, to the very quintessence of 
sauce and spices. In like manner we shall repre- 
sent human nature at first, to the keen appetite 
of our reader, in that more plain and simple 
manner in which it is found in the country, and 
shall hereafter hash and ragout it with all the high 
French and Italian seasoning of affectation and 
vice which courts and cities afford. By these 
means, we doubt not but our reader may be ren- 
dered desirous to read on for ever, as the great 
person just above mentioned is supposed to have 
made some persons eat. 

Having premised thus much, we will now detain 
those who like our bill of fare no longer from their 
diet, and shall proceed directly to serve up the 
first course of our history for their entertainment. 


Book II 


Chap. I.—Showing what Kind of History this is; 
what it is like, and what it is not like 


Though we have properly enough entitled this 
our work a history, and not a life; nor an apology 
for a life, as is more in fashion; yet we intend in it 
rather to pursue the method of those writers who 
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profess to disclose the revolutions of countries, 
than to imitate the painful and voluminous his- 
‘torian, who, to preserve the regularity of his 
series, thinks himself obliged to fill up as much 
paper with the details of months and years in 
which nothing remarkable happened, as he em- 
ploys upon those notable eras when the greatest 
scenes have been transacted on the human stage. 
Such histories as these do in reality very much re- 
semble a newspaper which consists of just the same 
number of words, whether there be any news in it 
or not. They may likewise be compared to a 
stage coach, which performs constantly the same 
course empty as well as full: the writer indeed 
seems to think himself obliged to keep even pace 
with Time, whose amanuensis he is; and like his - 
master, travels as slowly through centuries of 
monkish dulness, when the world seems to have 
been asleep, as through that bright and busy age 
so nobly distinguished by the excellent Latin poet: 


Ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis, 
Omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
Horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris auris; 
In dubioque fuit sub utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanis esset, terraque marique: 


of which we wish we could give our reader a more 
adequate translation than that by Mr. Creech: 


When dreadful Carthage frighted Rome with 
arms, 

And all the world was shook with fierce alarms; 

Whilst undecided yet which part should fall, 

Which nation rise the glorious lord of all. 
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Now it is our purpose, in the ensueing pages, 
to pursue a contrary method: when any extraor- 
dinary scene presents itself, as we trust will often 
be the case, we shall spare no pains nor paper to 
open it at large to our reader; but if whole years 
should pass without producing any thing worthy 
his notice, we shall not be afraid of a chasm in our 
history, but shall hasten on to matters of conse- 
quence, and leave such periods of time totally 
unobserved. These are indeed to be considered as 
blanks in the grand lottery of Time: we therefore, 
who are the registers of that lottery, shall imitate 
those sagacious persons who deal in that which is 
drawn at Guildhall, and who never trouble the 
public with the many blanks they dispose of; but 
- when a great prize happens to be drawn, the news- 
papers are presently filled with it, and the world is 
sure to be informed at whose office it was sold: 
indeed commonly two or three different offices lay 
claim to the honour of having disposed of it; by 
which I suppose the adventurers are given to under- 
stand that certain brokers are in the secrets of 
Fortune, and indeed of her cabinet council. 

My reader then is not to be surprised, if in the 
course of this work he shall find some chapters very 
short and others altogether as long; some that con- 
tain only the time of a single day and others that 
comprise years; in a word, if my history sometimes 
seems to stand still, and sometimes to fly: for all 
which I shall not look on myself as accountable to 
any court of critical jurisdiction whatever; for as I 
am in reality the founder of a new province of 
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writing, so I am at liberty to make what laws I 
please therein; and these laws my readers, whom I 


‘ consider as my subjects, are bound to believe in 


and to obey; with which, that they may readily 
and cheerfully comply, I do hereby assure them 
that I shall principally regard their ease and ad- 
vantage in all such institutions; for I do not, like a 
jure divino tyrant, imagine that they are my slaves 
or my commodity. Iam indeed set over them for 
their own good only, and was created for their use 
and not they for mine; nor do I doubt, while I 
make their interest the great rule of my writings, 
they will unanimously concur in supporting my 
dignity, and in rendering me all the honour I shall 
deserve or desire. 


Book V 


Chap. I.—Of the Serious in Writing, and for what 
Purpose it is Introduced 


Peradventure there may be no parts in this 
prodigious work which will give the reader less 
pleasure in the perusing, than those which have 
given the author the greatest pain in composing. 
Among these probably may be reckoned those 
initial essays which we have prefixed to the his- 
torical matter contained in every book; and which 
we have determined to be essentially necessary to 
this kind of writing, of which we have set ourselves 
atthe head. For this our determination we do not 
hold ourselves strictly bound to assign any reason; 
it being abundantly sufficient that we have laid 
it down, as a rule necessary to be observed in all 
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prosai-comi-epic writing. Who ever demanded 
the reasons of that nice unity of time or place 
which is now established to be so essential to dra- 
matic poetry? What critic has ever been asked, 
why a play may not contain two days as well as 
one? or why the audience, provided they travel 
like electors, without any expense, may not be 
wafted fifty miles as well as five? Has any com- 
mentator well accounted for the limitation which 
an ancient critic has set to the drama, which he will 
have contain neither more nor less than five acts? 
or has any one living attempted to explain what 
the modern judges of our theatres mean by that 
word Low; by which they have happily succeeded 
in banishing all humour from the stage, and have 
made the theatre as dull asa drawing-room? Upon 
all these occasions the world seems to have em- 
braced a maxim of our law, viz., cuicunque in arte 
sua perito credendum est: for it seems perhaps 
difficult to conceive that any one should have had 
enough of impudence to lay down dogmatical 
rules in any art or science without the least founda- 
tion: in such cases, therefore, we are apt to con- 
clude there are sound and good reasons at the bot- 
tom, though we are unfortunately not able to see 
so far. Now in reality the world have paid too 
great a compliment to critics, and have imagined 
them men of much greater profundity than they 
really are: from this complaisance the critics have 
been emboldened to assume a dictatorial power, 
and have so far succeeded that they have now be- 
come the masters, and have the assurance to give 
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laws to those authors from whose predecessors they 
originally received them. The critic, rightly con- 
sidered, is no more than the clerk, whose office it is 
to transcribe the rules and laws laid down by 
those great judges, whose vast strength of genius 
has placed them in the light of legislators in the 
several sciences over which they presided: this 
office was all which the critics of old aspired to; nor 
did they ever dare to advance a sentence, without 
supporting it by the authority of the judge from 
whence it was borrowed. But in process of time, 
and in ages of ignorance, the clerk began to invade 
the power and assume the dignity of his master; 
the laws of writing were no longer founded on the 
practice of the author, but on the dictates of the 
critic: the clerk became the legislator, and those 
very peremptorily gave laws whose business it 
was at first only to transcribe them. Hence arose 
an obvious and perhaps an unavoidable error; for 
these critics, being men of shallow capacities, very 
easily mistook mere form for substance: they acted 
as a judge would who should adhere to the lifeless 
letter of law, and reject the spirit. Little cireum- 
stances, which were perhaps accidental in a great 
author, were by these critics considered to con- 
stitute his chief merit, and transmitted as essentials 
to be observed by all his successors; to these en- 
croachments, time and ignorance, the two great 
supporters of imposture, gave authority; and thus 
many rules for good writing have been established, 
which have not the least foundation in truth or 
nature; and which commonly serve for no other 
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purpose than to curb and restrain genius in the 
same manner as it would have restrained the 
dancing master, had the many excellent treatises 
on that art laid it down as an essential rule that 
every man must dancein chains. To avoid, there- 
fore, all imputation of laying down a rule for 
posterity, founded only on the authority of zpse 
dixit,—for which, to say the truth, we have not 
the profoundest veneration,—we shall here waive 
the privilege above contended for, and proceed to 
lay before the reader the reasons which have in- 
duced us to intersperse these several digressive 
essays in the course of this work. And here we 
shall of necessity be led to open a new vein of 
knowledge, which, if it has been discovered, has 
not to our remembrance been wrought on by any 
ancient or modern writer: this vein is no other 
than that of contrast, which runs through all the 
works of the creation, and may probably have a 
large share in constituting in us the idea of all 
beauty, as well natural as artificial: for what 
demonstrates the beauty and excellence of any- 
thing but its reverse? Thus the beauty of day, 
and that of summer, is set off by the horrors of 
night and winter; and I believe, if it was possible 
for a man to have seen only the two former, he 
would have a very imperfect idea of their beauty. 
But to avoid too serious an air; can it be doubted 
but that the finest woman in the world would lose 
all benefit of her charms in the eyes of a man who 
had never seen one of another cast? The ladies 
themselves seem so sensible of this, that they are all 
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industrious to procure foils; nay, they will become 
foils to themselves: for I have observed, at Bath 
’ particularly, that they endeavour to appear as 
ugly as possible in the morning, in order to set 
off that beauty which they intend to show you in 
the evening. Most artists have this secret in prac- 
tice, though some perhaps have not much studied 
the theory; the jeweller knows that the finest bril- 
liant requires a foil; and the painter, by the con- 
trast of his figures, often acquires great applause. 

A great genius among us will illustrate this 
matter fully. I cannot indeed range him under 
any general head of common artists, as he has a 
title to be placed among those 


Inventas qui vitam excoluere per artes: 
Who by invented arts have life improved. 


I mean here, the inventor of that most exquisite 
entertainment, called the English pantomime. 
This entertainment consisted of two parts, which 
the inventor distinguished by the names of the 
serious and the comic. The serious exhibited a 
certain number of heathen gods and heroes, who 
were certainly the worst and dullest company into 
which an audience was ever introduced; and, 
which was a secret known to few, were actually 
intended so to be, in order to contrast the comic 
part of the entertainment, and to display the tricks 
of Harlequin to the better advantage. This was, 
perhaps, no very civil use of such personages, 
but the contrivance was, nevertheless, ingenious 
enough, and had its effect. And this will now 
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plainly appear if, instead of serious and comic, we 
supply the words duller and dullest, for the comic 
was certainly duller than anything before shown 
on the stage, and could be set off only by that 
superlative degree of dullness which composed 
the serious. So intolerably serious, indeed, were 
these gods and heroes, that Harlequin (though 
the English gentleman of that name is not at all 
related to the French family, for he is of a much 
more serious disposition) was always welcome on 
the stage, as he relieved the audience from worse 
company. Judicious writers have always prac- 
tised this art of contrast, with great success. I 
have been surprised that Horace should cavil at 
this art in Homer; but, indeed, he contradicts him- 
self in the very next line: 


Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 
Verum opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum: 


I grieve if e’er great Homer chance to sleep; 
Yet slumbers on long works have right to creep: 


for we are not here to understand, as perhaps 
some have, that an author actually falls asleep 
while he is writing. It is true that readers are too 
apt to be so overtaken. But if the work was as 
long as any of Oldmixon, the author himself is too 
well entertained to be subject to the least —— 
ness: he is, as Mr. Pope observes, 


Sleepless himself to give his readers sleep. 


To say the truth, these soporific parts are so many 
serious scenes artfully interwoven, in order to con- 
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trast and set off the rest; and this is the true 
meaning of a late facetious writer, who told the 
public that, whenever he was dull, they might be 
assured there was a design in it. In this light, 
then, or rather in this darkness, I would have the 
reader to consider these initial essays; and, after 
this warning, if he shall be of opinion that he can 
find enough of serious in other parts of this his- 
tory, he may pass over these, in which we profess 
to be laboriously dull, and begin the following 
books at the second chapter. 


Book X 


Chap. I.—Containing Instructions very necessary 
to be perused by Modern Critics 


Reader, it is impossible we should know what 
sort of person thou wilt be; for perhaps thou may- 
est be as learned in human nature as Shakspeare 
himself was, and perhaps thou mayest be no wiser 
than some of his editors. Now, lest this latter 
should be the case, we think proper, before 
we go any farther together, to give thee a few 
wholesome admonitions, that thou mayest not 
as grossly misunderstand and misrepresent us, as 
some of the said editors have misunderstood and 
misrepresented their author. First, then, we 
warn thee not too hastily to condemn any of the 
incidents in this our history as impertinent and 
foreign to our main design, because thou dost not 
immediately conceive in what manner such inci- 
dent may conduce to that design. This work 
may, indeed, be considered as a great creation of 
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our own; and for a little reptile of a critic to pre- 
sume to find fault with any of its parts, without 
knowing the manner in which the whole is con- 
nected, and before he comes to the final catastro- 
phe, is a most presumptuous absurdity. The 
allusion and metaphor we have here made use of, 
we must acknowledge to be infinitely too great 
for our occasion; but there is, indeed, no other 
which is at all adequate to express the difference 
between an author of the first rate and a critic of 
the lowest. Another caution we would give thee, 
my good reptile, is, that thou dost not find out too 
near a resemblance between certain characters 
here introduced; as, for instance, between the 
landlady who appears in the seventh book and her 
intheninth. Thou art to know, friend, that there 
are certain characteristics in which most individ- 
uals of every profession and occupation agree: to 
be able to preserve these characteristics, and at 
the same time to diversify their operations, is one 
talent of a good writer. Again, to mark the nice 
distinction between two persons actuated by the 
same vice or folly, is another; and as this last talent 
is found in very few writers, so is the true discern- 
ment of it found in as few readers; though, I be- 
lieve, the observation of this forms a very principal 
pleasure in those who are capable of the discovery. 
Every person, for instance, can distinguish between 
Sir Epicure Mammon and Sir Fopling Flutter; 
but to note the difference between Sir Fopling 
Flutter and Sir Courtly Nice requires a more ex- 
quisite judgment, for want of which, vulgar spec- 
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tators of plays very often do great injustice in the 
theatre, where I have sometimes known a poet in 
- danger of being convicted as a thief, upon much 
worse evidence than the resemblance of hands has 
been held to beinthelaw. In reality, Iapprehend 
every amorous widow on the stage would run the 
hazard of being condemned as a servile imitation 
of Dido, but that happily very few of our playhouse 
critics understand enough of Latin to read Virgil. 

In the next place, we must admonish thee, 
my worthy friend (for perhaps thy heart may be 
better than thy head), not to condemn a character 
as a bad one because it is not perfectly a good one. 
If thou dost delight in these models of perfection, 
there are books enow written to gratify thy taste; 
but as we have not, in the course of our conversa- 
tion, ever happened to meet with any such person, 
we have not chosen to introduce any such here. 
To say the truth, I a little question whether mere 
man ever arrived at this consummate degree of ex- 
cellence, as well as whether there has ever existed 
a monster bad enough to verify that 


; nulla virtute redemptum 

A vitiist . 
in Juvenal: nor do I, indeed, conceive the good 
purposes served by inserting characters of such 
angelic perfection, or such diabolical depravity, 
in any work of invention; since, from contemplat- 
ing either, the mind of man is more likely to be 
overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, than to draw 


‘By no virtue redeemed from his vices. 
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any good uses from such patterns; for, in the 
former instance, he may be both concerned and 
ashamed to see a pattern of excellence in his na- 
ture, which he may reasonably despair of ever 
arriving at: and, in contemplating the latter, he 
may be no less affected with those uneasy sensa- 
tions, at seeing the nature, of which he is a par- 
taker, degraded into so odious and detestable a 
creature. In fact, if there be enough of goodness 
in a character to engage the admiration and affec- 
tion of a well-disposed mind, though there should 
appear some of those little blemishes, quas hu- 
mana parum cavit natura,! they will raise our com- 
passion rather than our abhorrence. Indeed, 
nothing can be of more moral use than the imper- 
fections which are seen in examples of this kind; 
since such form a kind of surprise, more apt to 
affect and dwell upon our minds, than the faults 
of very vicious and wicked persons. The foibles 
and vices of men, in whom there is a great mixture 
of good, become more glaring objects from the vir- 
tues which contrast them and showtheir deformity; 
and when we find such vices attended with their 
evil consequence to our favourite characters, we 
are not only taught to shun them for our own sake, 
but to hate them for the mischiefs they have al- 
ready brought on those we love. And now, my 
friends, having given you these few admonitions, 
we will, if you please, once more set forward with 
our history. 
Biduie of HENRY FIELDING. 
1Which human nature too little avoids. 
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Aspires After Eminence in Literature 


[To His Father] 


December 5, 1824. 
[In his eighteenth year] 


I take this early opportunity to write to you, 
because I wish to know fully your inclination with 
regard to the profession I am to pursue when I leave 
college. 

For my part, I have already hinted to you 
what would best please me. I want to spend 
one year at Cambridge for the purpose of reading 
history, and of becoming familiar with the best 
authors in polite literature; whilst at the same 
time I can be acquiring a knowledge of the Italian 
language, without an acquaintance with which I 
shall be shut out from one of the most beautiful 
departments of letters. The French I mean to 
understand pretty thoroughly before I leave col- 
lege. After leaving Cambridge I would attach 
myself to some literary periodical publication, 
by which I could maintain myself and still enjoy 
the advantages of reading. Now, I do not think 
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that there is anything visionary or chimerical in 
my plan thus far. The fact is—and I will not dis- 
guise it in the least, for I ought not—I most eagerly 
aspire after future eminence in literature; my whole 
soul burns most ardently for it, and every earthly 
thought centers in it. There may be something 
visionary in this, but I flatter myself that I have 
prudence enough to keep my enthusiasm from de- 
feating its own object by too great haste. Surely, 
there never was a better opportunity offered for 
the exertion of literary talent in our own country 
than is now offered. To be sure, most of our 
literary men thus far have not been professedly so, 
‘until they have studied and entered the practice of 
|Theology, Law, or Medicine. But this is evi- 
dently lost time. I do believe that we ought to 
pay more attention to the opinion of philosophers, 
that ‘‘nothing but Nature can qualify a man for 
knowledge.” 

| Whether Nature has given me any capacity 
for knowledge or not, she has at any rate given 
me a very strong predilection for literary pur- 
suits, and I am almost confident in believing, that, 
if I can ever rise in the world, it must be by the 
exercise of my talent in the wide field of literature. 
With such a belief, I must say that I am unwilling 
to engage in the study of the law. 

Here, then, seems to be the starting point: 
and I think it best to float out into the world upon 
that tide and in that channel which will the soon- 
est bring me to my destined port, and not to strug- 
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gle against both wind and tide and by attempting 
what is impossible lose everything. 


“Wreck of the Hesperus” 
[Diary] 

December 30, 1839.—I wrote last night a notice 
of Allston’s poems. After which I sat till twelve 
o’clock by my fire, smoking, when suddenly it 
came into my mind to write the Ballad of the 
Schooner Hesperus; which I accordingly did. 
Then I went to bed, but could not sleep. New 
thoughts were running in my mind, and I got up to 
add them to the ballad. It was three by the 
clock. I then went to bed and fell asleep. I feel 
pleased with the ballad. It hardly cost me an 
effort. It did not come into my mind by lines but 
by stanzas. 


“The Belfry of Bruges” 


[Diary] 

May 30, 1824.—In the evening took the railway 
from Ghent to Bruges. Stopped at “La Fleur de 
Blé,” attracted by the name, and found it a good 
hotel. It was not yet night; and J strolled through 
the fine old streets and felt myself a hundred years 
old. Thechimes seemed to be ringing incessantly; 
and the air of repose and antiquity was delightful. 

j Oh those chimes, those chimes, how de- 
liciously they lull one to sleep! The little bells, 
with their clear liquid notes, like the voices of 
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boys in a choir, and the solemn bass of the great 
bell tolling in, like the-voice of a friar! 

31st.—Rose before five and climbed the high 
belfry which was once crowned by the gilded 
copper dragon now at Ghent. The carillon of 
forty-eight bells; the little chamber in the tower; 
the machinery like a huge barrel organ, with keys 
like a musical instrument for the carilloneur 
(ringer); the view from the tower; the singing of 
swallows with the chimes; the fresh morning air; 
the mist in the horizon; the red roofs far below; the 
canal, like a silver clasp, linking the city with the 
sea—how much to remember! 


“Evangeline” 
[Diary] 

December 15, 1846.—Stayed at home, working 
a little at ‘“Evangeline’’; planning out the second 
part, which fascinates me—if I can but give com- 
plete tone and expression to it. Of materials 
for this part there is superabundance. The 
difficulty is to select, and to give unity to variety. 

17th.—Finished this morning, and copied, the 
first canto of the second part of “Evangeline”. The 
portions of the poem which J write in the morning, 
I write chiefly standing at my desk here by the 
window, so as to need no copying. What I write 
at other times is scrawled with a pencil on my 
knee in the dark, and has to be written out after- 
ward. This way of writing with a pencil and port- 
folio I enjoy much, as I can sit by the fireside and 
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do not use my eyes. I seea panorama of the Mis- 
sissippi advertised. This comes very apropos. 
The river comes to me instead of my going to the 
river; and as it is to flow through the pages of the 
poem, I look upon this as a special benediction. 


To a Sympathetic Reviewer 
[To John 8. Dwight] 


December 10, 1847. 

Ishould havewrittensoonerto thank you for your 
most friendly and cordial notice of ‘Evangeline’ 
in the Harbinger, but by some adverse fate I could 
not get a copy of the paper until some ten or fifteen 
days after its publication. It would hardly be 
modest in me to tell you how much satisfaction it 
gaveme. But, setting modesty aside, I thank you 
for it very heartily, and this rather for the sym- 
pathy than the praise. There are so many 
persons who rush forward in front of one, and seiz- 
ing one’s Pegasus by the rein give him such a jerk 
as to make his mouth bleed, that I always feel 
grateful to any one who is willing to go a few paces 
side by side with me. _ I think you will agree with 
me that what a writer asks of his reader is not so 
much to like as to listen. You I have to thank 
for both. 


Death of his Mother 
[Diary] 


March 12, 1851.—As I was going to college this 
afternoon, I met a boy bringing a telegraphic des- 
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patch from Portland. My heart failed me at the 
sight and foretold its contents. They were, ‘“Your 
mother died to-day suddenly.”” In a few minutes 
I was on my way to Portland, where I arrived be- 
fore midnight. In the chamber where I last took 
leave of her lay my mother, to welcome and take 

leave of me no more. I sat all that night alone 
with her—without terror, almost without sorrow, 
so tranquil had been her death. A sense of peace 
came over me, as if there had been no shock or 
jar in nature, but a harmonious close to a long life. 


The Cross of Snow 


In 1861 the poet’s wife died as the result of a 
most tragical fire. In the poet’s Life by Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow, his brother, we are told: 

“Highteen years afterward, looking over, one 
day, an illustrated book of Western scenery, his 
attention was arrested by a picture of that mysteri- 
ous mountain (in Colorado) upon whose lonely, 
lofty breast the snow lies in long furrows that 
make a rude but wonderfully clear image of a vast 
cross. At night, as he looked upon the pictured 
countenance of his wife that hung upon his cham- 
ber wall, his thoughts framed themselves into the 
verses that follow. He put them away in his port- 
folio, where they were found after his death. That 
has removed from them the seal of secrecy.” 


In the long sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
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Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
Never through martydom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 

The legend of a life more benedight. 


There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side, 

Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 


These eighteen years, through all the changing 
scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she 


ied. 
July, 10, 1879. 
On Translating 
[To John Neal] 
August 2, 1867. 


I had the pleasure of receiving your letter yes- 
terday, and am very happy to get your hearty 
approval of my attempt to tell the exact truth of 
Dante. A great many people think that a trans- 
lation ought not to be too faithful; that the writer 
should put himself into it as well as his original; 
that it should be Homer and Co., or Dante and 
Co.; and that what the foreign author really says 
should be falsified or modified, if thereby the 
smoothness of the verse can be improved. On the 
contrary I maintain—and am delighted that you 
agree with me—that a translator, like a witness on 
the stand, should hold up his right hand and swear 
to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” You, who all your life long have 
been fighting for the truth in all things, without 
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fear or favor, could not, I am sure, think other- 
wise. 


“The Divine Tragedy” 
[From a Journal] 


January 6, 1871.—The subject of the “Divine 
Tragedy” has taken entire possession of me, so 
that I can think of nothing else. All day ponder- 
ing upon and arranging it. 

7th.—I find all hospitalities and social gather- 
ings just now great interruptions. But perhaps it 
is for the best [that I have them]. I should work 
too hard, and perhaps not so well. 

8th.—During the last week I have written five 
scenes [in the Tragedy]. 


Could Not Poetize at Will 
[To Florence a ——] 


November 20, 1871. 

I have put off answering your nice little note 
from day to day; but, as you see, I have not for- 
gotten it. I have been hoping all along that some 
lines of poetry, such as you ask for, would come 
into my mind. But they would not, and so I 
have to write you in prose, not to keep you waiting 
any longer. 

If you will ask your papa, who knows all about 
it, he will tell you that good poems do not always 
come to one’s mind when wanted. Verses—yes, 
one can write those at any time; but real poetry— 
that is another matter. I think good prose is 
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better than bad verse. I do not say bad poetry 
because when it is bad, it is no longer poetry. 
And so I send you this little note instead of 
a little song; and with it good wishes for your 
birthday, and kind remembrances for your father. 


At Seventy 
[To G. W. Childs] 


March 13, 18—. 

You do not know yet what it is to be seventy 
years old. I will tell you, so that you may not 
be taken by surprise when your turn comes. It 
is like climbing the Alps. You reach a snow- 
crowned summit, and see behind you the deep val- - 
ley stretching miles and miles away, and before 
you other summits higher and whiter, which you 
may have strength to climb, or may not. Then 
you sit down and meditate and wonder which it will 
be. That is the whole story, amplify it as you 
may. All that one can say is that life is oppor- 
tunity. 


From His Table Talk 


If we could read the secret history of our ene- 
_ mies, we should find in each man’s life sorrow and 
suffering enough to disarm all hostility. 


__ As turning the logs will make a dull fire burn, 
| so change of studies a dull brain. 


The laws of nature are just, but terrible. There 
| igs no weak mercy in them. Cause and conse- 
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quence are inseparable and inevitable, The ele- 
ments have no forbearance. The fire burns, the 
water drowns, the air consumes, the earth buries. 
And perhaps it would be well for our race if the 
punishment of crimes against the laws of man 
were as inevitable as the punishment of crimes 
against the laws of nature—were man as unerring 
in his judgments as nature. 


In the mouths of many men soft words are like 
roses that soldiers put into the muzzle of their 
muskets on holidays. 


We often excuse our own want of philanthropy 
by giving the name of fanaticism to the more 
ardent zeal of others. 


Every great poem is in itself limited by neces- 
sity —but in its suggestions unlimited and infinite. 


When we reflect that all the aspects of nature, 
all the emotions of the soul, and all the events of 
life have been the subjects of poetry for hundreds 
and thousands of years, we can hardly wonder that 
there should be so many resemblances and coinci- 
dences of expression among poets, but rather that 
they are not more numerous and striking. 


The first pressure of a sorrow crushes out from 
our hearts the best wine; afterward the constant 
weight of it brings forth bitterness—the taste and 
stain from the lees of the vat. 
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Perseverance is a great element of success. If 


-you only knock long enough and loud enough 


at the gate, you are sure to wake up somebody. 


There are but few thinkers in the world, but 
a great many people who think they think. 


A great part of the happiness of life consists not 
in fighting battles, but in avoiding them. A mas- 
terly retreat is in itself a victory. 


In old age our bodies are worn-out instruments, 
on which the soul in‘vain tries to play the melodies 
of youth. But because the instrument has lost 
its strings, or is out of tune, it does not follow that 
the musician has lost his skill. 


So innate and strong is the love of liberty in all 
human hearts that, even against our better judg- 
ment, we instinctively sympathize with criminals 
escaping from prison. 

Nothing is more dangerous to an author than 
sudden success. The patience of genius is one 
of its most precious attributes. 


It is a great mystery to many people that an 
author should reveal to the public secrets that he 


shrinks from telling to his most intimate friends. 


More and more do I feel as I advance in life, 
how little we really know of each other. Friend- 
ship seems to me like the touch of musical glasses 
—it is only contact; but the glasses themselves, 
and their contents, remain quite distinct and un- 
mingled. 
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The highest exercise of imagination is not to 
devise what has no existence, but rather to per- 
ceive what really exists, though unseen by the out- 
ward eye—not creation, but insight. 


How sudden and sweet are the visitations of our 
happiest thoughts; what delightful surprises! In 
the midst of life’s most trivial occupations—as we 
are reading a newspaper, or lighting our bed-candle, 
or waiting for our horses to drive round—the 
lovely face appears; and thoughts more precious 
than gold are whispered in our ear. 


Style is the gait of the mind, and is as much a 
part of the man as his bodily gait is. 


The difference between a man of genius seen 
in his works and in his person, is like that of a 
light-house seen by night and by day—in the one 
case only a great fiery brain, in the other only a 
white tower. 


What discord should we bring into the universe 
if our prayers were all answered! Then we should 
govern the world, and not God. And do you 
think we should govern it better? It gives me 
only pain when I hear the long, wearisome peti- 
tions of men asking for they know not what. As 
frightened women clutch at the reins when there is 
danger, so do we grasp at God’s government with 
our prayers. Thanksgiving with a full heart— 
and the rest silence and submission to the divine > 
will! 
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The Shaping of ‘‘ E'xcelsior’’ 


[The following pages have been taken from an essay in 
“Men of Letters’”’ by the late Horace E. Scudder, permission 
being granted by the Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, who 
published the book and own the copyright.] 

Spread open in one of the cases of the Harvard 
University Library are the first and second drafts 
of ‘‘Excelsior,”’ and a rare chance is given of seeing 
how a poet, when he has seized upon the central 
thought of a poem, will sometimes work industri- 
ously at its finalform. The first draft was written 
upon the blank spaces of a letter from Charles 
Sumner. 

The first stanza, with its erasures, is as follows:— 


The shades of night were falling fast 


When through an Alpine village pass’d 
+hrough snow and ice 
bore above price 
’mid 


A youth who as-the-peasant-cung 
A banner with the strange device 
esvonded aa tow tone, 
Excelsior ! 
The poet’s first attempt was at a contrasted 
image of the peasant’s humble life with its con- 
tentment, and the aspiration of the youth unin- 


telligible to the peasant in the valley. It was too 
soon to introduce this contrast; he resolved to 
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show the youth only, not speaking, but silently 
displaying his symbol, precious however to himself. 
Then the preciousness appeared commonplace or 
necessarily involved in the very action of the 
youth, and. the poet returned to the idea of a con- 
trast, but this time a contrast of cold, indifferent 
nature and passionate, spiritual man. What an 
immense advance in fulness of expression! It is 
curious, however, that in the second draft, on an- 
other paper, also preserved, the poet returned to 
this idea and tried again— 


A youth who bore a pearl of price,— 


possibly seeking to connect the image with the 
Biblical one in order to suggest the interpretation 
of his parable by linking it with an accepted image 
of spiritual contempt of the world. There is a 
slight verbal correction also in ’md for through, 
as if the physical difficulty of through ice annoyed 
him. The second stanza in the first draft reads: 


his eye beneath 
His brow was sad; but-undernesth 


Flash’d like a falchion from its sheath 
Eis-steel buieeve 
rung 


And like a silver clarion sung, 
The accents of that 
His-sweet-reiee-it-at unknown tongue. 


Excelsior / 
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Here he was dissatisfied as soon as he had half 
completed the third line, for he had finished the 
‘ idea and had half a line to spare. He went back, 
struck out but underneath, wrote his eye beneath, 
which instantly gave him the compactness he 
wished and a straightforwardness of construction 
also. Then, probably, when he had said that his 
sweet voice sung like a silver clarion, he reflected 
that a clarion rung rather than sung, and changing 
his word, he saw that in the accents of the tongue 
he had a more ringing power than he had in asweet 
voice, and certainly not only is the measure of the 
last line now better, but there has been a great 
access of virility; the mere change of sung to rung 
has lifted the third line into something like a 
trumpet-note. 

' Inthe third stanza, the first draft showed only two 
slight alterations; in the first line he wrote humble 
homes, which he changed to happy homes, thus 
presenting a stronger contrast to the youth’s lone- 
liness, and in the second he changed pure and bright 
to clear and bright, but the whole stanza was un- 
satisfactory as it then stood: 


In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam clear and bright, 
And far o’erhead the glaciers shone, 


His lips breath’d with a stifled groan, 


Excelsior ! 
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The labor appears in the second draft, where 
the first two lines are the same, but the second 
two are thus worked over: 


Above the spectral 
Andferebervethe glaciers shone; 
And from his lips escaped a 
Bistipsepresstibessite groan. 


Not only is the rhythm better in this last line 
but the action is far more poetic, while both lines 
have gained in nervous force and in their connec- 
tion with each other. As first written, there was 
an awkward halt at the close of the third line. In 
the final revision one other change was introduced 
by making the fires gleam warm and bright instead 
of clear and bright, which was a weak redundancy, 
while warm also intensifies the contrast. 

The fourth stanza came easily. The first three 
lines were unchanged in the first draft or the second 
and stood as they do in the printed form. The 
fourth line in the first draft appeared: 


his clarion 
And clear that-yeuthfut voice replied: 


in the second draft, it was 


loud 
And eleae his clarion voice replied: 


in the poem it now reads 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 


Slight changes these, but in the direction of 
euphony and picturesqueness. It may be said 
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that youthful in its contrast to the old man was 
preferable, but it was not so euphonic, and clarion, 
though used before, was probably taken as sug- 
gesting, with loudness, the spiritual cry of the 
young man heard above the physical voice of the 
tempest and torrent. 

There is some uncertainty in deciphering the 
erasures of the fifth stanza. In the corrections, 
however, there is no singular variation of form ex- 
cept that in the third line, pale blue eye became 
altered to bright blue eye; possibly the poet at first 
meant to indicate his weariness by pale, and then 
resolved to give rather his resolution in bright. 

In the sixth stanza the pine tree’s withered 
branch is an improvement upon the first form, 
which appeared in both drafts, the withered pine 
tree’s branch and awful avalanche was first the tamer 
falling avalanche. 

The seventh stanza was wholly rewritten, and 
recast. Besides the lineal erasures, lines are 
drawn downward, marking out the whole, and a 
new stanza takes its place. 


And as the 
Phe-pievs monks of Saint Bernard 


In haste the convent gate unbarr’d 


They 
And heard amid the falling snow 


More faint that smothered voice of woe, 


Excelsior ! 
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This was clearly abrupt in transition and false 
also to the thought of the poem, for it was no part 
of the poet’s intention to characterize the cry as a 
smothered voice of woe; so he rewrote it as it now 
stands, except that in the second draft he wrote 
startled air for frosty and clear cold successively, a 
change which added a new and striking effect. 
The immense improvement in the new stanza is 
apparent at a glance, since in the turn of the poem 
the very action of the monks is subtly connected 
with the aspiration of the youth. 

The first two lines of the last stanza but one 
gave the poet some trouble before he could find the 
most fit expression. In the first draft he wrote 
without erasure— 


And guided by the faithful hound, 
A frozen, lifeless corse they found; 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
The banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 
In the second draft the first two lines appear: 


A traveller, by 
Buried-snew the faithful hound 
Half buried in the snow was 


Ferup-+the-pass-e-traveler found 


The form in the first draft was probably chosen 
before the original seventh stanza was discarded. 
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Certainly the omission of the pious monks in 


_ the final discovery is a gain; the loneliness of the 


youth is intensified when he is discovered not by 
one of his own race, but by a hound. Once more, 
as in the beginning, there is, as it were, a resolu- 
tion into nature, and the youth, the snow and ice, 
and a dumb creature remain. 

The first two lines of the last stanza stand in 
print as they were first written, but the last two 
lines show the poet’s fatigue at the close of his work. 
He had his idea perfected, but his mind stumbled 
over the right words. Thus the first draft is as 
follows: 


feeb 

Hie-ins-hed ht-the-el - 
serene 

And from ee deep sky, faint and far 


A voice deeppeed like a falling star, 


Excelsior ! 


He did not know it then, but he had really finished 
his poem, for when he came later to write his 
second draft, he made his correction over again: 


serene 
And from the deep sky, faint and far 


At the bottom of the first draft are the words, 
“September 28, 1841. Half-past three o’clock, 
morning. Now to bed.” He wrote first Sep- 
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tember 27, and then remembered that he had 
reached the next day-and changed the 7 to 8. If 
any one is curious to know the day of the week, it 
was Monday night that the poet sat up to write 
this poem. Sumner’s letter to him is dated 
merely Thursday, so one can imagine that he had 
- answered it and now had it lying by him as waste 
paper. 

The study of the growth of a poem is an interest- 
ing and curious business, yet after all how little one 
really sees of the poet at work. Somehow or other, 
as Lowell says regarding Hawthorne, apropos of 
his note-books, you look through the key-hole and 
think you will catch the secret of the alchemist, but 
at the critical moment his back is turned toward 
you. It is rare, however, that one has so good an 
opportunity as this of seeing the shaping of a poetic 
idea. 


JUNE 23 
THE YOUNG FOREIGNER 


N SOUTHERN Germany lies the little town of 
Griinwiesel. It is a village like all others of its 
size—in the center a small marketplace with a 
fountain; at one side the old Gothic town hall; 
round about the square the houses of the justice 
of the peace and the most influential merchants; 
and in a few narrow streets the dwellings of the 
other citizens. Everyone knows everyone else; 
everyone knows what is going on; and if the parson 
or the mayor or the doctor has a specially fine dish 
served at lunch the whole town hears of it by 
dinner time. The same afternoon the women will 
call on each other and discuss the great event 
over their cookies and strong coffee. And their 
conclusion is that the parson must have gone in 
for a lottery and won like any heathen; that the 
mayor’s bread is well buttered; or that the doctor 
has received a couple of gold pieces from the drug- 
gist for writing some good expensive prescriptions. 
So you can imagine how disgruntled was such a 
gossipy little town when an old gentleman ap- 
peared of whom no one knew whence he came, 
what he was there for, or how he made his living. 
The mayor had seen his passport, and declared at 
175 
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coffee at the doctor’s house that though the paper 
was correctly viséd from Berlin to Griinwiesel, 
yet there must be something fishy, for the man ap- 
peared so taciturn. The mayor was the most im- 
portant person in the town; small wonder that 
from then on the Stranger was regarded as a bit 
queer. Moreover, his way of life was not likely 
to rid the citizens of this impression. He rented a 
large house that had long stood empty, put into it 
a whole van-load of queer, unusual furniture, such 
as stoves, mantelpieces, chemical apparatus, and 
the like, and lived there quite alone. He did his 
own cooking, and no human soul was allowed in 
the house, except an old man from the village who 
brought him his purchases of bread, meat, and 
vegetables. Even he was only allowed into the 
hall where the Stranger himself took charge of the 
parcels. 

I was a boy of ten when the Stranger arrived, 
and I can still remember as though it were yester- 
day the gossip he caused in the village. He never 
came up to the bowling alley in the afternoon, like 
all the other men; nor did he drop into the tavern 
of an evening to talk over the news and smoke a 
pipe. In vain the mayor, the justice of the peace, 
the doctor, and the priest asked him in for meals or 
coffee: always he had some excuse. Some said he 
was crazy; others put him down as a Jew; a third 
party would maintain flatly that he was a magician: 
orasorcerer. I grew to eighteen years of age, and 
then twenty, and still he was known only as “‘ The 
Stranger.” 
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But one day it happened that a traveling me- 
nageriecametotown. It wasoneof those wander- 
ing troupes that are common in the country—a 
trained camel, a dancing bear, a few dogs and 
monkeys which look very comical in men’s clothes 
and do a few pathetic capers. They generally 
pass through the town, halting at the street corners 
and open spaces where they play a little discordant 
music with a drum and fife, make their animals ° 
perform, and then collect money from house to 
house. This particular troupe, however, was dis- 
tinguished by a gigantic orang-utang of almost 
human size which walked on its hind legs and was 
able to perform all sorts of skillful tricks. The 
little company happened to come to a halt before 
the Stranger’s house. When the drum and fife 
sounded he was seen looking angrily from behind 
his dingy overgrown windows. But presently he 
became more friendly. To everyone’s amazement 
he put his head out of the window and laughed 
heartily at the grimaces of the orang-utang. He 
even threw down a silver coin so large that the 
whole town spoke of it. 

The following morning the little circus moved 
on. The camel carried panniers in which the 
dogs and monkeys traveled at their ease, while the 
men and the big ape marched behind. But they 
were hardly gone more than a couple of hours 
when the Stranger sent. to the livery stable and de- 
manded, to the amazement of the proprietor, a 
carriage and extra horses, and drove out at the 
same gate and down the same road that the circus 
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had taken. The whole town was agog to know 
whither he had gone. . 

It was already dark when the Stranger returned 
to the town gate. There sat with him in the car- 
riage another person who had his hat pulled far 
down over his face and a silk scarf muffled round 
his mouth and ears. The gatekeeper deemed it 
his duty to address the newcomer and ask for his 
passport; but he answered very gruffly, muttering 
in some foreign tongue. 

“It’s my nephew,” said the Stranger, in a 
friendly way, pressing a few silver coins into the 
gatekeeper’s hand. ‘‘He understands hardly any 
German. He is only cursing a little in his own 
language because we have been delayed here.”’ 

“Oh, if he’s your worship’s nephew,” answered 
the gatekeeper, ‘‘of course he can come in without 
a passport. I suppose he’s going to live with 
you?”’ 

“Surely,” said the Stranger. ‘He expects to 
be here for a long visit.” 

The gatekeeper made no further objection and 
the Stranger and his nephew drove into the village. 
But the mayor and burghers were by no means 
pleased with the gatekeeper. He might at least 
have noticed a few words of the nephew’s speech; 
from that it would have been easy to tell of what 
nationality he and his uncle were. The gatekeeper, 
however, declared that it was neither French nor 
Italian, but sounded rather more like English, for 
indeed, if he was not mistaken, the young gentle- 
man had said, “‘Goddam.” In this way the gate- 
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keeper helped himself out of a difficulty and the 
new arrival to a name, for henceforth he was known 
in the village as “the young Englishman.” 

But nobody saw more of the young Englishman 
than they had of his uncle. He did not appear 
at the bowling alley or in the tavern; but in other 
ways he gave folks plenty to talk about. For it 
often happened that in the house of the Stranger, 
which had formerly been so silent, such a horrible 
shouting and uproar would be heard that the 
citizens would crowd the street in horror. They 
would see the young Englishman, dressed in a red 
coat and green trousers, with dishevelled hair and 
face of terror, running unbelievably swiftly past 
the windows, this way and that, through all the 
rooms. The old foreigner would pursue him in a 
red dressing gown with a hunting whip in his 
hand. Often he would miss him, but sometimes 
it would seem to the throng on the street that he 
must have caught him, for they would hear piteous 
cries of pain and resounding cracks of the lash. 
The women of the village had so lively a sympathy 
for this horrible treatment of the young foreigner 
that they finally begged the mayor to take steps. 
He wrote the Stranger a letter in which he re- 
proached him in strong terms for this rough 
treatment of his nephew; and threatened, if such 
scenes continued, to take the young man under 
his own special protection. 

But who was more astonished than the mayor 
when he saw the Stranger himself calling upon 
him, for the first time in ten years. The old 
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gentleman explained his actions as being the par- 
ticular orders of the young man’s parents who had 
instructed him to bring up the youth. He was 
otherwise a clever and industrious fellow (so the 
uncle declared), but he found languages ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The old gentleman was keenly 
anxious that his nephew should learn German 
speedily in order that he might have the pleasure of 
introducing him to the society of Griinwiesel, and 
he learned so slowly that often one could do noth- 
ing better than give him a thorough thrashing. 
The mayor was completely satisfied by these con- 
fidences. He advised the old gentleman to act 
with moderation; and used to say of an evening in 
the tavern that he had rarely met so cultivated 
and pleasant a man as the foreigner. ‘“‘The only 
pity is,”’ he used to add, “‘that he goes out so little; 
but I think that as soon as his nephew can talk 
a little German he will visit our circle more often.”’ 
By this one incident the opinion of the town was 
totally altered. People now spoke of the Stranger 
as a charming man, longed for a closer acquaint- 
ance, and found it quite natural if now and then a 
hideous uproar arose in the empty house. “He is 
giving his nephew German lessons,” Griinwiesel 
folk would say, and no longer halted to stare. 
After three months or so the instruction in 
German seemed to have ended, for the old gentle- 
man now went a step farther. There lived in the 
town an old broken-down Frenchman who used 
to give the young people dancing lessons. The 
Stranger asked him to call and said that he would 
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be glad to have his nephew instructed in the latest 
waltzes. He gave him to understand that the 
pupil was quick to learn but, as far as dancing was 
concerned, somewhat self-willed; for the youth had 
learned dancing previously from another master, 
but in so outlandish a way, that he could not allow 
him to appear in society. The nephew, however, 
rather fancied himself in the ballroom although his 
steps had not the faintest resemblance to a waltz 
or a two-step—not even to the Schottisch or the 
new French dances. But the old gentleman prom- 
ised a dollar an hour for the lesson, and the dancing 
master was ready enough to begin. j 

The old ‘Frenchman used to vow that there was 
never anything in the world so extraordinary as 
these dancing lessons. The nephew, who was 
quite a tall, slender young man with rather short 
legs, with his hair beautifully barbered, would ap- 
pear in a red frock coat, wide green trousers, and 
kid gloves. He spoke only a little and with a 
strong foreign accent; was at first obedient and 
attentive; but soon he would fall into the most 
wayward behavior. He would dance amazing 
figures in which he cut capers so extraordinary that 
sight and hearing almost failed his tutor; and if 
the latter attempted to correct him he would 
snatch off his pumps, hurl them at the French- 
man’s head and then caper about the room on all 
fours. At the sound of this uproar the old gentle- 
man would rush in suddenly in his flowing red 
dressing gown with a cap of gold paper on his head. 
He would let his hunting whip fall, by no means 
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gently, on his nephew’s back. The latter would 
then begin to howl most horribly and spring upon 
tables and high chests of drawers—even out on to 
the window sills—speaking a strange foreign 
tongue. But the old gentleman in his red dressing 
gown would be not a whit perturbed. Seizing his 
nephew by the leg he would drag him down, thrash 
him thoroughly, and fasten his cravat more tightly. 
This always had the effect of making him again 
docile and well behaved, and the lesson would 
continue without further disturbance. 

But when the dancing master had brought his 
pupil far enough along to have music at the lessons, 
then the nephew was a different creature. One 
of the town musicians was engaged, and used to 
sit on a table in the hall. The teacher took the 
part of the lady, for which purpose the old 
gentleman provided a silk gown and an East 
Indian shawl, and insisted that he wear them. 
The nephew would ask for the honor, and begin 
to two-step or waltz with his partner. But he 
was a frenzied and tireless dancer: never would 
he let the teacher out of hislongarms. The latter 
might groan and cry, but he had to dance until he 
sank exhausted or until the arm of the fiddler was 
lame at the bow. These hours of instruction al- 
most brought the dancing master under the sod; 
but the dollar (which was given him promptly at 
each visit) and the good wine which the old gentle- 
man served, always prevailed upon him to return, 
although the day before he might have vowed 
never to enter the house again. 
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But the people of Griinwiesel viewed the sub- 
ject quite differently from the old Frenchman. 
They declared that the nephew evidently had 
many social talents, and the women of the village 
were specially delighted that when men were so 
scarce they would gain so spirited a partner for the 
winter cotillions. 

One morning maids returning from market 
brought their mistresses wonderful news. Before 
the Stranger’s house they had seen a shining car- 
riage waiting, with a fine pair of horses in harness, 
and a footman in rich livery at the step. Then the 
door of the dreary old house had opened and two 
elegantly clad gentlemen came out—first, ‘the old 
foreigner, and then none other than the young 
Englishman, who had learned German with such 
difficulty and who was said to be such an entranc- 
ing dancer. Both entered the carriage, the foot- 
man jumped on the box, and the equipage had 
driven straight to the house of the mayor. 

When the ladies heard this as told by their 
maids, they hastened to tear off their cooking 
aprons and boudoir caps and dressed themselves in 
state. ‘“‘There is nothing more certain,” they said 
to their families as they scurried about cleaning up 
their drawing rooms, “there is nothing more cer- 
tain than that the Stranger is now introducing his 
nephew to the world. For ten years the old fool 
hasn’t cared to set foot in our house, but it must 
be pardoned him on account of his nephew, who is 
said to be very attractive.”” Thus they spoke, and 
warned their sons and daughters to be on their 
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best behavior when the strangers came: to stand 
up straight and to use’choicer language than usual. 
And the wise women of the village were not wrong; 
for the old gentleman now went the rounds with 
his nephew, introducing himself and the young 
man to the amenities of Griinwiesel society. | 

Everywhere people were delighted with the 
pair and regretted not to have formed this con< 
genial acquaintanceship earlier. The old gentle- 
man appeared to be a worthy and very well- 
informed man. To besurehesaid everything with 
a little smile, so that one was never certain whether 
he was quite in earnest; but he spoke of the weath- 
er, the neighborhood, the summer pastimes at the 
inn on the mountain, all with such charm that 
everyone was enchanted. But the nephew! He 
fascinated everybody, he won all hearts. Truly, 
as far as his exterior was concerned, no one could 
call him good-looking; his jaw was far too prom- 
inent, and his complexion was.very swarthy; also 
he had a habit of making rather strange grimaces, 
would twitch his eyes and grate his teeth; but, 
none the less, people found the cut of his features 
uncommonly interesting. And no one could be 
more lithe and active. To be sure, his clothes 
hung upon him somewhat oddly, but everything 
became him handsomely; he would move about the 
room with great animation, throw himself here 
upon a sofa, there into an armchair, and stretch 
out his legs in front of him; what would have been 
esteemed clumsy and boorish in another young 
man was put down as geniality in the nephew. 
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“He is an Englishman,” they said; ‘‘they’re all 
like that: an Englishman will lie down on the 
couch and snore while ten ladies are without seats 
and have to stand. One must not take that amiss 
in an Englishman!”’ 

Toward his uncle the young man was very 
docile: when he began to ramble about the room 
or (one of his favorite tricks) draw up his feet on 
his chair, a severe glance always brought him to 
order. And how could one be offended when the 
uncle would always say privately to the hostess, 
“My nephew is still a little raw and uncultured, 
but I expect wonders from this society which will 
mould him in the right direction. I beg you to be 
lenient with him.” 

In this way the nephew was introduced to 
society, and on this and following days Griinwiesel 
talked of hardly anything else. But the old 
gentleman did not stop with this: he seemed to 
have changed his whole mode of living and think- 
ing. Ofanafternoon he would now repair with his 
nephew to the casino on the mountain-side where 
the leading men of Griinwiesel used to take a glass 
of beer and play tenpins. The young Englishman 
showed himself a skillful hand at the game, for he 
rarely rolled less than 150 or 160. But sometimes 
an eccentric humor seized him: he might grab 
the ball and rush at top speed out of the door and 
down underneath the alley, where he would raise 
the maddest uproar; or if he had rolled a strike or 
a spare he would be just as likely as not to stand 
on his hands and wave his legs in air; if a wagon 
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chanced to be passing, in a twinkling he would leap 
on the driver’s seat and make faces at the specta- 
tors. Then, after riding a little way, he would 
come plunging back in high glee. 

When these scenes occurred the old gentleman 
used to be heartily ashamed and begged the mayor 
and the others to pardon his nephew’s lack of 
breeding; but they would always laugh and say it 
was only his high spirits. They had been just the 
same, at his age, they said; and they seemed to 
hold the young jackanapes in high esteem. 

But there were also times when they were not a 
little annoyed with him, and yet dared not to say 
anything, for the young Englishman was univer- 
sally accepted as an encyclopedia of knowledge and 
culture. The old gentleman used of an evening to 
visit ‘The Golden Stag”’ (the favorite inn of the 
town) and take his nephew with him. In spite of 
his youth, the latter behaved like any old-timer. 
He would sit down with his glass, put on his huge 
tortoise-shell spectacles, draw out a big pipe, and 
smoke away with the best of them. And if the 
articles in the newspapers were discussed and 
questions of war and peace were argued, very likely 
the doctor would hold this view and the mayor 
that; while the common folk would be amazed at 
the extent of their political knowledge. But the 
nephew knew no such thing as reverence; for very 
likely he would be of quite a different opinion. 
Then he would pound the table with his fists (from 
which, by the way, he never took off his gloves), 
and give mayor and doctor plainly to understand 
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that they knew nothing of the matter. He had 
heard it quite otherwise and had a clearer view. 
’ And then, in his weirdly broken German, he would 
expound his theory; and, to the intense vexation 
of the mayor, the crowd would applaud it lustily; 
for naturally, being an Englishman, would he not 
be likely to know? 

Perhaps the doctor and the mayor, not ventur- 
ing to show their annoyance in words, would sit 
down to a game of chess. But the nephew would 
come up behind them, peer over the mayor’s shoul- 
der with his uncouth spectacles, and criticize his 
moves; or say to the doctor that he should play 
such and such a piece; until they were both furious. 
But if the mayor would angrily invite him to a 
game to take a fall out of him, the old foreigner 
would come forward and tighten his nephew’s 
collar, whereupon the latter would sit down quite 
peaceably and very likely checkmate his opponent. 

The favorite evening diversion in Griinwiesel 
had always been a hand of cards for half-crown 
stakes; but the nephew asserted that this was 
pitiful. He would wager crowns and ducats and 
maintained that he was the finest player of them 
all; but in this game the others generally got the 
better of him and helost hugesums. They had no 
scruples against winning handsomely from him, for 
as they used to say, “‘Is he not an Englishman? 
They are all disgustingly rich.”” So they would fill 
their pockets with complacency. 

Thus, little by little, the Stranger’s nephew 
acquired a tremendous reputation in Griinwiesel 
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and neighborhood. Not within memory of the 
oldest inhabitant could any one recall a young man 
so unusual, and it was surely a quaint situation. 
No one could say that the nephew knew anything 
save a little dancing and a few moves at chess. 
Latin and Greek were to him, as the saying goes, 
Bohemian villages. If they were playing games 
at the mayor’s house and it fell to his turn to put 
something on paper, lo and behold, he could not 
even write his own name! In geography he made 
the most appalling breaks, for not infrequently 
he would speak of a German town as. being in 
France or a Danish town in Poland. He had read 
nothing, studied nothing, and the priest would 
often shake his head over the young man’s extra- 
ordinary ignorance. And yet everything that he 
said or did was held to be excellent, for he was 
brazen enough always to insist that he was right, 
and the end of all his remarks was, “I know 
better.” 

Winter came, and then the nephew entered upon 
his greatest glory. Every gathering was tedious 
if he was not there; everyone yawned when one of 
the worthies said something; but did the nephew 
make the silliest remark in the worst possible 
German, the room was all ears. It now appeared 
that the excellent youth was a poet, too, and hardly 
an evening went by when he would not draw a 
paper from his pocket and read one or two sonnets 
aloud. To be sure there were a few who said that 
some of the verses were wretched and without 
sense and that they had read the rest elsewhere, 
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but the nephew was undismayed. He read and 
read, would comment on the felicities of his verses, 
and always drew rousing applause. 

But dancing was his particular triumph. No 
one could pirouette with such speed and spirit, no 
one could execute such daring and unusual figures. 
For the ballroom his uncle always had him dressed 
in the very latest mode, and although the gar- 
ments sat but ill on his body, yet everyone found 
his appearance most distinguished. To be sure, 
the men were somewhat annoyed at the new eti- 
quette which he introduced. Formerly the mayor 
had always opened the ball in his own person, and 
the leaders of the younger set arranged the other 
dances to their own taste; but as soon as the young 
foreigner appeared everything was changed. 
Without many words he would take the most 
pleasing lady by the hand, place himself with her 
at the top of the room, do exactly as he liked, and 
was self-appointed master of ceremonies. He 
embraced his partners a good deal more freely 
than country custom allowed, but since the ladies 
found his manners delightful, the men dared not 
protest, and the nephew remained king of the ball- 
room. ; 

The old gentleman seemed to take the keenest 
pleasure in these occasions. He never took his 
eyes off his nephew, smiled continually to himself, 
and when people came up to congratulate him 
upon his talented kinsman his content knew no 
bounds. He would break out into the merriest 
laughter and betray extravagant satisfaction. 
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Griinwiesel folk ascribed these unusual signs of 
complacence to his great affection for his nephew 
and thought them quite natural. Now and then, 
however, he had to exercise his authority over the 
young man, for in the midst of the most graceful 
dances the youth would sometimes leap upon the 
musicians’ platform, snatch the double bass from 
the player’s hand, and fiddle upon it most horribly; 
or suddenly turn a somersault and dance upon his 
hands, stretching his legs into the air. On these 
occasions his uncle would take him apart, speak to 
him severely, and draw his collar tighter; where- 
upon he would always resume his gentlemanly 
mien. 

In this way did the nephew conduct himself in 
company and in the ballroom. But, as is always 
the case, evil manners corrupt good, and a new 
and striking fashion, however absurd, has a great 
attraction for young people who are not yet settled 
in deportment. And so it transpired in Grun- 
wiesel by reason of the nephew and his extraor- 
dinary ways. When the young men saw that 
his boorish laughter and chatter, his rude repartee 
toward older people, were more praised than 
blamed, and that such behavior was considered 
very spirited, not unnaturally they thought, “‘It 
would be easy for me to play the monkey, too.” 
They had been industrious and well-behaved, but 
now they thought, “What advantage is good be- 
havior if one gets on better with unconventional- 
ity?”? And they abandoned their books and spent 
their time on the streets. Formerly they had been 
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mannerly and courteous to everyone, kept silence 
until spoken to, and were modest in their answers; 
but now they deemed themselves on a level with 
their elders, argued with them, gave their opinion 
on every topic, and even laughed in the mayor’s 
face when he made a statement. To everything 
they said, ‘‘We know better.”’ 

In former days the young men of Griinwiesel had 
avoided rough and common ways. Now they 
sang ribald songs, smoked tobacco, and formed 
drinking clubs; although their eyesight was perfect 
they bought large tortoise-shell spectacles, put 
them on their noses, and thought themselves made 
men, for they looked like the far-famed nephew. 
At home, or when calling, they would lounge, 
booted and spurred, on the sofa, balance their 
chairs on two legs and put their cheeks in both 
hands and their elbows on the table, which became 
the height of fashion. In vain would their parents 
and friends tell them how silly and ungraceful all 
this was; they quoted the glittering example of the 
nephew. In vain it was represented to them that 
since the nephew was English a certain crudeness 
must be pardoned as a national trait; young Griin- 
wiesel asserted its right to behave as badly as any 
Englishman. In short, it was lamentable to see 
how the evil example of the nephew undermined 
good manners and gentle breeding in the little 
town. 

But the pleasure of the younger generation in 
their rough behavior did not last long, for the 
following incident quickly altered the whole situa~ 
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tion. A grand concert was to bring the winter 
season to an end. The performers were to be 
partly members of the town band and partly 
skilled amateurs. The mayor played the ’cello; 
the doctor was an artist on the flageolet; the drug- 
gist, although he had no proper training, blew the 
flute; several young ladies had studied choral sing- 
- ing, and so everything was easily arranged. Then 
the old Stranger suggested that the only thing 
needed to make the affair a complete success was 
a duet, which was an essential feature of every good 
concert. The committee were rather taken aback 
at this suggestion. The mayor’s daughter had a 
voice like a nightingale, but where to find a gentle- 
man who could sing with her? They were about to 
settle on the old organist, who had once had an 
excellent bass, but the Stranger asserted that this 
would not be necessary, for his nephew had been 
carefully trained as a singer. They were not a 
little surprised to learn of this new accomplish- 
ment of the nephew, and he was asked to sing 
something asa test. With the exception of one or 
two very strange mannerisms, which were thought 
to be English, he sang like an angel. So the duet 
was added to the programme, and at iength the 
evening came when Griinwiesel ears were to be 
delighted by the long heralded musicale. 
Unfortunately, the old Stranger was unable 
to witness his nephew’s triumph, as he was ill; but 
to the mayor, who called on him an hour or so be- 
fore the performance, he gave a few rules for the 
regulation of his protégé. ‘My nephew is a good 
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feliow,”’ he said. ‘‘But now and then he gets a 
. fit of wildness and plays the fool. For that reason 
I am particularly sorry that I can’t attend the 
concert, for he doesn’t dare misbehave before me. 
I ought in fairness to say that this habit of his is 
not mere freakishness, but a kind of nervous hys- 
teria for which he is hardly responsible. If he 
gets into a tantrum, Mr. Mayor, if he jumps on a 
music stand or tries to play the double bass or some- 
thing of that sort—just loosen his dress collar, and 
if that doesn’t help, take it off altogether. Then 
you will find him quite well-behaved again.” 

The mayor thanked the invalid for his confidence 
and promised in case of need to do as he had ad- 
vised. ; 

The concert hall was packed full. All Griin- 
wiesel and neighborhood were there. Huntsmen, 
priests, officials, gentry—everyone within three 
hours’ journey came to town and brought his 
family to enjoy the unusual treat. The town band 
acquitted itself famously; the mayor played the 
"cello, accompanied by the druggist on the flute; 
then the organist sang a ballad with universal 
approval, and the doctor’s solo on the flageolet was 
roundly applauded. 

This closed the first part of the programme, 
and everyone was now intent upon the second half, 
in which the young Stranger was to sing with the 
mayor’s daughter. The nephew had appeared in 
sumptuous attire and had long since drawn the at- 
tention of the audience on himself. He had 
established himself, in perfect coolness, in the 
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comfortable armchair which had been brought 
out for a countess from the neighborhood. He 
stretched out his legs far in front of him, stared at 
everyone through powerful opera glasses, which 
he used in addition to his big spectacles, and 
fondled a large mastiff which he had led in despite 
the prohibition against bringing dogs. The coun- 
tess for whom the armchair was prepared soon 
appeared, but the nephew had no thought of 
jumping up and offering her the place. On the 
contrary, he settled himself all the more comfort- 
ably, and no one dared drop hima hint. The dis- 
tinguished visitor had to sit on a common cane 
chair with the other ladies and must have been a 
deal vexed. 

During the mayor’s playing and the organist’s 
ditty, even while the doctor was improvising on 
the flageolet and everyone else held breath to lis- 
ten, the nephew was allowing the dog to play with 
his handkerchief or talking to his neighbors. 
Everyone who did not know him was amazed at 
his extraordinary demeanor. 

And so it was small wonder that all were ex- 
ceedingly curious to see how he would carry off 
his duet. The second part of the programme be- 
gan; the town musicians played a little overture, 
and then the mayor and his daughter advanced to 
the young man. Handing him a sheet of music, 
the mayor said, ‘‘Mushoo, are you ready for the 
duet?” The young man laughed, clicked his 
teeth, and jumped up. The other two followed 
him to the music stand, and the audience was all, 
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expectation. The organist tapped with his baton 
. and nodded to the nephew to begin. The latter 
gazed at the music through his big spectacles and 
uttered one or two harsh, mournful sounds. The 
organist cried out in amazement, ‘‘Two notes 
lower, your excellency! C is your note; you must 
sing C!”’ 

But instead of singing C the nephew snatched 
off one of his pumps and hurled it at the organ- 
ist’s head, making the powder fly lustily. When 
the mayor saw this he thought, “Good Lord! 
He’s got one of his fits again!’”’ Springing behind 
him, he seized his neck and loosened his collar. 
But the young man: only became wilder. He 
ceased speaking German, babbled an unknown 
tongue which no one could understand, and jumped 
up and down in excitement. The mayor was in 
agonized perplexity. What to do? A particu- 
larly severe attack of hysterics must have befallen 
the unfortunate youth, he thought; and remem- 
bered the uncle’s advice to remove the collar en- 
tirely. 

But no sooner was this done than he stood 
transfixed with amazement; for instead of human 
skin and coloring, the young man’s neck was 
covered with a dark brown fell; and immediately 
his antics became wilder. His kid gloves went to 
his hair and with one tug it was gone. Oh, horror! 
The beautifully barbered locks were only a wig, 
which he threw in the mayor’s face, and the 
nephew’s head appeared overgrown with the same 
brown fur. 
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He upset tables and benches, threw down the 
music stand, leaped upon fiddles and clarinets and 
acted like a madman. ‘“‘Catch him! Catch 
him!” cried the mayor, quite beside himself. 
“He is out of his head, catch him!”’ But that was 
not so easy, for the nephew had ripped off his 
gloves and showed nails on his hands with which 
he scratched most viciously. 

But at last a stalwart huntsman seized him and 
pinioned his arms, although he still kicked madly 
with his feet and laughed and screamed in a hoarse 
voice. People gathered round to gaze at the 
amazing young man—but alas, he no longer 
seemed like a human being at all. A learned 
gentleman from the neighborhood, known as a 
famous naturalist and possessor of a great col- 
lection of stuffed animals, came up, looked closely, 
and cried in amazement, “Good God, ladies and 
gentleman, what on earth is this beast doing here? 
That is an ape, homo troglodytes Linnei! Tl 
give you six dollars for him and add him to my 
collection!’’ 

Who could describe the amazement of Griin- 
wiesel folk when they heard this? ‘“‘ What, an ape, 
an orang-utang, in our society? The young 
Englishman just an ordinary ape?’”’ So they cried 
and gazed at one another in dismay. No one 
would believe it, no one would trust his ears. The 
men examined the animal more closely; but it was 
and remained an ape, and nothing else. 

“But how can this be?” cried the mayor’s wife. 
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“Hasn’t he often and often read me his poems? 
_ And taken lunch at my house like any other man?” 

““What!’’ retorted the doctor’s wife. ‘“Hasn’t 
he taken coffee with us, talked learnedly, and 
smoked with my husband?’”’ 

“Ts it possible?”’ exclaimed the men. ‘“ Didn’t 
he play tenpins at the casino and argue with us 
about the war?”’ 

“What!” they all echoed. ‘“‘Didn’t he dance 
at all our balls? Anape! Anape! It is sorcery, 
black magic!” 

“Indeed it 7s sorcery and devil’s work!” cried 
the priest, in a rage. “It is a hellish bit of de- 
ception and must be severely punished.” 

The mayor was of the same opinion, and they 
set off immediately to arrest the old Stranger, who 
was evidently a sorcerer; and six soldiers carried 
the ape. 

Accompanied by a great crowd they came to the 
desolate old house. They knocked at the door 
and rang the bell, but in vain, for no one appeared. 
Then the mayor in a rage ordered the door broken 
in, and they entered the Stranger’s apartments. 
But there was nothing to see except old furniture. 
The foreigner himself was nowhere; but on his 
desk lay a large sealed envelope addressed to the 
mayor. He opened it and read: 


MY DEAR FRIENDS IN GRUNWIESEL: 

By the tme you read this I shall no longer be 
enjoying your delightful hospitality, and you will 
at length have discovered the status and national- 
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ity of my nephew. I have permitted myself this 
jest at your expense; take it as a lesson not to 
compel a stranger who wishes to live by himself to 
join in your society. I could not be bothered 
with your everlasting gossip, your provincial 
manners, and your absurd trivialities. Therefore 
I took pains to educate the young orang-utang 
whom you have found so congenial a substitute. 
Farewell; and take the lesson to heart! 


Naturally, Griinwiesel was the laughing stock 
of the country. Their only consolation was that 
the affair had been conducted by witchcraft. But 
most of all, the young folk were abashed for having 
imitated the evil manners of the ape. Hencefor- 
ward, they leaned on their elbows no longer, did 
not joggle their chairs, kept silence until they were 
asked to speak, put away their unnecessary spec- 
tacles, and became courteous and well-mannered 
as before. And, if ever one of them fell into bad 
habits, Griinwiesel folk used to say of him, “‘He 
is an ape.”’ When he heard this he was not slow 
in mending his ways. 

As for the ape, who had played the réle of young 
Englishman so long, he was delivered over to the 
learned collector, who gave him the freedom of his 
courtyard, fed him well, and used to show him off 
as a curiosity. Very likely you can see him there 
to this day. 

WILHELM HAUFF. 
(Translation by Christopher Morley.) 


JUNE 24 
(Bannockburn, June 24, 1314) 


BANNOCKBURN 


COTS, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victorie! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour: 
See the front o’ battle lour, 
‘See approach proud Edward’s power, — 
Chains and slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 
199 
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Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Let us do, or die! 
ROBERT BURNS. 


ROBERT THE BRUCE* 


LFRED and the cakes! George Washington 
and the hatchet! Bruce and the spider! 
These stories appeal so strongly to youthful ears 
that they must be true. Whoso doubts them is 
but a crusty curmudgeon who should be taught to 
know his place. But even if the cold-blooded 
historians should rob Bruce of his spider, his story 
would still continue to fire the heart of youth. 
What a paladin of romance he was! How self- 
reliant! Single combat was to him as the breath 
of his nostrils, one of the chiefest joys of life. And, 
according to the “‘Tales of a Grandfather,” even 
after his death his heart was carried into battle 
against the Saracens, in accordance with the in- 
domitable old hero’s last commands. 

The wars of Scotland arose out of the debate 
between the great lords who claimed the throne 
after King Alexander the Third’s death. The 
Scottish nobility rashly submitted the decision 
of that matter to King Edward I of England, and 
thus opened the way to his endeavouring to seize 
the kingdom of Scotland to himself. It was nat- 
ural that such of the people as were still deter- 


*Adapted from Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather.” 
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mined to fight for the deliverance of their country 
‘from the English should look round for some other 
’ King, under whom they might unite themselves to 
combat the power of England. 

Amongst these, the principal candidates, were 
two powerful noblemen. The first was Robert 
Bruce, Earl of Carrick; the other was John Comyn, 
or Cuming, of Badenoch, usually called the Red 
Comyn, to distinguish him from his kinsman, the 
Black Comyn, so named from his swarthy com- 
plexion. These two great and powerful barons 
had taken part with Sir William Wallace in the 
wars against England; but after his defeat, being 
careful of losing their great estates, and considering 
the freedom of Scotland as beyond the possibility 
of being recovered, both Bruce and Comyn had 
not only submitted themselves to Edward and 
acknowledged his title as King of Scotland, but 
even borne arms, along with the English, against 
‘such of their countrymen as still continued to 
resist the usurper. But the feelings of Bruce 
concerning the baseness of this conduct are said, 
by the old tradition of Scotland, to have been 
awakened by the following incident. In one of 
the numerous battles, or skirmishes, which took 
place at the time between the English and their 
adherents on the one side, and the insurgent or 
patriotic Scots upon the other, Robert the Bruce 
was present, and assisted the English to gain the 
victory. After the battle was over, he sat down 
to dinner among his southern friends and allies 
without washing his hands, on which there still 
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remained spots of the blood which he had shed 
during the action. The English lords, observing 
this, whispered to each other in mockery, ‘‘ Look at 
that Scotsman, who is eating his own blood!” 
Bruce heard what they said, and began to reflect 
that the blood upon his hands might be indeed 
called his own, since it was that of his brave coun- 
trymen who were fighting for the independence 
of Scotland, whilst he was assisting its oppressors, 
who only laughed at and mocked him for his 
unnatural conduct. He was so much shocked 
and disgusted that he arose from table, and, going 
into a neighbouring chapel, shed many tears, and, 
asking pardon of God for the great crime he had 
been guilty of, made a solemn vow that he would 
atone for it by doing all in his power to deliver 
Scotland from the foreign yoke. Accordingly he 
left, it is said, the English army, and never joined 
it again, but remained watching an opportunity 
for restoring the freedom of his country. 

Now this Robert the Bruce was held the best 
warrior in Scotland. He was very wise and prudent 
and an excellent general; that is, he knew how to 
conduct an army, and place them in order for 
battle, as well or better than any great man of his 
time. He was generous, too, and courteous by 
nature; but he had some faults, which perhaps 
belonged as much to the fierce period in which he 
lived as to his own character. He was rash and 
passionate, and in his passion he was sometimes 
relentless and cruel. 

Robert the Bruce had fixed his purpose, as I 
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told you, to attempt once again to drive the Eng- 
lish out of Scotland, and he desired to prevail upon 
Sir John, the Red Comyn, who was his rival in 
his pretensions to the throne, to join with him in 
expelling the foreign enemy by their common 
efforts. With this purpose, Bruce requested an 
interview with John Comyn. They met in the 
Church of the Minorities in Dumfries, before the 
high altar. What passed betwixt them is not 
known with certainty; but they quarrelled, either 
concerning their mutual pretensions to the Crown, 
or because Comyn refused to join Bruce in the 
proposed insurrection against the English; or, as 
many writers say, because Bruce charged Comyn 
with having betrayed to the English his purpose 
of rising up against King Edward. It is, however, 
certain that these two haughty barons came to 
high and abusive words, until at length Bruce 
forgot the sacred character of the place in which 
they stood, and struck Comyn a blow with his 
dagger. Having done this rash deed, he instantly 
ran out of the church and called for his horse.. 
Two friends of Bruce were in attendance on him. 
Seeing him pale, bloody, and in much agitation, 
they eagerly inquired what was the matter. 

“T doubt,” said Bruce, “that I have slain the 
Red Comyn.” 

“Do you leave such a matter in doubt?” said 
one, ‘I will make sicker!’’—that is, I will make 
certain. Accordingly he and his companion 
rushed into the church and made the matter 
certain with a vengeance, by dispatching the 
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wounded Comyn with their daggers. His uncle, 
Sir Robert Comyn, was slain at the same time. 

This slaughter of Comyn was a rash and cruel 
action. It was followed by the displeasure of 
Heaven; for no man ever went through more mis- 
fortunes than Robert Bruce, although he at length 
rose to great honour. After the deed was done, 
Bruce might be called desperate. He had com- 
‘mitted an action which was sure to bring down 
upon him the vengeance of all Comyn’s relations, 
the resentment of the King of England, and the 
displeasure of the Church, on account of having 
slain his enemy within consecrated ground. He 
determined, therefore, to bid them all defiance at 
once, and to assert his pretensions to the throne of 
Scotland. He drew his own followers together, 
summoned to meet him such barons as still enter- 
tained hopes of the freedom of the country, and 
was crowned King at the Abbey of Scone, the 
usual place where the Kings of Scotland assumed 
their authority. 

Everything relating to the ceremony was hastily 
performed. A small circlet of gold was hurriedly 
made, to represent the ancient crown of Scotland, 
which Edward had carried off to England. The 
Earl of Fife, descendant of the brave Macduff, 
whose duty it was to have placed the crown on 
the King’s head, would not give his attendance, 
but the ceremonial was performed by his sister, 
Isabella, Countess of Buchan. 

Edward was dreadfully incensed when ie heard 
that, after all the pains which he had taken, and 
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all the blood which had been spilled, the Scots were 

_ making this new attempt to’ shake off his au- 
thority. Though now old, feeble, and sickly, he 
made a solemn vow, in presence of all his court, 
that he would take the most. ample vengeance 
upon Robert the Bruce and his adherents; after 
which he would never again draw his sword upon 
a Christian, but would only fight against the 
unbelieving Saracens for the recovery of the Holy’ 
Land. He marched against Bruce accordingly, at 
the head of a powerful army. 

The commencement of Bruce’s undertaking 
was most disastrous. He was crowned on the 
twenty-ninth of March, 1806. On the eighteenth 
of May he was excommunicated by the Pope, on 
account of the murder of Comyn within conse- 
crated ground, a sentence which excluded him 
from all benefits of religion, and authorized any 
one to kill him. Finally, on the nineteenth of 
June, the new King was completely defeated near 
Methven by the English Earl of Pembroke. Rob- 
ert’s horse was killed under him in the action, and 
he was for a moment a prisoner. But he had 
fallen into the power of a Scottish knight, who, 
though he served in the English army, did not 
choose to be the instrument of putting Bruce into 
their hands, and allowed him to escape. 

Bruce, with a few brave adherents among whom 
was the young lord of Douglas, who was afterward 
called the Good Lord James, retired into the 
Highland mountains. The Bruce’s wife, now 
Queen of Scotland, with several other ladies, 
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accompanied her husband and his few followers 
during their wanderings. There was no way of 
providing for them save by hunting and fishing. 
Driven from one place in the Highlands to another, 
starved out of some districts, and forced from 
others by the opposition of the inhabitants, Bruce 
attempted to force his way into Lorn; but he 
found enemies everywhere. The MacDougals, 
a powerful family, then called Lords of Lorn, were 
friendly to the English, and attacked Bruce and 
his wandering companions as soon as they at- 
tempted to enter their territory. The chief, called 
John of Lorn, hated Bruce on account of his having 
slain the Red Comyn, to whom this MacDougal 
was nearly related. Bruce was again defeated 
by his chief. He directed his men to retreat 
through a narrow pass, and, placing himself last of 
the party, he fought with and slew such of the 
enemy as attempted to press hard onthem. Three 
followers of MacDougal, a father and two sons, 
called MacAndrosser, all very strong men, when 
they saw Bruce thus protecting the retreat of 
his followers, rushed on the King at once. Bruce 
was on horseback, in the strait pass betwixt a 
precipitous rock and a deep lake. He struck 
the first man a blow with his sword as cut off his 
hand and freed the bridle. The man bled to 
death. The other brother had meantime grasped 
Bruce by the leg, and was attempting to throw 
him from horseback. The King, setting spurs 
to his horse, made the animal suddenly spring 
forward, so that the Highlander fell under the 
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horse’s feet, and, as he was endeavouring to rise 
again, Bruce cleft his head in two with his sword. 


‘ The father, seeing his two sons thus slain, flew 


desperately at the King, and grasped him by the 
mantle so close to his body, that he could not have 
room to wield hislong sword. But with the heavy 
pummel of that weapon the King struck his third 
assailant so dreadful a blow that he dashed out his 
brains. Still, however, the Highlander kept his 
dying grasp on the King’s mantle; so that to be 
free of the dead body Bruce was obliged to undo 
the brooch, or clasp, by which it was fastened, and 
leave that, and the mantle itself, behind him. 
The brooch, which fell thus into the possession of 
MacDougal of Lorn, is still preserved in that 
ancient family as a memorial. 

The King met with many such encounters 
amidst his dangerous and dismal wanderings; yet, 
though almost always defeated by the superior 
number of the English, and of such Scots as sided 
with them, he still kept up his own spirits and 
those of his followers. He was a better scholar 
than was usual in those days, when, except clergy- 
men, few people learned to read and write. But 
King Robert could do both very well; and we are 
told that he sometimes read aloud to his com- 
panions, to amuse them, when they were crossing 
the great Highland lakes in such wretched leaky 
beats as they could find for that purpose. Loch 
Lomond, in particular, is said to have been the 
scene of such a lecture. You may see by this 
how useful it is to possess knowledge. 
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At last dangers increased so much around the 
brave King Robert that he was obliged to 
separate himself from his Queen and her ladies. 
So Bruce left his Queen, with the Countess of 
Buchan and others, in the only castle which re- 
mained to him, which was called Kildrummie, and 
is situated near the head of the River Don in 
Aberdeenshire. The King also left his brother, 
Nigel Bruce, to defend the castle against the 
English; and he himself, with his second brother 
Edward, who was a very brave man, went over to 
an island called Rachrin, on the coast of Ireland, 
where Bruce and the few men who followed his 
fortunes passed the winter of 13806. In the mean- 
time the castle of Kildrummie was taken by the 
English, and Nigel Bruce, a beautiful and brave 
youth, was cruelly put to death by the victors. » 
The ladies who had attended on Robert’s Queen, 
as well as the Queen herself, and the Countess of 
Buchan, were thrown into strict confinement. 

The Countess of Buchan had given Edward 
great offense by being the person who placed the 
crown on the head of Robert Bruce. She was 
imprisoned within the Castle of Berwick in a cage. 
The cage was a strong wooden and iron piece of 
framework, placed within an apartment, and 
resembling one of those places in which wild 
beasts are confined. There were such cages in 
most old prisons to which captives were consigned 
who were to be confined with peculiar rigour. 

The news of the taking of Kildrummie, the 
captivity of his wife, and the execution of his 
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brother, reached Bruce while he was residing in 
am iserable dwelling at Rachrin, and reduced him 
to the point of despair. After receiving the in- 
telligence from Scotland, Bruce was lying one 
morning on his wretched bed, and deliberating 
with himself whether he had not better resign all 
thoughts of again attempting to make good his 
right to the Scottish crown, and, dismissing his 
followers, transport himself and his brothers to the 
Holy Land, and spend the rest of his life in fighting 
against the Saracens. But then, on the other 
hand, he thought it would be both criminal and 
cowardly to give up his attempts to restore free- 
dom to Scotland while there yet remained the 
least chance of his being successful in an under- 
taking, which, rightly considered, was much more 
his duty than to drive the infidels out of Palestine. 

While he was divided betwixt these reflections, 
and doubtful of what he should do, Bruce was 
looking upward to the roof of the cabin in which 
he lay, and his eye was attracted by a spider, 
which, hanging at the end of a long thread of its 
own spinning, was endeavouring to swing itself 
from one beam in the roof to another, for the 
purpose of fixing the lineon whichit meant tostretch 
its web. The insect made the attempt again and 
again without success; at length Bruce counted 
that it had tried to carry its point six times, and 
been as often unable to do so. It came into his 
head that he had himself fought just six battles 
against the English and their allies, and that the 
poor persevering spider was exactly in the same 
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situation with himself, having made as many 
trials and been as often disappointed in what it 
aimed at. ‘“‘Now,”. thought Bruce, “‘as I have 
no means of knowing what is best to be done, I will, 
be guided by the luck which shall attend this 
spider. If the insect shall make another effort 
to fix its thread, and shall be successful, I will 
venture a seventh time to try my fortune in Scot- 
land; but if the spider shall fail, I will go to the 
wars in Palestine, and never return to my native 
country more.” 

While Bruce was forming this resolution the 
spider made another exertion with all the force 
it could muster, and fairly succeeded in fastening 
its thread to the beam which it had so often in 
vain attempted to reach. Bruce, seeing the 
success of the spider, resolved to try his own 
fortune; and as he had never before gained a 
victory, so he never afterward sustained any 
considerable or decisive check or defeat. I have 
often met with people of the name of Bruce, so 
completely persuaded of the truth of this story 
that they would not on any account kill a spider, 
because it was that insect which had shown the 
example of perseverance, and given a signal of 
good luck to their great namesake. 

Having determined to renew his efforts to obtain 
possession of Scotland, the Bruce removed himself 
and his followers from Rachrin to the island of 
Arran, which lies in the mouth of the Clyde. The . 
King landed, and inquired of the first woman he 
met what armed men were in the island. She 
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returned for answer that there had arrived there 
_ lately a body of armed strangers, who had defeated 
an English governor of the castle, and were now 
amusing themselves with hunting about the island. 
The King, having caused himself to be guided to 
the woods which these strangers most frequented, 
there blew his horn repeatedly. Now the chief 
of the strangers who had taken the castle was 
James Douglas, one of the best of Bruce’s friends, 
and he was accompanied by some of the bravest 
of that patriotic band. When he heard Robert 
Bruce’s horn he knew the sound well, and cried 
out that yonder was the King, he knew by his 
manner of blowing. So he and his companions 
hastened to meet King Robert. They could not 
help weeping when they considered their own 
forlorn condition, but they were stout-hearted men 
and yet looked forward to freeing their country. 

The Bruce was now where the people were most 
likely to be attached to him. He continued to 
keep himself concealed in his own earldom of 
Carrick, and in the neighbouring country of Gallo- 
way, until he should have matters ready for a 
general attack upon the English. He was obliged, 
in the meantime, to keep very few men with him, 
both for the sake of secrecy and from the difficulty 
of finding provisions. 

Now, many of the people of Galloway were un- 
friendly to Bruce. They lived under the govern- 
ment of one MacDougal, related to the Lord of 
Lorn, who had defeated Bruce. These Galloway 
men had heard that Bruce was in their country, 
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having no more than sixty men with him; so they 
resolved to attack him by surprise, and for this 
purpose they got together and brought with them 
two or three bloodhounds. At that time blood- 
hounds, or sleuthhounds, were used for the purpose 
of pursuing great criminals. The men of Gallo- 
way thought that if they missed taking Bruce, or 
killing him at the first onset, and if he should 
escape into the woods, they would find him out 
by means of these bloodhounds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, who was always 
watchful and vigilant, received some information 
of the intention of the party to come upon him 
suddenly and by night. Accordingly, he quar- 
tered his little troop of sixty men on the side of a 
deep and swift-running river that had very steep 
and rocky banks. There was but one ford by 
which this river could be crossed in that neighbour- 
hood, and that ford was deep and narrow, so that 
two men could scarcely get through abreast; the 
ground on which they were to land, on the side 
where the King was, was steep, and the path which 
led upward from the water’s edge to the top of the 
bank, extremely narrow and difficult. 

Bruce caused his men to lie down to take some 
sleep at a place about half a mile distant from the 
river, while he himself, with two attendants, went 
down to watch the ford. He stood looking at the 
ford and thinking how easily the enemy might be 
kept from passing there, provided it was bravely 
defended, when he heard, always coming nearer 
and nearer, the baying of a hound. This was the 
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bloodhound which was tracing the King’s steps to 
the ford where he had crossed and two hundred 
Galloway men were along with the animal, and 
guided by it. Bruce at first thought of going 
back to awaken his men; but then he reflected 
that it might be only some shepherd’s dog. ‘‘My 
men,”’ said he, “‘are sorely tired; I will not disturb 
their sleep for the yelping of a cur till I know 
something more of the matter.’”’ So he stood and 
listened; and by and by, as the cry of the hound 
came nearer, he began to hear a trampling of 
horses, and the voices of men, and the ringing 
and clattering of armour, and then he was sure 
the enemy were coming to the riverside. Then 
the King thought, “If I go back to give my men 
the alarm, these Galloway men will get through the 
ford without opposition; and that would bea pity, 
since it is a place so advantageous to make defence 
against them.’’ So he looked again at the steep 
path and the deep river, and he thought that they 
gave him so much advantage that he himself could 
defend the passage with his own hand, until his 
men came to assist him. He therefore sent his 
followers to waken his men, and remained alone 
by the river. 

The noise and trampling of the horses increased 
and the moon being bright, Bruce beheld the 
glancing arms of two hundred men on the opposite 
bank. The men of Galloway, on their part, saw 
but one solitary figure guarding the ford, and the 
foremost of them plunged into the river without 
minding him. But as they could only pass the 
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ford one by one, the Bruce, who stood high above 
them on a bank where they were to land, killed 
the foremost man with a thrust of his long spear, 
and with a second thrust stabbed the horse, which 
fell down, kicking and plunging in his agonies, 
on the narrow path, and so prevented the others 
who were following from getting out of the river. 
Bruce had thus an opportunity of dealing his blows 
among them, while they could not strike at him. 
In the confusion, five or six of the enemy were 
slain, or, having been borne down with the current, 
were drowned. ‘The rest were terrified, and drew 
back. 

But when the Galloway men looked again, and 
saw they were opposed by only one man, they 
themselves being so many, they cried out that their 
honour would be lost forever if they did not force 
their way, and encouraged each other with loud 
cries, to plunge through and assault him. But 
by this time the King’s soldiers came up to his 
assistance, and the Galloway men gave up their 
enterprise. 

About the time when the Bruce was yet at the 
head of but few men, Sir Aymer de Valence, who 
was Earl of Pembroke, together with Sir John of 
Lorn, came into Galloway, each of them being 
at the head of a large body of men. John of 
Lorn had a bloodhound with him, which it was 
said had formerly belonged to Robert Bruce him- 
self; and having been fed by the King with his own 
hands, it became attached to him, and would 
follow his footsteps anywhere, as dogs are well 
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known to trace their master’s steps whether they 
_ be bloodhounds or not. By means of this hound, 
John of Lorn thought he should certainly find out 
Bruce, and take revenge on him for the death of 
his relation Comyn. 
| The King saw that he was followed by a large 
body, and being determined to escape from them 
he made all the people who were with him disperse 
themselves different ways, thinking thus that the 
enemy must needs lose trace of him. He kept only 
one man along with him, and that was his own 
foster-brother, or the son of his nurse. When 
Lorn came to the place where Bruce’s companions 
had dispersed themselves, the bloodhound, after it 
had snuffed up and down for a little, quitted the 
footsteps of all the other fugitives, and ran barking 
upon the track of two men out of the whole number. 
Then John of Lorn knew that one of these two 
must needs be King Robert. Accordingly, he 
commanded five of his men that were speedy of 
foot to chase after him, and either make him 
prisoner or slay him. The Highlanders started 
off accordingly, and ran so fast that they gained 
sight of Robert and his foster-brother. The King 
asked his companion what help he could give him, 
and his foster-brother answered he was ready to 
do his best. So these two turned on the five men 
of John of Lorn, and killed them all. 

But by this time Bruce was much fatigued, and 
yet they dared not sit down to take any rest; for 
whenever they stopped for an instant, they heard 
the cry of the bloodhound behind them, and knew 
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by that that their enemies were coming up fast 
after them. At length they came to a wood, 
through which ran a'small river. Then Bruce said 
to his foster-brother, “‘Let us wade down this 
stream for a great way, instead of going straight 
across, and so this unhappy hound will lose the 
scent; for if we were once clear of him, I should 
not be afraid of getting away from the pursuers.” 
Accordingly the King and his attendant walked a 
great way down the stream, taking care to keep 
their feet in the water, which could not retain 
any scent where they had stepped. Then they 
came ashore on the farther side from the enemy, 
and went deep into the wood before they stopped 
to rest themselves. In the meanwhile, the hound 
led John of Lorn straight to the place where the 
King went into the water, but there the dog began 
to be puzzled, not knowing where to go next. 
So John of Lorn, seeing the dog had lost track, 
gave up the chase, and returned to join with Ay- 
mer de Valence. 

But King Robert’s adventures were not yet 
ended. It was now near night, and he went 
boldly into a farmhouse, where he found the 
mistress, an old, true-hearted Scotswoman, sitting 
alone. Upon seeing a stranger enter she asked 
him who and what he was. The King answered 
that he was a traveller who was journeying through 
the country. 

“All travellers,” answered the good woman, 
“are welcome here, for the sake of one.” 
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“And who is that one,” said the King, “for 

whose sake you make all welcome?”’ 
* “Tt is our rightful King, Robert the Bruce,” 
answered the mistress, “‘and although he is now 
pursued and hunted after with hounds and horns, 
I hope to live to see him King over all Scotland.” 

“Since you love him so well, dame,” said the 
King, “know that you see him before you. I 
am Robert the Bruce.” 

“You!” said-the good woman, in great surprise; 
“‘and wherefore are you thus alone?—-where are 
all your men?” 

“T have none with me at this moment,” an- 
swered Bruce, “‘and therefore I must travel alone.” 

“But that shall not be,” said the brave old 
dame, ‘‘for I have two stout sons, gallant and 
trusty men, who shall be your servants for life 
and death.” 

So she brought her two sons, and though she well 
knew the dangers to which she exposed them, she 
made them swear fidelity to the King. 

Now the loyal woman was getting everything 
ready for the King’s supper, when suddenly there 
was a great trampling of horses heard round the 
house. They thought it must. be some of the Eng- 
lish, or John of Lorn’s men, and the good wife 
called upon her sons to fight to the last for King 
Robert. But shortly after they heard the voice of 
the good Lord James of Douglas, and of Edward 
Bruce, the King’s brother, who had come with a 
hundred and fifty horsemen, according to the 
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instructions that - King had left with them at 
parting. 

Robert the Bruce was right joyful to meet his 
brother and his faithful friend Lord James; and 
had no sooner found himself once more at the 
head of such a considerable body of followers 
than he forgot hunger and weariness. ‘There was 
nothing but mount and ride; and as the Scots 
rushed suddenly into the village where the English 
were quartered, they easily dispersed and cut 
them to pieces. 

The consequence of these successes of King 
Robert was that soldiers came to join him on all 
sides, and that he obtained several victories over 
English commanders; until at length the English 
were afraid to venture into the open country, as 
formerly, unless when they could assemble them- 
selves in considerable bodies. They thought it 
safer to lie still in the towns and castles which they 
had garrisoned. 

Edward I would have entered Scotland at the 
head of a large army before he had left Bruce 
time to conquer back the country. But very 
fortunately for the Scots, that wise and skilfyl, 
though ambitious King, died when he was on 
the point of marching into Scotland. His son 
Edward II neglected the Scottish war, and thus 
lost the opportunity of defeating Bruce when his 
force was small. But when Sir Philip Mowbray, 
the governor of Stirling, came to London to tell 
the King that Stirling, the last Scottish town of 
importance which remained in possession of the 
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English, was to be surrendered if it were not re- 
_ lieved by force of arms before midsummer, then 
all the English nobles called out it would be a sin 
and shame to permit the fair conquest which Ed- 
ward I had made to be forfeited to the Scots for 
want of: fighting. 

‘King Edward II, therefore, assembled one of 
the greatest armies which a King of England ever 
commanded. There were troops brought from all 
his dominions, many brave soldiers from the 
French provinces, many Irish, many Welsh, and 
all the great English nobles and barons, with their 
followers. The number was not less than one 
hundred thousand men. 

King Robert the Bruce summoned all his nobles 
and barons to join him when-he heard of the great 
preparations which the King of England was mak- 
ing. They were not so numerous as the English 
by many thousand men. In fact, his whole army 
did not very much exceed thirty thousand, and 
they were much worse armed than the wealthy 
Englishmen; but then, Robert was one of the most 
expert generals of the time; and the officers he 
had under him were his brother Edward, his faith- 
ful follower the Douglas, and other brave and 
experienced leaders. His men had been accus- 
tomed to fight and gain victories under every 
disadvantage of situation and numbers. 

The King, on his part, studied how he might 
supply, by address and stratagem, what he wanted 
in numbers and strength. He knew the superi- 
ority of the English in their heavy-armed cavalry 
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and in their archers. Both these advantages 
he resolved to provide against. He led his army 
down into a plain near Stirling. The English 
army must needs pass through a boggy country, 
broken with watercourses, while the Scots oc- 
cupied hard, dry ground. He then caused all the 
ground upon the front of his line of battle to 
be dug full of holes about as deep as a man’s 
knee. They were filled with light brushwood, 
and the turf was laid on the top so that it appeared 
a plain field while in reality it was as full of these 
pits asa honeycombis of holes. He also, it is said, 
caused steel spikes, called calthrops, to be scat- 
tered up and down in the plain, where the English 
cavalry were most likely to advance, trusting in 
that manner to lame and destroy their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the 
line stretched north and south. On the south it 
was terminated by the banks of the brook called 
Bannockburn, which are so rocky that no troops 
could attack them there. On the left the Scottish 
line extended near to the town of Stirling. Bruce 
reviewed his troops very carefully. He then 
spoke to the soldiers, and expressed his determi- 
nation to gain the victory or to lose his life on the 
field of battle. He desired that all those who did 
not propose to fight to the last should leave the 
field before the battle began, and that none should 
remain except those who were determined to take 
the issue of victory or death as God should send 
it. When the main body of his army was thus 
placed in order, the King dispatched James of 
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Douglas, and Sir Robert Keith, the Mareschal 
of the Scottish army, in order that they might 
survey the English force. They returned with 
information that the approach of that vast host 
was one of the most beautiful and terrible sights 
which could be seen—that the whole country 
seemed covered with men-at-arms on horse and 
foot. 

It was upon the twenty-third of June, 1314, the 
King of Scotland heard the news that the English 
army was approaching Stirling. The van now 
came in sight, and a number of their bravest 
knights drew near to see what the Scots were do- 
ing. They saw King Robert dressed in his ar- 
mour, and distinguished by a gold crown which 
he wore over his helmet. He was not mounted 
on his great war-horse, because he did not expect 
to fight that evening. But he rode on a little 
‘pony up and down the ranks of his army, putting 
his men in order, and carried in his hand a sort 
of battle-axe made of steel. When the King saw 
the English horsemen draw near, he advanced a 
little before his own men, that he might look at 
them more nearly. 

There was a knight among the English called 
Sir Henry de Bohun who thought this would be 
a good opportunity to gain great fame to himself, 
and put an end to the war, by killing King Robert. 
The King being poorly mounted, and having 
no lance, Bohun galloped on him suddenly and 
furiously, thinking, with his long spear, and his 
tall, powerful horse, easily to bear him down to 
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the ground. King Robert saw him, and permitted 
him to come very near, then suddenly turned his 
pony a little to one side, so that Sir Henry missed 
him with the lance-point, and was in the act of 
being carried past him by the career of his horse. 
But as he passed, King Robert roseup inhisstirrups 
and struck Sir Henry on the head with his battle- 
axe so terrible a blow that it broke to pieces his 
iron helmet as if it had been a nut-shell, and hurled 
him from his saddle. He was dead before he 
reached the ground. This gallant action was 
blamed by the Scottish leaders, who thought 
Bruce ought not to have exposed himself to so 
much danger, when the safety of the whole army 
depended on him. The King only kept looking at 
his weapon, which was injured by the force of the 
blow, and said, “I have broken my good battle- 
axe.” 

The next morning the English King ordered his 
men to begin the battle. The archers then bent 
their bows, and began to shoot so closely together 
that the arrows fell like flakes of snow on a Christ- 
mas day. They killed many of the Scots, and 
might have decided the victory; but Bruce was 
prepared for them. A body of men-at-arms, well 
mounted, rode at full gallop among them, and as 
the archers had no weapons save their bows and 
arrows, which they could not use when they were 
attacked hand to hand, they were cut down in 
great numbers by the Scottish horsemen, and 
thrown into total confusion. The fine English 
cavalry then advanced to support their archers. 
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But coming over the ground which was dug full of 
pits the horses fell into these holes and the riders 
lay tumbling about, without any means of defence, 
and unable to rise, from the weight of their armour. 

While the battle was obstinately maintained on 
both sides, an event happened which decided the 
victory. The servants and attendants on the 
Scottish camp had been sent behind the army to 
a place afterward called the Gillies’ hill. But 
when they saw that their masters were likely to 
gain the day, they rushed from their place of 
concealment with such weapons as they could get, 
that they might have their share in the victory and 
in the spoil. The English, seeing them come sud- 
denly over the hill, mistook this disorderly rabble 
for a new army coming up to sustain the Scots, 
and, losing all heart, began to shift every man for 
himself. Edward himself left the field as fast as 
he could ride. 

The English, after this great defeat, were no 
longer in a condition to support their pretensions 
to be masters of Scotland, or to continue to send 
armies into that country to overcome it. On 
the contrary, they became for a time scarce able 
to defend their own frontiers against King Robert 
and his soldiers. 

Thus did Robert Bruce arise from the condition 
of an exile, hunted with bloodhounds like a stag 
or beast of prey, to the rank of an independent 
sovereign, universally acknowledged to be one of 
the wisest and bravest Kings who then lived. The 
nation of Scotland was also raised once more from 
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the situation of a distressed and conquered prov- 
ince to that of a+ free and independent state, 
governed by its own laws. 

Robert Bruce continued to reign gloriously for 
several years, and the Scots seemed, during his 
government, to have acquired a complete superi- 
ority over their neighbours. But then we must 
remember that Edward II who then reigned in 
England was a foolish prince, and listened to bad 
counsels; so that it is no wonder that he was beaten 
by so wise and experienced a general as Robert 
Bruce, who had fought his way to the crown 
through so many disasters, and acquired in con- 
sequence so much renown. 

In the last year of Robert the Bruce’s reign he 
became extremely sickly and infirm, chiefly owing 
to a disorder called the leprosy, which he had 
caught during the hardships and misfortunes of 
his youth when he was so frequently obliged to 
hide himself in woods and morasses without a 
roof to shelter him. He lived at a castle called 
Cardoss, on the beautiful banks of the River Clyde, 
near to where it joins the sea; and his chief amuse- 
ment was to go upon the river, and down to thesea 
in a ship, which he kept for his pleasure. He was 
no longer able to sit upon his war-horse, or to lead 
his army to the field. 

While Bruce was in this feeble state, Edward 
II, King of England, died, and was succeeded by 
his son Edward III. He turned out afterward to 
be one of the wisest and bravest Kings whom 
England ever had; but when he first mounted the 
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throne he was very young. The war between the 
_ English and the Scots still lasted at the time. 

But finally a peace was concluded with Robert 
Bruce on terms highly honourable to Scotland; 
for the English King renounced all pretensions to 
the sovereignty of the country. 

Good King Robert did not long survive this 
joyful event. He was not aged more than four- 
and-fifty years, but his bad health was caused by 
the hardships which he sustained during his youth, 
and at length he became very ill. Finding that 
he could not recover, he assembled round his bed- 
side the nobles and counsellors in whom he most 
trusted. He told them, that now, being on his 
deathbed, he sorely repented all his misdeeds, 
and particularly, that he had, in his passion, killed 
Comyn with his own hand, in the church and 
before the altar. He said that if he had lived he 
had intended to go to Jerusalem to make war upon 
the Saracens who held the Holy Land, as some 
expiation for the evil deeds he had done. But 
since he was about to die, he requested of his 
dearest friend and bravest warrior, and that was 
the good Lord James Douglas, that he should carry 
his heart to the Holy Land. Douglas wept bit- 
terly as he accepted this office—the last mark of 
the Bruce’s confidence and friendship. 

The King soon afterward expired; and his heart 
was taken out from his body and embalmed, that 
is, prepared with spices and perfumes, that it 
might remain a long time fresh and uncorrupted. 
Then the Douglas caused a case of silver to be 
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made into which he put the Bruce’s heart, and 
wore it around his neck by astring of silk and gold. 
_ And he set forward for the Holy Land with a 
gallant train of the bravest men in Scotland, who, 
to show their value of and sorrow for their brave 
King Robert Bruce, resolved to attend his heart to 
the city of Jerusalem. In going to Palestine 
Douglas landed in Spain, where the Saracen King, 
or Sultan of Granada, called Osmyn, was invading 
the realms of Alphonso, the Spanish King of 
Castile. King Alphonso received Douglas with 
great honour and distinction, and easily persuaded 
the Scottish Earl that he would do good service to 
the Christian cause by assisting him to drive back 
the Saracens of Granada before proceeding on his 
voyage to Jerusalem. Lord Douglas and his 
followers went accordingly toa great battle against 
Osmyn, and had little difficulty in defeating the 
Saracens. But being ignorant of the mode of 
fighting among the cavalry of the East, the Scots 
pursued the chase too far, and the Moors, when 
they saw them scattered and separated from each 
other, turned suddenly back, with a loud cry of 
Allah allah Allah, which is their shout of battle, 
and surrounded such of the Scottish knights and 
squires as were dispersed from each other. 

In this new skirmish Douglas saw Sir William 
St. Clair of Roslyn fighting desperately, surrounded 
by many Moors, who were having at him with their 
sabres. “Yonder worthy knight will be slain,” 
Douglas said, ‘‘unless he have instant help.” 
With that he galloped to his rescue, but presently 
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was himself also surrounded by many Moors. 
When he found the enemy press so thick round him 
- as to leave him no chance of escaping, the Earl 
took from his neck the Bruce’s heart, and speaking 
to it as he would have done to the King had he 
been alive—“ Pass first in fight,’ he said, ‘‘as thou 
wert wont to do, and Douglas will follow thee, or 
die.” 

He then threw the King’s heart among the 
enemy, and rushing forward to the place where 
it fell, was there slain. His body was found lying 
above the silver case as if it had been his last 
object to defend the Bruce’s heart. 

Such of the Scottish knights as remained alive 
returned to their own country. They brought 
back the heart of the Bruce and the bones of the 
good Lord James. The Bruce’s heart was buried 
below the high altar in Melrose Abbey. As for 
his body, it was laid in the sepulchre in the midst 
of the church of Dunfermline, under a marble 
stone. The church afterward becoming ruinous, 
and the roof falling down with age, the monument 
was broken to pieces, and nobody could tell where 
it stood. But when they were repairing the church 
at Dunfermline, and removing the rubbish, lo! 
they found fragments of the marble tomb of 
Robert Bruce. Then they began to dig farther, 
thinking to discover the body of this celebrated 
monarch; and at length they came to the skeleton 
of a tall man, and they knew it must be that of 
King Robert, both as he was known to have been 
buried in a winding sheet of cloth of gold, of which 
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many fragments were found about this skeleton, 
and also because the breastbone appeared to have 
been sawed through, in order to take the heart. 
A new tomb was prepared into which the bones 
were laid with profound respect. 

SiR WALTER SCOTT. 


JUNE 25 
THE PASSING OF COCK-EYE BLACKLOCK* 


ELL, m’son,” observed Bunt about half 
an hour after supper, “‘if your provender 
has shook down comfortable by now, we might as 
well jar loose and be moving along out yonder.” 
We left the fire and moved toward the hobbled 
ponies, Bunt complaining of the quality of the 
outfit’s meals. ‘‘Down in the Panamint country,’’ 
he growled, ‘‘we had a Chink that was a sure fry- 
ing-pan expert; but this Dago—my word! That 
ain’t victuals, that supper. That’s just a’ in- 
genious device for removing superfluous appetite. 
Next time I assimilate nutriment in this camp I’m 
sure going to take chloroform beforehand. Careful 
to draw your cinch tight on that pinto bronc’ of 
yours. She always swells up same as a horned 
toad soon as you begin to saddle up.” 

We rode from the circle of the camp-fire’s light 
and out upon the desert. It was Bunt’s turn to 
ride the herd that night, and I had volunteered to 
bear him company. 

_ Bunt was one of a fast-disappearing type. He 
knew his West as the cockney knows his Picca- 

*From “A Deal in Wheat and Other Stories,’’ Doubleday, 
Page & Company, copyright, 1903. 
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dilly. He had mined with and for Ralston, had 
soldiered with Crook, had turned cards in a faro 
game at Laredo, and had known the Apache Kid. 
He had fifteen separate and different times driven 
the herds from Texas to Dodge City, in the good 
old, rare old, wild old days when Dodge was the 
headquarters for the cattle trade, and as near to 
heaven as the cowboy cared to get. He had seen 
the end of gold and the end of the buffalo, the 
beginning of cattle, the beginning of wheat, and 
the spreading of the barbed-wire fence, that, in the 
end, will take from him his occupation and his 
revolver, his chaparejos and his usefulness, his 
lariat and his reason for being. He had seen the 
rise of a new period, the successive stages of which, 
singularly enough, tally exactly with the progress 
of our own world-civilization: first the nomad and 
hunter, then the herder, next and last the husband- 
man. He had passed the mid-mark of his life. 
His moustache was gray. He had four friends—his 
horse, his pistol, a teamster in the Indian Territory 
Panhandle named Skinny, and me. 

The herd—I suppose all told there were some 
two thousand head—we found not far from the 
waterhole. We relieved the other watch and took 
up our night’s vigil. It was about nine o’clock. The 
night was fine, calm. There was no cloud. To- 
ward the middle watches one could expect a moon. 
But the stars, the stars! In Idaho, on those 
lonely reaches of desert and range, where the 
shadow of the sun by day and the courses of the 
constellations by night are the only things that 
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move, these stars are a different matter from those 
bleared pin-points of the city after dark, seen 
- through dust and smoke and the glare of electrics. 
and the hot haze of fire signs. On such a night as 
that when I rode the herd with Bunt anything 
might have happened; one could have believed in 
fairies then, and in the buffalo-ghost, and in all 
the weirds of the craziest Apache “‘ Messiah” that 
ever made medicine. | 
' One remembered astronomy and the “‘measure- 
less distances’’ and the showy problems, including 
the rapid moving of a ray of light and the long 
years of its travel between star and star, and smiled 
incredulously. Why, the stars were just above 
our heads, were not much higher than the flat- 
topped hills that barred the horizons. Venus was 
a yellow lamp hung in a tree; Mars a red lantern 
in a clock-tower. 
{ One listened instinctively for the tramp of the 
constellations. Orion, Cassiopeia, and Ursa Ma- 
jor marched to and fro on the vault like cohorts of 
legionaries, seemingly within call of our voices, and 
all without a sound. But beneath these quiet’ 
heavens the earth disengaged multitudinous 
‘sounds—small sounds, minimized as it were by the 
muffling of the night. Now it was the yap of a 
coyote leagues away; now the snapping of a twig 
in the sage-brush; now the mysterious, indefinable 
stir of the heat-ridden land cooling under the night. 
‘But more often it was the confused murmur of the 
iherd itself—the click of a horn, the friction of 
heavy bodies, the stamp of a hoof, with now and 
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then the low, complaining note of a cow with a 
calf, or the subdued noise of a steer as it lay down, 
first lurching to the knees, then rolling clumsily 
upon the haunch, with a long, stertorous breath of 
satisfaction. 

Slowly at Indian trot we encircle the herd. 
Earlier in the evening a prairie-wolf had pulled 
down a calf, and the beasts were still restless. 

Little eddies of nervousness at long intervals 
developed here and there in the mass—eddies that 
not impossibly might widen at any time with 
perilous quickness to the maelstrom of a stampede. 
So as he rode Bunt sang to these great brutes, 
literally to put them to sleep—sang an old grand- 
mother’s song, with all the quaint modulations of 
sixty, seventy, a hundred years ago: 


“With her ogling winks 
And bobbling blinks, 
Her quizzing glass, 
Her one eye idle, 
Oh, she loved a bold dragoon, 
With his broadsword, saddle, bridle. 
Whack, fol-de-rol!”’ 


I remember that song. My grandmother—so they 
tell me—used to sing it in Carolina, in the ’thirties, 
accompanying herself on a harp, if you please: 


“Oh, she loved a bold dragoon, 
With his broadsword, saddle, bridle.’ 
It was in Charleston, I remembered, and the slave- | 
ships used to discharge there in those days. My 
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grandmother had sung it then to her beaux; officers 
they were; no wonder she chose it—“‘Oh, she loved 
‘a bold dragoon’’—and now I heard it sung on a 
Idaho cattle-range to quiet two thousand restless 
steers. 

Our talk at first, after the cattle had quieted 
down, ran upon all manner of subjects. It is 
astonishing to note what strange things men will 
talk about at night and in a solitude. That night 
we covered religion, of course, astronomy, love 
affairs, horses, travel, history, poker, photography, 
basket-making, and the Darwinian theory. But 
at last inevitably we came back to cattle and the 
pleasures and dangers of riding the herd. 

“T rode herd once in Nevada,” remarked Bunt, 
“and I was caught into a blizzard, and I was sure 
freezing to death. Got to where I couldn’t keep 
my eyes open, I was that sleepy. Tell you what I 
did. Had some eating-tobacco along, and I’d 
chew it a spell, then rub the juice into my eyes. 
Kept it up all night. Blame near blinded me, but 
I come through. Me and another man named 
Blacklock—Cock-eye Blacklock we called him, by 
reason of his having one eye that was some out of 
line. Cock-eye sure ought to have got it that 
night, for he went bad afterward, and did a heap of 
killing before he did get it. Hewasa bad man for 
sure, and the way he died is a story in itself.” 

There was along pause. The ponies jogged on. 
Rounding on the herd, we turned southward. 

“He did ‘get it’ finally, you say,” I prompted. 

“He certainly did,” said Bunt, ‘“‘and the story 
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of it is what a man with a’ imaginary mind like 
you ought to make into one of your friction tales.” 

“Ts it about a treasure?”’ I asked with appre- 
hension. For ever since I once made a tale (of 
friction) out of one of Bunt’s stories of real life, he 
has been ambitious for me to write another, and is 
forever suggesting motifs which invariably—lI say 
invariably—imply the discovery of great treasures. 
With him, fictitious hterature must always turn 
upon the discovery of hidden wealth. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘it ain’t about no treasure, but 
just about the origin, hist’ry, and development— 
and subsequent decease—of as mean a Greaser as 
ever stole stock, which his name was Cock-eye 
Blacklock. 

““You see, this same Blacklock went bad about 
two summers after our meet-up with the blizzard. 
He worked down Yuma way and over into New 
Mexico, where he picks up with a sure-thing gam- 
bler, and the two began to devastate the popula- 
tion. ‘They do say when he and his running mate 
got good and through with that part of the Land 
of the Brave, men used to go round trading guns 
for commissary, and clothes for ponies, and cigars 
for whisky and such. There just wasn’t any 
money left anywhere. Those sharps had drawed 
the landscape clean. Someone found: a dollar in 
a floor-crack in a saloon, and the barkeep’ gave 
him a gallon of forty-rod for it, and used to keep 
it in a box for exhibition, and the crowd would 
get around it and paw it over and say: ‘My! my! 
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Whatever in the world is this extremely cu-roos 
coin?’ 
“Then Blacklock cuts loose from his running 
mate, and plays a lone hand through Arizona and 
Nevada, up as far as Reno again, and there he 
stacks up against a kid—a little tenderfoot kid so 
new he ain’t cracked the green paint off him—and 
skins him. And the kid, being foolish and im- 
pulsive-like, pulls out a pea-shooter. It was a 
twenty-two,” said Eant, solemnly. ‘Yes, the kid 
was just that pore, pathetic kind to carry a dinky 
twenty-two, and with the tears runnin’ down his 
cheeks begins to talk tall. Now what does that 
Cock-eye do? Why, that poor kid that he had 
skinned couldn’t ’a’ hurt him with his pore little 
bric-a-brac. Does Cock-eye take his little parlor 
ornament away from him, and spank him, and tell 
him to go home? No, he never. The kid’s little 
tin pop-shooter explodes right in his hand before 
he can crook his forefinger twice, and while he’s a 
wondering what-all has happened Cock-eye gets 
his two guns on him, slow and deliberate like, mind 
you, and throws forty-eights into him till he ain’t 
worth shooting at no more. Murders him like the 
mud-eating, horse-thieving snake of a Greaser that 
he is; but being within the law, the kid drawing’on 
him first, he don’t stretch hemp the way he should. 
“Well, fin’ly this Blacklock blows into a mining- 
camp in Placer County, California, where I’m 
chuck-tending on the night-shift. This here camp 
is maybe four miles across the divide from lowa 
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Hill, and it sure is named a cu-roos name, which 
it is Why-not. They is a barn contiguous, where 
the mine horses are kep’, and, blame me! if there 
ain’t a weathercock on top of that same, a golden 
trotting-horse upside down. When the stranger 
an’ pilgrim comes in, says he first off: ‘Why’n 
snakes they got that weathercock horse upside 
down—why?’ says he. ‘Why-not,’ says you, and 
the drinks is on the pilgrim. 

“That all went very lovely till some gesabe 

opens up a placer drift on the far side the divide, 
starts a rival camp, an’ names her Because. The 
Boss gets mad at that, and rights up the weather- 
cock, and renames the camp Ophir, and you don’t 
work no more pilgrims. 
' “Well, as I was saying, Cock-eye drifts into 
Why-not and begins diffusing trouble. He skins 
some of the boys in the hotel over in town, and a 
big row comes of it, and one of the bed-rock 
cleaners cuts loose with both guns. Nobody hurt 
but a quarter-breed, who loses a’ eye. But the 
marshal don’t stand for no short-card men, an’ 
closes Cock-eye up some prompt. Him being 
forced to give the boys back their money is busted 
an’ can’t get away from camp. To raise some 
wind he begins depredating. 

“He robs a pore half-breed of a cayuse, and 
shoots up a Chink who’s panning tailings, and 
generally and variously becomes too pronounced, 
till he’s run outen camp. He’s sure stony-broke, 
not being able to turn a card because of the mar- 
shal. So he goes to live in a’ ole cabin up by 
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the mine ditch, and sits there doing a heap o’ 
thinking, and hatching trouble like a’ ole he-hen. 

“Well, now, with that deporting of Cock-eye 
comes his turn of bad luck, and it sure winds his 
clock up with a loud report. I’ve narrated special 
of the scope and range of this ’ere Blacklock, so 
as you'll understand why it was expedient and 
desirable that he should up an’ die. You see, he 
always managed, with all his killings and robbings 
and general and sundry flimflamming, to be just 
within the law. And if anybody took a notion 
to shoot him up, why, his luck saw him through, 
and the other man’s shooting-iron missed fire, or 
exploded, or threw wild, or such like, till it seemed 
as if he sure did bear a charmed life; and so he 
did till a pore yeller tamale of a fool dog did for 
him what the law of the land couldn’t do. Yes, 
sir, a fool dog, a pup, a blame yeller pup named 
Sloppy Weather, did for Cock-eye Blacklock, 
sporting character, three-card-monte man, sure- 
thing sharp, killer, and general bedeviler. 

“You see, it was this way. Over in American 
Cafion, some five miles maybe back to the mine, 
they was a creek called the American River, and it 
was sure chock-a-block full of trouts. The Boss 
used for to go over there with a dinky fish-pole like 
a buggy-whip about once a week, and scout that 
stream for fish and bring back a basketful. He 
was sure keen on it, and had bought some kind of 
privilege or other, so as he could keep other people 
off. ‘ 
“Well, I used to go along with him to pack the 
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truck, and one Saturday, about a month after 
Cock-eye had been run outen camp, we hiked up 
over the divide, and went for to round up a bunch 
o’ trouts. When we got to the river there was a 
mess for your life. Say, that river was full of 
dead trouts, floating atop the water; and they was 
some even on the bank. Not a scratch on ’em; 
just dead. The boss had the papsy-lals. I never 
did see a man so rip-r’aring, snorting mad. I 
hadn’t a guess about what we were up against, but 
he knew, and he showed down. He said somebody 
had been shooting the river for fish to sell down 
Sacramento way to the market. A mean trick; 
kill more fish in one shoot than you can possibly 
pack. 

“Well, we didn’t do much fishing that day— 
couldn’t get a bite, for that matter—and took off 
home about noon to talk it over. You see, the 
Boss, in buying the privileges or such for that 
creek, had made himself responsible to the Fish 
Commissioners of the State, and ’twasn’t a week 
before they were after him, camping on his trail 
incessant, and wanting to know how about it. 
The Boss was some worried, because the fish were 
being killed right along, and the Commission was 
making him weary of living. Twicet afterward 
we prospected along that river and found the same 
lot of dead fish. We even put a guard there, but 
it didn’t do no manner of good. 

“It’s the Boss who first suspicions Cock-eye. 
But it don’t take no seventh daughter of no 
seventh daughter to trace trouble where Black- 
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lock’s about. He sudden shows up in town with a 
bunch of simoleons, buying bacon and tin cows! 
‘and such provender, and generally giving it away 
that he’s come into money. The Boss, who’s 
watching his movements sharp, says to me one 
day: 

“¢Bunt, the storm-center of this here low area 
is a man with a cock-eye, an’ I’ll back that play 
with a paint horse against a paper dime.’ 

“‘No takers,’ says I. ‘Dirty work and a cock- 
eyed man are two heels of the same mule.’ 

“Which it’s a-kicking of me in the stummick 
frequent and painful,’ he remarks, plenty wrathful. 

“Qn general principles,’ I said, ‘it’s a royal 
flush to a pair of deuces as how this Blacklock bird 
ought to stop a heap of lead, and I know the man 
to throw it. He’s the only brother of my sister, 
and tends chuck ina placer mine. How about if I 
take a day off and drop round to his cabin and 
interview him on the fleetin’ and unstable nature 
of human life?’ 

“But the Boss wouldn’t hear of that. 

“*No,’ says he; ‘that’s not the bluff to back in 
this game. You an’ me an’ Mary-go-round’— 
that was what we called the marshal, him being so 
much all over the country—‘ you an’ me an’ Mary- 
go-round will have to stack a sure-thing deck 
against that maverick.’ 

“So the three of us gets together an’ has a talky- 
talk, an’ we lays it out as how Cock-eye must be 
watched and caught red-handed. 

1Condensed milk. 
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“Well, let me tell you, keeping case on that 
Greaser sure did lack a certain indefinable charm. 
We tried him at sun-up, an’ again at sundown, an’ 
nights, too, laying in the chaparral an’ tarweed, 
an’ scouting up an’ down that blame river, till we 
were sore. We built surreptitious a lot of shoot-, 
ing-boxes up in trees on the far side of the cafion, 
overlooking certain an’ sundry pools in the river 
where Cock-eye would be likely to pursue oper- 
ations, an’ we took turns watching. I'll be a 
Chink if that bad egg didn’t put it on us same as 
previous, an’ we’d find new-killed fish all the time. 
I tell you we were fitchered: and it got on the Boss’s 
nerves. The Commission began to talk of with- 
drawing the privilege, an’ it was up to him to make 
good or pass the deal. We knew Blacklock was 
shooting the river, y’ see, but we didn’t have 
no evidence. Y’ see, being shut off from card- 
sharping, he was up against it, and so took to pot- 
hunting to get along. It was as plain as red paint. 

“Well, things went along sort of catch-as-catch- 
can like this for maybe three weeks, the Greaser 
shooting fish regular, an’ the Boss b’iling with 
rage, and laying plans to call his hand, and getting 
bluffed out every deal. 

“‘And right here I got to interrupt, to talk’some 
about the pup dog; Sloppy Weather. If he hadn’t 
got caught up into this Blacklock game, no one’d 
ever thought enough about him to so much as 
kick him. But after it was all over, we began to 
remember this same Sloppy an’ to recall what he 
was; no big job. He was just a worthless fool 
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pup, yeller at that, everybody’s dog, that just hung 
round camp, grinning and giggling and playing the 
' goat, as half-grown dogs will. He used to go along 
with the car-boys when they went swimmin’ in the 
resevoy, an’ dash along in an’ yell an’ splash round 
just to show off. He thought it was a keen stunt 
to get some gesabe to throw a stick in the resevoy 
so’s he could paddle out after it. They’d trained 
him always to bring it back an’ fetch it to which- 
ever party throwed it. He’d give it up when he’d 
retrieved it, an’ yell to have it throwed again. 
That was his idea of fun—just like a fool pup. 

“Well, one day this Sloppy Weather is off chas- 
ing jack-rabbits an’ don’t come home. Nobody 
thinks anything about that, nor even notices it. 
But we afterward finds out that he’d met up with 
Blacklock that day, an’ stopped to visit with him 
—sorry day for Cock-eye. Now it was the very 
next day after this that Mary-go-round an’ the 
Boss plans another scout. I’m to go, too. It wasa 
Wednesday, an’ we lay it out that the Cock-eye 
would prob’ly shoot that day so’s to get his fish 
down to the railroad Thursday, so they’d reach 
Sacramento Friday—fish day, see. It wasn’t 
much to go by, but it was the high card in our 
hand, an’ we allowed to draw to it. 

“We left Why-not afore daybreak, an’ worked 
over into the cafion about sun-up. They was one 
big pool.we hadn’t covered for some time, an’ we 
made out we’d watch that. So we worked down 
to it, an’ clumb up into our trees, an’ set out to keep 
guard. 
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" “Ty about an hour we heard a shoot some mile 
or so up the creek. They’s no mistaking dyna- 
mite, leastways not to miners, an’ we knew that 
shoot was dynamite an’ nothing else. The Cock- 
eye was at work, an’ we shook hands all round. 
Then pretty soon a fish or so began to go by—big 
fellows, some of ’em, dead an’ floatin’, with their 
eyes popped ’way out same as knobs—sure sign 
they’d been shot. 

“The Boss took and grit his teeth when he see a 
three-pounder go by, an’ made remarks about 
Blacklock. 

“OSh!’ « says Mary-go-round, sudden-iike. 
‘Listen!’ 

““We turned ear down the wind, an’ sure there 
was the sound of someone scrabbling along the 
boulders by the riverside. Then we heard atpup 
yap. ‘‘‘That’s our Man,’ whispers the Boss. 

“Wor a long time we thought Cock-eye had quit 
for the day an’ had coppered us again, but byne-by 
we heard the manzanita crack on the far side the 
cafion, an’ there at last we see Blacklock working 
down toward the pool, Sloppy Weather following 
an’ yapping and cayoodling just as a fool dog will. 

“‘Blacklock comes down to the edge of the water 
quiet-like. He lays his big scoop-net an’ his sack 
—we can see it half full already—down behind a 
boulder, and takes a good squinting look all round; 
and listens maybe twenty minutes, he’s that cute, 
same’s a coyote stealing sheep. We lies low an’ 
says nothing, fear he might see the leaves move. 
“Then byne-by he takes his stick of dynamite 
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out his hip pocket—he was just that reckless kind 

_ to carry it that way—an’ ties it careful to a couple 
of stones he finds handy. Then he lights the fuse 
an’ heaves her into the drink, an’ just there’s where 
Cock-eye makes the mistake of his life. He ain’t 
tied the rocks tight enough, an’ the loop slips off 
just as he swings back his arm, the stones drop 
straight down by his feet, and the stick of dyan- 
mite whirls out right enough into the pool. 

“Then the funny business begins. 

“Blacklock ain’t made no note of Sloppy 
Weather, who’s been sizing up the whole game an’ 
watchin’ for the stick. Soon as Cock-eye heaves 
the dynamite into the water, off goes the pup 
after it, just as he’d been taught to do by the car- 
boys. 

“““Hey, you fool dog!’ yells Blacklock. 

“A lot that pup cares. He heads out for that 
stick of dynamite same as if for a veal cutlet, 
reaches it, grabs hold of it, an’ starts back for 
shore, with the fuse sputterin’ like hot grease. 
Blacklock heaves rocks at him like one possessed, 
capering an’ dancing; but the pup comes right on. 
The Cock-eye can’t stand it no longer, but lines 
out. But the pup’s got to shore an’ takes after 
him. Sure: why not? He thinks it’s all part of 
the game. Takes after Cock-eye, running to beat 
a’ express, while we-all whoops and yells an’ nearly 
falls out the trees for laffing. Hi! Cock-eye did 
scratch gravel for sure. But ’tain’t no manner of 
use. He can’t run through that rough ground like 
Sloppy Weather, an’ that fool pup comes 
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a-cavartin’ along, jumpin’ up against him an’ 
him a-kickin’ him away, an’ r’arin,’ an’ dancin’, 
an’ shakin’ his fists, an’ the more he r’ars the more 
fun the pup thinks it is. But all at once some- 
thing big happens, an’ the whole bank of the cafion 
opens out like a big wave, and slops over into the 
pool, an’ the air is full of trees an’ rocks and cart- 
loads of dirt an’ dogs and Blacklocks and rivers an’ 
smoke an’ fire generally. The Boss got a clod 
o’ river-mud spang in the eye, an’ went off his limb 
like’s he was trying to bust a bucking bronc’ an’ 
couldn’t; and ol’ Mary-go-round was shooting off 
his gun on general principles, glarin’ round wild- 
eyed an’ like as if he saw a’ Injun devil. 

“When the smoke had cleared away an’ the 
trees and rocks quit falling, we clumb down from 
our places an’ started in to look for Blacklock. We 
found a good deal of him, but they wasn’t hide nor 
hair left of Sloppy Weather. We didn’t have to 
dig no grave, either. They was a big enough hole 
in the ground to bury a horse an’ wagon, let alone 
Cock-eye. So we planted him there, an’ put up a 
board, an’ wrote on it: 


HERE LIES MOST 
. OF 
C. BLACKLOCK, 
WHO DIED OF A’ 
ENTANGLING ALLIANCE WITH 
A 
STICK OF DYNAMITE 
MORAL: A HOOK AND LINE IS GOOD ENOUGH 
FISH-TACKLE FOR ANY HONEST MAN. 
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“That there board lasted for two years, till the 
freshet of ’82, when the American River——Hello, 
' there’s the sun!”’ 

All in a minute the night seemed to have closed 
up like a great book. The east flamed roseate. 
The air was cold, nimble. Some of the sage-brush 
bore a thin rim of frost. The herd, aroused, the 
dew glistening on flank and horn, were chewing the 
first cud of the day, and in twos and threes moving 
toward the water-hole for the morning’s drink. 
Far off toward the camp the breakfast fire sent a 
shaft of blue smoke straight into the moveless 
air. A jack-rabbit, with erect ears, limped from 
the sage-brush just out of pistol-shot and regarded 
us a moment, his nose wrinkling and trembling. 
By the time that Bunt and I, putting our ponies 
to a canter, had pulled up by the camp of the Bar- 
circle-Z outfit, another day had begun in Idaho. 

FRANK NORRIS. 


JUNE 26 
AT A WINDOW* 


IVE me hunger, 
O you gods that sit and give 
The world its orders. 
Give me hunger, pain and want; 
Shut me out with shame and failure 
From your doors of gold and fame, 
Give me your shabbiest, weariest hunger. 


But leave me a little love, 
A voice to speak to me in the day end, 
A hand to touch me in the dark room 
Breaking the long loneliness. 
In the dusk of day-shapes 
Blurring the sunset, 
One little wandering, western star 
Thrust out from the changing shores of shadow. 
Let me go to the window, 
Watch there the day-shapes of dusk, 
And wait and know the coming 
Of a little love. 
CARL SANDBURG. 


wee Eusion of the author and of the publisher, Henry 
fC) 
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WITH ESTHER 24% 


CANDLELIGHT 


ae know how brave a little candle glows 
When a tired heart is waiting in the dark, 
And what a light of friendliness it throws 

Upon the face of walls and chairs and stark 

Old table edges peering through the gloom. 
Emptiness, and a candle peoples it 

With thoughts that stir the silence of a room 
Like hearthside friends who murmur while they sit. 


If you should send words kind as candlelight — 

Words faithful as a little shining flame— 

I would not fear the length nor depth of night, 

For they would burn the darkness when they came. 
LAWRENCE LEE. 


WITH ESTHER 


J E WHO has once been happy is for aye 
Out of destruction’s reach. His fortune 
then 
Holds nothing secret; and Eternity, 
Which is a mystery to other men, 
Has like a woman given him its joy. 
Time is his conquest. Life, if it should fret, 
Has paid him tribute. He can bear to die, 
He who has once been happy! When I set 
The world before me and survey its range, 
Its mean ambitions, its scant fantasies, 
The shreds of pleasure which for lack of change 
Men wrap around them and call happiness, 
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The poor delights which are the tale and sum 
Of the world’s courage in its martyrdom; 


When I hear laughter from a tavern door, 
When I see crowds agape and in the rain 
Watching on tiptoe and with stifled roar 
To see a rocket fired or a bull slain, 
When misers handle gold, when orators 
Touch strong men’s hearts with glory till they 
weep, 
When cities deck their streets for barren wars 
Which have laid waste their youth, and when I 
keep 
Calmly the count of my own life and see 
On what poor stuff my manhood’s dreams were 
fed 
Till I too learn’d what dole of vanity 
Will serve a human soul for daily bread, 
—Then I remember that I once was young 
And lived with Esther the world’s gods among. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


THE NYMPH’S SONG TO HYLAS* 


KNOW a little garden close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 

Where I would wander if I might ~ 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering. 

And though within it no birds sing, 
And though no pillared house is there, 
And though the apple boughs are bare 


*From “‘Life and Death of Jason.” 
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Of fruit and blossom, would to God, 
Her feet upon the green grass trod, 
And I beheld them as before. 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea; 

The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 

Whose murmur comes unceasingly 

Unto the place for which I ery. 

For which I cry both day and night, 
For which I let slip all delight, 

That maketh me both deaf and blind, 

Careless to win, unskilled to find, 

And quick to lose what all men seek. 
Yet tottering as I am, and weak, 

Still have I left a little breath 

To seek within the jaws of death 

An entrance to that happy place, 

To seek the unforgotten face 

Once seen, once kissed, once reft from me 

Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 

WILLIAM Morris. 


A BIRTHDAY 


Y HEART is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a water’d shoot; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit; 
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My heart is like a ra'~how shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea; 
My heart is gladder than all these, 

Because my love is come to me. 


Raise me a dais of silk and down; 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 

And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves and silver fleurs-de-lys; 
Because the birthday of my life 

Is come, my love is come to me. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


THE POET’S SONG TO HIS WIFE 


OW many Summers, love, 
Have I been thine? 

How many days, thou dove, 

Hast thou been mine? 
Time, like the wingéd wind 

When ’t bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind, 

To count the hours! 


Some weight of thought, though loath, 
On thee he leaves; 

Some lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves; 

Some fears,—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known; 

Sweet looks we half forget;— 
All else is flown! 
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Ah! With what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing! 
Look, where our children start, 
Like sudden Spring! 
With tongues all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 
They tell how much I owe 
To thee and Time! 
BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 


MY STAR 


LL that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, hangs furled: 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn 
above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I loveit. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


ARAB LOVE SONG 


HE hunchéd camels of the night 
Trouble the bright 

And silver waters of the moon. 

The Maiden of the Morn will soon 
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Through Heaven stray and sing, 

Star gathering. : 

Now while the dark about our loves is strewn, 
Light of my dark, blood of my heart, O come! 
And night will catch her breath up, and be dumb. 


Leave thy father, leave thy mother 
And thy brother; 
Leave the black tents of thy tribe apart! 
Am I not thy father and thy brother, 
And thy mother? 
And thou—what needest with thy tribe’s black 
tents 
Who hast the red pavilion of my heart? 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


YOU ARE THE EVENING CLOUD* 


OU are the evening cloud floating in the sky 
of my dreams. 
I paint you and fashion you ever with my love 
longings. 
‘You are my own, my own, Dweller in my endless 
dreams. 


Your feet are rosy-red with the glow of my heart’s 
desire, Gleaner of my sunset songs! 
Your lips are bitter-sweet with the taste of my 
wine of pain. 
You are my own, my own, Dweller in my lone- 
some dreams! 
*From ‘The Gardener,” by Rabindranath Tagore, copy- 


right, 1918, by The Macmillan Company, by permission of 
The Macmillan Company. 
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With the shadow of my passion have I darkened 
your eyes, Haunter of the depth of my gaze! 

I have caught you and wrapt you, my love, in the 
net of my music. 

You are my own, my own, Dweller in my deathless 


dreams. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 


HERE the quiet-colored end of evening 
smiles 

Miles and miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 

Tinkle homeward through the twilight, stray or 

stop 

As they crop— 

Was the site once of a city great and gay, 

(So they say) 

Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since 

Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 
Peace or war. 


Now,—the country does not even boast a tree, 
As you see, 

To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 
From the hills 

Intersect and give a name to, (else they run 
Into one,) 

Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 
Up like fires 
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O’er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 
Bounding all, 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be 
pressed, 
Twelve abreast. 


And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 
Never was! 

Such a carpet as, this summer-time, o’erspreads 
And embeds 

Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 
Stock or stone— 

Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 
Long ago; 

Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of 

shame 

Struck them tame; 

And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 
Bought and sold. 


Now,—the single little turret that remains 
On the plains, 
By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored, 
While the patching houseleek’s head of blossom 
winks 
Through the chinks— 
Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient 
time 
Sprang sublime, 
And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 
As they raced, 
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And the monarch and his minions and his dames ~ 
Viewed the games. 


And I know, while thus the quiet-colored eve 
Smiles to leave 
To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece 
| In such peace, 
And the slopes and rills in undistinguished gray 
l Melt away— 
That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there 
In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 
For the goal, 
When the king looked, where she looks now, 
breathless, dumb 
Till I come. 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 
All the mountains topped with temples, all the 


grades’ 
Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts,—and then, 
All the men! 


When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 
Either hand 

On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
Of my face, 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 
Each on each. 


In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North, 
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And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full foree— 
Gold, of course. 
Oh heart! of blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


LOVE IS ENOUGH 


OVE is enough: though the World be a-waning, 
And the woods have no voice but the voice 
of complaining, 

Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to dis- 
cover 

The gold-cups and daisies fair blooming crened 
under, 

Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea a 
dark wonder, 

And this day draw a veil over all deeds pass’d 
over, 

Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet shall 
not falter; 
The void shall not weary, the fear shall not alter 

These lips and these eyes of the loved and the 
lover. 


WILLIAM Morris. 


JUNE 27 
(Helen Keller, born June 27, 1880) 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


HE beginning of my life was simple and much 
like every other little life. I came, I saw, I 
eonquered, as the first baby in the family always 
does. There was the usual amount of discussion 
astoanameforme. The first baby in the family 
was not to be lightly named, every one was em- 
phatic about that. My father suggested the name 
of Mildred Campbell, an ancestor whom he highly 
esteemed, and he declined to take any further part 
in the discussion. My mother solved the problem 
by giving it as her wish that I should be called 
after her mother, whose maiden name was Helen 
Everett. But in the excitement of carrying me to 
church my father lost the name on the way, very 
naturally, since it was one in which he had de- 
clined to have a part. When the minister asked 
him for it, he just remembered that it had been 
_ decided to call me after my grandmother, and he 
- gave her name as Helen Adams. 
I am told that while I was still in long dresses 
I showed many signs of an eager, self-asserting 
disposition. Everything that I saw other people 
do I insisted upon imitating. At six months I 
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‘could pipe out “How d’ye,” and one day I at- 
tracted every one’s attention by saying “Tea, tea, 
tea” quite plainly. Even after my illness I re- 
membered one of the words I had learned in these 
early months. It was the word “water,” and I 
continued to make some sound for that word 
after all other speech was lost. I ceased making 
the sound “‘wah-wah” only when I learned to 
spell the word. 

They tell me I walked the day I was a year old. 
My mother had just taken me out of the bath-tub 
and was holding me in her lap, when I was sud- 
denly attracted by the flickering shadows of leaves 
that danced in the sunlight on the smooth floor. I 
slipped from my mother’s lap and almost ran 
toward them. The impulse gone, I fell down and 
cried for her to take me in her arms. 

These happy days did not last long. One brief 
spring, musical with the song of robin and mocking 
bird, one summer rich in fruit and roses, one au- 
tumn of gold and crimson sped by and left their 
gifts at the feet of an eager, delighted child. Then, 
in the dreary month of February, came the illness 
which closed my eyes and ears and plunged me 
into the unconsciousness of a new-born baby. 
They called it acute congestion of the stomach 
and brain. The doctor thought I could not live. 
Early one morning, however, the fever left me as 
suddenly and mysteriously as it had come. There 
was great rejoicing in the family that morning, but 
no one, not even the doctor, knew that I should 
never see or hear again. 
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oY I cannot recall what happened during 
the first months after my illness. I only know 
that I sat in my mother’s lap or clung to her dress 
as she went about her household duties. My 
hands felt every object and observed every mo- 
tion, and in this way I learned to know many 
things. Soon I felt the need of some communica- 
tion with others and began to make crude signs. 
A shake of the head meant ‘‘No” and a nod, 
““Yes,’”’ a pull meant ‘‘Come” and a push, “Go.” 
Was it bread that I wanted? Then I would imi- 
tate the acts of cutting the slices and buttering 
them. If I wanted my mother to make ice-cream 
for dinner I made the sign for working the freezer 
and shivered, indicating cold. My mother, more- 
over, succeeded in making me understand a good 
deal. J always knew when she wished me to 
bring her something, and I would run upstairs or 
anywhere else she indicated. Indeed, I owe to her 
loving wisdom all that was bright and good in my 
long night. 
' TJ understood a good deal of what was going on 
about me. At five I learned to fold and put away 
the clean clothes when they were brought in from 
the laundry, and I distinguished my own from the 
rest. I knew by the way my mother and aunt 
dressed when they were going out, and | invariably 
begged to go with them. I was always sent for 
when there was company, and when the guests 
took their leave, I waved my hand to them, I think 
with a vague remembrance of the meaning of the 
gesture. One day some gentlemen called on my 
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mother, and I felt the shutting of the front door 
and other sounds that indicated their arrival. On 
a sudden thought I ran upstairs before any one 
could stop me, to put on my idea of a company 
dress. Standing before the mirror, as I had seen 
others do, I anointed mine head with oil and 
covered my face thickly with powder. Then I 
pinned a veil over my head so that it covered my 
face and fell in folds down to my shoulders, and 
tied an enormous bustle round my small waist, 
so that it dangled behind, almost meeting the hem 
of my skirt. Thus attired I went down to help 
entertain the company. 

I do not remember when I first sealing that I 
was different from other people; but I knew it be- 
fore my teacher came to me. I had noticed that 
my mother and my friends did not use signs as I 
did when they wanted anything done, but talked 
with their mouths. Sometimes I stood between 
two persons who were conversing and touched 
their lips. I could not understand, and was vexed. 
I moved my lips and gesticulated frantically with- 
out result. This made me so angry at times that 
I kicked and screamed until I was exhausted. 

I think I knew when I was naughty, for I knew 
that it hurt Ella, my nurse, to kick her, and when 
my fit of temper was over I had a feeling akin to 
regret. But I cannot remember any instance in 
which this feeling prevented me from repeating 
the naughtiness when I failed to get what I wanted. 

s Many incidents of those early years are 
fixed in my memory, isolated, but clear and dis- 
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tinct, making the sense of that silent, aimless, 
dayless life all the more intense. 

One day I happened to spill water on my apron, 
and I spread it out to dry before the fire which was 
flickering on the sitting-room hearth. The apron 
did not dry quickly enough to suit me, so I drew 
nearer and threw it right over the hot ashes. The 
fire leaped into life; the flames encircled me so that 
in a moment my clothes were blazing. I madea 
terrified noise that brought Viny, my old nurse, 
to the rescue. Throwing a blanket over me, she 
almost suffocated me, but she put out the fire. 
Except for my hands and hair I was not badly 
burned. 

About this time I found out the use of a key. 
One morning I locked my mother up in the pantry, 
where she was obliged to remain three hours, as the 
servants were in a detached part of the house. She 
kept pounding on the door, while I sat outside on 
the porch steps and laughed with glee as I felt the 
jar of the pounding. This most naughty prank of 
mine convinced my parents that I must be taught 
as soon as possible. After my teacher, Miss 
Sullivan, came to me, I sought an early opportun- 
ity to lock her in her room. I went upstairs with 
something which my mother made me understand 
I was to give to Miss Sullivan; but no sooner had 
I given it to her than I slammed the door to, 
locked it, and hid the key under the wardrobe in 
the hall. I could not be induced to tell where the 
key was. My father was obliged to get a ladder 
and take Miss Sullivan out through the window— 
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much to my delight. Months after I produced 
the key. : 

When I was about.five years old we moved from 
the little vine-covered house to a large new one. 
The family consisted of my father and mother, two 
older half-brothers, and, afterward, a little sister, 
Mildred. My earliest distinct recollection of my 
father is making my way through great drifts of 
newspapers to his side and finding him alone, hold- 
ing a sheet of paper before his face. I was greatly 
puzzled to know what he was doing. I imitated 
this action, even wearing his spectacles, thinking 
they might help solve the mystery. But I did 
not find out the secret for several years. Then 
I learned what those papers were, and that my 
fathered edited one of them. 

My father was most loving and indulgent, de- 
voted to his home, seldom leaving us, except in the 
hunting season. He was a great hunter, I have 
been told, and a celebrated shot. Next to his 
family he loved his dogs and gun. His hospitality 
was great, almost to a fault, and he seldom came 
home without bringing a guest. His special pride 
was the big garden where, it was said, he raised 
the finest watermelons and strawberries in the 
county; and to me he brought the first ripe grapes 
and the choicest berries. JI remember his caress- 
ing touch as he led me from tree to tree, from vine 
to vine, and his eager delight in whatever pleased 
me. 

He was a famous story-teller; after I had ac- 
quired language he used to spell clumsily into my 
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hand his cleverest anecdotes, and nothing pleased 
~him more than to have me repeat them at an op- 
- portune moment. 

I was in the North, enjoying the last beautiful 
days of the summer of 1896, when I heard the news 
of my father’s death. He had had a short illness, 
there had been a brief time of acute suffering, then 
all wasover. This was my first great sorrow—my 
first personal experience with death. 

How shall I write of my mother? Sheisso near 
to me that it almost seems indelicate to speak of 
her. 

For a long time I regarded my little sister as an 
intruder. I knew that I had ceased to be my 
mother’s only darling, and the thought filled me 
with jealousy. She sat in my mother’s lap con- 
stantly, where I used to sit, and seemed to take up 
all her care and time. One day something hap- 
pened which seemed to me to be adding insult to 
injury. 

At that time I had a much-petted, much-abused 
doll, which I afterward named Nancy. She was, 
alas, the helpless victim of my outbursts of temper 
and of affection, so that she became much the 
worse for wear. I had dolls which talked, and 
cried, and opened and shut their eyes; yet I never 
loved one of them as I loved poor Nancy. Shehad 
a cradle, and I often spent an hour or more rocking 
her. I guarded both doll and cradle with the most 
jealous care; but once I discovered my little sister 
sleeping peacefully in the cradle. At this pre- 
sumption on the part of one to whom as yet no 
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tie of love bound me! grewangry. I rushed upon 
the cradle and overturned it; and the baby might 
have been killed had my mother not caught her as 
she fell. Thus it is that when we walk in the 
valley of twofold solitude we know little of the 
tender affections that grow out of endearing words 
and actions and companionship. But afterward, 
when I was restored to my human heritage, Mil- 
dred and I grew into each other’s hearts, so that 
we were content to go hand-in-hand wherever 
caprice led us, although she could not understand 
my finger language, nor I her childish prattle. 
' Meanwhile the desire to express myself grew. 
The few signs I used became less and less adequate, 
and my failures to make myself understood were 
invariably followed by outbursts of passion. I 
felt as if invisible hands were holding me, and I 
made frantic efforts to free myself. I struggled— 
not that struggling helped matters, but the spirit 
of resistance was strong within me; I generally 
broke down in tears and physical exhaustion. If 
my mother happened to be near I crept into her 
arms, too miserable even to remember the cause 
of the tempest. After awhile the need of some 
means of communication became so urgent that 
these outbursts occurred daily, sometimes hourly. 
My parents were deeply grieved and perplexed. 
We lived a long way from any school for the blind 
or the deaf, and it seemed unlikely that any one 
would come to such an out-of-the-way place as 
Tuscumbia to teach a child who was both deaf and 
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blind. Indeed, my friends and relatives some- 

. times ‘doubted whether I could be taught. My 
mother’s only ray of hope came from Dickens’s 
“American Notes.”’ She had read his account of 
Laura Bridgman, and remembered vaguely that 
she was deaf and blind, yet had been educated. 
But she also remembered with a hopeless pang 
that Doctor Howe, who had discovered the way to 
teach the deaf and blind, had been dead many 
years. His methods had probably died with him; 
and if they had not, how was a little girl in a far- 
off town in Alabama to receive the benefit of 
them? 

When . was about six years old, my father heard 
of an eminent oculist in Baltimore, who had been 
successful in many cases that had seemed hopeless. 
My parents at once determined to take me to 
Baltimore to see if anything could be done for 
my eyes. 

The journey, whicn 1 remember well, was very 
pleasant. I made friends with many people on the 
train. One lady gave mea box of shells. My father 
made holes in these so that I could string them, 
and for a long time they kept me happy and con- 
tented. The conductor, too, was kind. Often 
when he went his rounds I clung to his coat tails 
while he collected and punched the tickets. His 
punch, with which he let me play, was a delightful 
toy. Curled up in a corner of the seat I amused 
myself for hours making funny little holes in bits 
of cardboard. 

My aunt made me a big doll out of towels. It 
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was the most comical, shapeless thing, this im- 
provised doll, with no nose, mouth, ears, or eyes— 
nothing that even the imagination of a child could 
convert into a face. Curiously enough, the ab- 
sence of eyes struck me more than all the other 
defects put together. I pointed this out to every- 
body with provoking persistency, but no one 
seemed equal to the task of providing the doll with 
eyes. A bright idea, however, shot into my mind, 
and the problem was solved. I tumbled off the 
seat and searched under it until I found my aunt’s 
cape, which was trimmed with large beads. I 
pulled two beads off and indicated to her that I 
wanted her to sew them on my doll. She raised 
my hand to her eyes in a questioning way, and I 
nodded energetically. The beads were sewed in 
the right place and I could not contain myself for 
joy; but immediately I lost all interest in the doll. 
During the whole trip I did not have one fit of 
temper, there were so many things to keep my 
mind and fingers busy. 

When we arrived in Baltimore, Doctor Chisholm 
received us kindly: but he could do nothing. He 
said, however, that I could be educated, and ad- 
vised my father to consult Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, of Washington, who would be able to give 
him information about schools and teachers of deaf 
or blind children. Acting on the doctor’s advice, 
we went immediately to Washington to see Doctor 
Bell, my father with a sad heart and many mis- 
givings, I wholly unconscious of his anguish, find- 
ing pleasure in the excitement of moving from 
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place to place. Child as I was, I at once felt the 
. tenderness and sympathy which endeared Doctor 
Bell to so many hearts, as his wonderful achieve- 
ments enlist their admiration. He held me on his 
knee while I examined his watch, and he made it 
strike for me. He understood my signs, and I 
knew it and loved him at once. But I did not 
dream that that interview would be the door 
through which I should pass from darkness into 
light, from isolation to friendship, companionship, 
knowledge, love. 

Doctor Bell advised my father to write to Mr. 
Anagnos; director of the Perkins Institution in 
Boston, the scene of Doctor Howe’s great labors 
for the blind, and ask him if he had a teacher com- 
petent to begin my education. This my father did 
at once, and in a few weeks there came a kind letter 
from Mr. Anagnos with the comforting assurance 
that a teacher had been found. This was in the 
summer of 1886. But Miss Sullivan did not arrive 
until the following March. 

Thus I came up out of Egypt and stood before 
Sinai, and a power divine touched my spirit and 
gave it sight, so that I beheld many wonders. And 
from the sacred mountain I heard a voice which 
said, ‘‘ Knowledge is love and light and vision.”’ 


The most important day I remember in all my 
life is the one on which my teacher, Annie Mans- 
field Sullivan, came to me. I am filled with wonder 
when I consider the immeasurable contrast be- 
tween the two lives which it connects. It was the 
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third of March, 1887, three months before I was 


seven years old. 
HELEN KELLER. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ACCOUNT 

[The story of Miss Keller’s development is continued in 
the following letters from her teacher, Annie Mansfield 
Sullivan Macy.] 

‘ It was 6:30 when I reached Tuscumbia. 
I found Mrs. Keller and Mr. James Keller waiting 
forme. They said somebody had met every train 
for two days. The drive from the station to the 
house, a distance of one mile, was very lovely and 
restful. JI was surprised to find Mrs. Keller a 
very young-looking woman, not much older than 
myself, I should think. Captain Keller met us in 
the yard and gave me a cheery welcome and a 
hearty handshake. My first question was, “‘Where 
is Helen?” I tried with all my might to control 
the eagerness that made me tremble so that I could 
hardly walk. As we approached the house I saw 
a child standing in the doorway, and Captain 
Keller said, ‘“‘There she is. She has known all 
day that someone was expected, and she has been 
wild ever since her mother went to the station for 
you.” I had scarcely put my foot on the steps, 
when she rushed toward me with such force that 
she would have thrown me backward if Captain 
Keller had not been behind me. She felt my face 
and dress and my bag, which she took out of my 
hand and tried to open. It did not open easily, 
and she felt carefully to see if there was a key-hole. 
Finding that there was, she turned to me, making 
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the sign of turning a key and pointing to the bag. 
- Her mother interfered at this point and showed 
Helen by signs that she must not touch the bag. 
Her face flushed, and when her mother attempted 
to take the bag from her, she grew very angry. I 
attracted her attention by showing her my watch 
and letting her hold itin her hand. Instantly the 
tempest subsided, and we went upstairs together. 
Here I opened the bag, and she went through it 
eagerly, probably expecting to find something to 
eat. Friends had probably brought her candy in 
their bags, and she expected to find some in mine. 
I made her understand, by pointing to a trunk in 
the hall and to myself and nodding my head, that 
I had a trunk, and then made the sign that she 
had used for eating, and nodded again. She un- 
derstood in a flash and ran downstairs to tell her 
mother, by means of emphatic signs, that there 
was some candy in a trunk for her. She returned 
in a few minutes and helped me put away my 
things. It was too comical to see her put on my 
bonnet and cock her head first on one side, then 
on the other, and look in the mirror, just as if she 
could see. Somehow I had expected to see a pale, 
delicate child—I suppose I got the idea from Doctor 
Howe’s description of Laura Bridgman when she 
came to the Institution. But there’s nothing pale 
or delicate about Helen. She is large, strong, and 
ruddy, and as unrestrained in her movements as a 
young colt. She has none of those nervous habits 
that are so noticeable and so distressing in blind 
children. Her body is well formed and vigorous, 
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‘and Mrs. Keller says she has not been ill a day 
since the illness that deprived her of her sight and 
hearing. She has a fine head, and it is set on her 
shoulders just right. Her face is hard to describe. 
It is intelligent, but lacks mobility, or soul, or 
something. Her mouth is large and finely shaped. 
You see at a glance that she is blind. One eye is 
larger than the other, and protrudes noticeably. 
She rarely smiles; indeed, I have seen her smile 
only once or twice since I came. . She is unrespon- 
sive and even impatient of caresses from any one 
except her mother. She is very quick-tempered 
and wilful, and nobody, except her brother James, 
has attempted to control her. The greatest prob- 
lem I shall have to solve is how to discipline and 
control her without breaking her spirit. I shall go 
rather slowly at first and try to win her love. I 
shall not attempt to conquer her by force alone; 
but I shall insist on reasonable obedience from the 
start. One thing that impresses everybody is 
Helen’s tireless activity. She is never still a mo- 
ment. She is here, there, and everywhere. Her 
hands are in everything; but nothing holds her 
attention for long. Dear child, her restless spirit 
gropes in the dark. Her untaught, unsatisfied 
hands destroy whatever they touch because they 
do not know what else to do with things. 

‘She helped me unpack my trunk when it came, 
and was: delighted when she found the doll the 
little girls sent her. I thought it a good opportun- 
ity to teach her her first word. I spelled ‘‘d-o-1-1” 
slowly in her hand and pointed to the doll and 
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nodded my head, which seems to be her sign for ' 


_ possession. Whenever anybody gives her any- 


thing, she points to it, then to herself, and nods 
her head. She looked puzzled and felt my hand, 
and I repeated the letters. She imitated them 
very well and pointed to the doll. Then I took 
the doll, meaning to give it back to her when she 


_had made the letters; but she thought I meant to 


take it from her, and in an instant she was in a 
temper, and tried to seize the doll. I shook my 
head and tried to form the letters with her fingers; 
but she got more and more angry. I forced her 
into a chair and held her there until I was nearly 
exhausted. Then it occurred to me that it was 
useless to continue the struggle—I must do some- 
thing to turn the current of her thoughts. I let 
her go, but refused to give up the doll. I went 
downstairs and got some cake (she is very fond of 
sweets). I showed Helen the cake and spelled 
“‘c-a-k-e”’ in her hand, holding the cake toward 
her. Of course she wanted it and tried to take 
it, but I spelled the word again and patted her 
hand. She made the letters rapidly, and I gave 
her the cake, which she ate in a great hurry, think- 
ing, I suppose, that I might take it from her. 
Then I showed the doll and spelled the word again, 
holding the doll toward her as I held the cake. 
She made the letters “‘d-o-1”’ and I made the other 
“1” and gave her the doll. She ran downstairs 
with it and could not be induced to return to my 
room all day. 

Yesterday I gave her a sewing-card to do. I 
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made the first row of vertical lines and let her 
feel it and notice that there were several rows of — 
little holes. She began to work delightedly and 
finished the card in a few minutes, and did it very 
neatly indeed. I thought I would try another 
word; so I spelled “‘c-a-r-d.’’ She made the “‘c-a,” 
then stopped and thought, and making the’ sign 
for eating and pointing downward she pushed me 
toward the door, meaning that I must go down- 
stairs for some cake. The two letters “‘c-a,’’ you 
see, had reminded her of Friday’s “‘lesson’’—not 
that she had any idea that cake was the name of 
the thing, but it was simply a matter of associa- 
tion, I suppose. I finished the word ‘“‘c-a-k-e”’ 
and obeyed her command. She was delighted. 
Then I spelled ‘‘d-o-l-1’’ and began to hunt for it. 
She follows with her hands every motion you 
make, and she knew that I was looking for the doll. 
She pointed down, meaning that the doll was 
downstairs. I made the sign that she had used 
when she wished me to go for the cake, and pushed 
her toward the door. She started forward, then 
hesitated a moment, evidently debating within 
herself whether she would go or not. She de- 
cided to send me instead. I shook my head and 
spelled “‘d-o-l-1”” more emphatically, and opened 
the door for her; but she obstinately refused to 
obey. She had not finished the cake she was 
eating, and I took it away, indicating that if she 
brought the doll I would give her back the cake. 
She stood perfectly still for one long moment, her 
face crimson; then her desire for the cake tri- 
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umphed, and she ran downstairs and brought the 
_ doll, and of course I gave her the cake, but could 
not persuade her to enter the room again. 


March 20, 1887.- 

My heart is singing for joy this morning. A 
miracle has happened! The light of understand- 
ing has shone upon my little pupil’s mind, and 
behold, all things are changed! 

The wild little creature of two weeks ago has 
been transformed into a gentle child. She is sit- 
ting by me as I write, her face serene and happy, 
crocheting a long red chain of Scotch wool. She 
learned the stitch this week, and is very proud of 
the achievement. When she succeeded in making 
a chain that would reach across the room, she 
patted herself on the arm and put the first work 
of her hands lovingly against her cheek. She lets 
me kiss her now, and when she is in a particularly 
gentle mood, she will sit in my lap for a minute or 
two; but she does not return my caresses. The 
great step—the step that counts—has been taken. 
The little savage has learned her first lesson in 
obedience, and finds the yoke easy. It now re- 
mains my pleasant task to direct and mould the 
beautiful intelligence that is beginning to stir in 
the child-soul. Already people remark the change 
in Helen. Her father looks in at us morning and 
evening as he goes to and from his office, and sees 
her contentedly stringing her beads or making 
horizontal lines on her sewing-card, and exclaims, 
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“How quiet she is!” When I came, her move- 
ments were so insistent that one always felt there 
was something unnatural and almost weird about 
her. I have noticed also that she eats much less, 
a fact which troubles her father so much that he 
is anxious to get her home. He says she is home- 
sick. I don’t agree with him; but I suppose we 
shall have to leave our little bower very soon. 

Helen has learned several nouns this week.’ 
““M-u-g” and ‘‘m-i-l-k,’”? have given her more 
trouble than other words. When she spells 
“‘milk,”’ she points to the mug, and when she 
spells ““mug,’’ she makes the sign for pouring or 
drinking, which shows that she has confused the 
words. She has no idea yet that everything has a 
name. 

Yesterday I had the little negro boy come in 
when Helen was having her lesson, and learn the 
letters, too. This pleased her very much and 
stimulated her ambition to excel Percy. She 
was delighted if he.made a mistake, and made 
him form the letter over several times. When he’ 
succeeded in forming it to suit her, she patted him 
on his woolly head so vigorously that I thought 
some of his slips were intentional. 

One day this week Captain Keller brought Belle, 
a setter of which he is very proud, to see us. He 
wondered if Helen would recognize her old play- 
mate. Helen was giving Nancy a bath, and didn’t 
notice the dog at first. She usually feels the soft-" 
est step and throws out her arms to ascertain if 
any one is near her. Belle didn’t seem very anx- 
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ious to attract her attention. I imagine she has 
_been rather roughly handled sometimes by her 
little mistress. The dog hadn’t been in the room 
more than half a minute, however, before Helen 
began to sniff, and dumped the doll into the wash- 
bowl and felt about the room. She stumbled 
upon Belle, who was crouching near the window 
where Captain Keller was standing. It was evi- 
dent that she recognized the dog; for she put her 
arms round her neck and squeezed her. Then 
Helen sat down by her and began to manipulate 
her claws. We couldn’t think for a second what 
she was doing; but when we saw her make the 
letters ‘‘d-o-l-1”’ on her own fingers, we knew that 
she was trying to teach Belle to spell. 


April 5, 1887. 

I must write you a line this morning. because 
something very important has happened. Helen 
has taken the second great step in her education. 
She has learned that everything has a name, and 
that the manual alphabet is the key to everything she 
wants to know. 

In a previous letter I think I wrote you that 
“mug” and ‘‘milk”’ had given Helen more trouble 
than all the rest. She confused the nouns with 
the verb “drink.” She didn’t know the word 
for “drink,” but went through the pantomime of 
drinking whenever she spelled “‘mug”’ or “milk.” 
This morning, while she was washing, she wanted 
to know the name for “‘water.’’ When she wants 
to know the name of anything, she points to it 
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and pats my hand. I spelled ‘‘w-a-t-e-r” and 
thought no more about it until after breakfast. 
Then it occurred to me that with the help of this 
new word I might succeed in straightening out 
the “‘mug-milk” difficulty. We went out to the 
pump-house, and I made Helen hold her mug 
under the spout while I pumped. As the cold 
water gushed forth, filling the mug, I spelled, 
“‘w-a-t-e-r’”’ in Helen’s free hand. The word 
coming so close upon the sensation of cold water 
rushing over her hand seemed to startle her. She 
dropped the mug and stood as one transfixed. 
A new light came into her face. She spelled 
“‘water’’ several times. Then she dropped on the 
ground and asked for its name and pointed to the 
pump and the trellis, and suddenly turning round 
she asked for my name. I spelled “Teacher.” 
Just then the nurse brought Helen’s little sister 
into the pump-house, and Helen spelled “‘baby” 
and pointed to the nurse. All the way back to 
the house she was highly excited, and learned the 
name of every object she touched, so that in a few 
hours she had added thirty new words to her 
vocabulary. Here are some of them: Door, open, 
shut, give, go, come, and a great many more. 

P. S.—I didn’t finish my letter in time to get it 
posted last night; so I shall add a line. Helen 
got up this morning like a radiant fairy. She has 
flitted from object to object, asking the name of 
everything and kissing me for very gladness. 
Last night when I got in bed, she stole into my 
arms of her own accord and kissed me for the first 
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time, and I thought my heart would burst, so full 
was it of joy. 


May 22, 1887. 


My work grows more absorbing and interesting 
every day. Helen is a wonderful child, so spon- 
taneous and eager to learn. She knows about 300 
words now and a great many common idioms, and 
it is not three months yet since she learned her 
first word. It is a rare privilege to watch the 
birth, growth, and first feeble struggles of a living 
mind; this privilege is mine; and moreover, it is 
given me to rouse and guide this bright intelli- 
gence. 

If only I were better fitted for the great task! 
I feel every day more and more inadequate. My 
mind is full of-ideas; but I cannot get them into 
working shape. You see, my mind is undisci- 
plined, full of skips and jumps, and here and there 
a lot of things huddled together in dark corners. 
How I long to put it in order! Oh, if only there 
were some one to help me! I need a teacher quite 
as much as Helen. I know that the education of 
this child will be the distinguishing event of my 
life, if I have the brains and perseverance to ac- 
complish it. I have made up my mind about one 
thing: Helen must learn to use books—indeed, 
we must both learn to use them. 

A And right here I want to say something 
which is for your ears alone. Something within 
me tells me that I shall succeed beyond my dreams. 
Were it not for some circumstances that make such 
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an idea highly improbable, even absurd, I 
should think Helen’s education would surpass in 
interest and wonder Doctor Howe’s achievement. 
I know that she has remarkable powers, and I 
believe that I shall be able to develop and mould 
them. I cannot tell how I know these things. I 
had no idea a short time ago how to go to work; 
I was feeling about in the dark; but somehow I 
know now, and I know that I know. I cannot 
explain it; but when difficulties arise, J am not per- 
plexed or doubtful. I know how to meet them; 
I seem to divine Helen’s peculiar needs. It is 
wonderful. 

Already people are taking a deep interest in 
Helen. No one can see her without being im- 
pressed. She is no ordinary child, and people’s 
interest in her education will be no ordinary inter- 
est. Therefore let us be exceedingly careful what 
we say and write about her. I shall write freely 
to you and tell you everything, on one condition. 
It is this: you must promise never to show my 
letters to any one. My beautiful Helen shall not 
be transformed into a prodigy if I can help it. 


ANNIE SULLIVAN MAcy. 


A LETTER TO MARK TWAIN 


[The following letter was read by Mark Twain at a meet- 
ing of the New York Association for the Blind, March 29, 
1906. In commenting upon it, he says in his ‘“‘Autobiog- 
raphy” :“I said that no fellow to it had ever issued from any 
girl’s lips since Joan of Arc, that immortal child of seven- 
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teen, stood alone and friendless in her chains, five centuries 
ago, and confronted her judges . . . answering them out of 
. her great heart and her untaught but marvellous mind.” 


My DEAR MR. CLEMENS: 

It is a great disappointment to me not to be 
with you and the other friends who have joined 
their strength to uplift the blind. The meeting 
in New York will be the greatest occasion in the 
movement which has so long engaged my heart, 
and I regret keenly not to be present and feel the 
inspiration of living contact with such an assembly 
of wit, wisdom, and philanthropy. 

I should be happy if I could have spelled into 
my hand the words as they fall from your lips, 
and receive, even as it is uttered, the eloquence of 
our newest ambassador to the blind. We have 
not had such advocates before. 

My disappointment is softened by the thought 
that never at any meeting was the right word so 
sure to be spoken. But superfluous as all other 
appeal must seem after you and Mr. Choate have 
spoken, nevertheless, as I am a woman, I cannot 
- besilent, and I ask you to read this letter, knowing 

that it will be lifted to eloquence by your kindly 
voice. 

To know what the blind man needs, you who 

can see must imagine what it would be not to 
‘see, and you can imagine it more vividly if you 
remember that before your journey’s end you may 
have to go the dark way yourself. Try to realize 
what blindness means to those whose joyous ac- 
tivity is stricken to inaction. 
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It is to live long, long days—and life is made up 
of days. It is to live immured, baffled, impotent, 
all God’s world shut out. It is to sit helpless, de- 
frauded, while your spirit strains and tugs at its 
fetters and your shoulders ache for the burden 
they are denied, the rightful burden of labor. 

The seeing man goes about his business con- 
fident and self-dependent. He does his share of 
the work of the world in mine, in quarry, in fac- 
tory, in counting-room, asking of others no boon 
save the opportunity to do a man’s part and to 
receive the laborer’s guerdon. 

In an instant accident blinds him. The day is 
blotted out. Night envelops all the visible world. 
The feet which once bore him to his task with firm 
and confident stride stumble and halt and fear 
the forward step. He is forced to a new habit of 
idleness, which like a canker consumes the mind 
and destroys its beautiful faculties. 

Memory confronts him with his lighted past. 
Amid the tangible ruins of his life as it promised 
to be he gropes his pitiful way. You have met 
him on your busy thoroughfares, with faltering 
feet and outstretched hands, patiently dredging 
the universal dark, holding out for sale his petty 
wares, or his cap for your pennies; and this was a 
man with ambitions and capabilities. 

It is because we know that these ambitions and 
capabilities can be fulfilled that we are working to 
improve the condition of the adult blind. You 
cannot bring back sight to the vacant eyes; but 
you can give a helping hand to the sightless along 
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their dark pilgrimage. You can teach them new 
skill. For work they once did with the aid of . 
their eyes you can substitute work that they can 
do with their hands. 

They ask only opportunity, and opportunity is 
the torch of darkness. They crave no charity, 
no pension, but the satisfaction that comes from 
lucrative toil, and this satisfaction is the right of 
every human being. 

At your meeting New York will speak its word 
for the blind, and when New York speaks, the 
world listens. The true message of New York is 
not the commercial ticking of busy telegraphs, but 
the mightier utterances of such gatherings as yours. 

Of late our periodicals have been filled with de- 
pressing revelations of great social evils. Queru- 
lous critics have pointed to every flaw in our civic 
structure. We have listened long enough to the 
pessimists. : 

You once told me you were a pessimist, Mr. 
Clemens; but great men are usually mistaken 
about themselves. You are an optimist. If 
you were not, you would not preside at the meet- 
ing. For it is an answer to pessimism. It pro- 
claims that the heart and the wisdom of a great 
city are devoted to the good of mankind, that in 
this, the busiest city in the world, no cry of distress 
goes up but receives a compassionate and generous 
answer. Rejoice that the cause of the blind has 
been heard in New York, for the day after it shall 
be heard around the world. 

HELEN KELLER. 


JUNE 28 
: (Jean-Jacques Rousseau, born June 28, 1712) 


CONFESSIONS * 


T IS strange to hear that those critics who 
spoke of Rousseau’s ‘‘incomparable gift of ex- 
pression,’ of his ‘‘easy, natural style,’’ were lu- 
dicrously incorrect in their allusions. From his 
“‘Confessions’”’ we learn that he had no gift of 
clear, fluent expression; that he was by nature so 
incoherent that he could not creditably carry on 
an ordinary conversation; and that the ideas which 
stirred Europe, although spontaneously conceived, 
were brought forth and set before the world only 
after their progenitor had suffered the real pangs 
of labor. 

But after all it is the same old story over again. 
Great things are rarely said or done easily. 

Two things very opposite unite in me, and ina 
manner which I cannot myself conceive. My dis- 
position is extremely ardent, my passions lively 
and impetuous, yet my ideas are produced slowly, 
with great embarrassment and after much after- 
thought. It might be said my heart and under- 
standing do not belong to the same individual. 


*From the ‘‘Confessions of Rousseau.’ 
282 
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A sentiment takes possession of my soul with the 
rapidity of lightning, but instead of illuminating, it 
dazzles and confounds me; I feel all, but see noth- 
ing; I am warm but stupid; to think I must be 
cool. What is astonishing, my conception is clear 
and penetrating, if not hurried: I can make excel- 
lent impromptus at leisure, but on the instant 
could never say or do anything worth notice. I 
could hold a tolerable conversation by the post, 
as they say the Spaniards play at chess, and when 
I read that anecdote of a duke of Savoy, who 
turned himself round, while on a journey, to cry 
out ‘‘d votre gorge, marchand de Paris!” I said, 
“Here is a trait of my character!” 

This slowness of thought, joined to vivacity 
of feeling, I am not only sensible of in conversa- 
tion, but even alone. When I write, my ideas are 
arranged with the utmost difficulty. They glance 
on my imagination and ferment till they discom- 
pose, heat, and bring on a palpitation; during this 
state of agitation I see nothing properly, cannot 
write a single word, and must wait till all is over. 
Insensibly the agitation subsides, the chaos ac- 
quires form, and each circumstance takes its 
proper place. Have you never seen an opera in 
Italy where during the change of scene everything 
is in confusion, the decorations are intermingled, 
and any one would suppose that all would be over- 
thrown; yet by little and little, everything is 
arranged, nothing appears wanting, and we feel 
surprised to see the tumult succeeded by the most 
delightful spectacle. This is a resemblance of 
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what passes in my brain when I attempt to write; 
had I always waited till that confusion was past, 
and then pointed, in their natural beauties, the 
objects that had presented themselves, few authors 
would have surpassed me. 

Thence arises the extreme difficulty I find in 
writing; my manuscripts, blotted, scratched, and 
scarcely legible, attest the trouble they cost me; 
nor is there one of them but I have been obliged 
to transcribe four or five times before it went to 
press. Never could I do anything when placed © 
at a table, pen in hand; it must be walking among 
the rocks, or in the woods; it is at night in my 
bed, during my wakeful hours, that I compose; 
it may be judged how slowly, particularly for a 
man who has not the advantage of verbal memory, 
and never in his life could retain by heart six 
‘verses. Some of my periods I have turned and 
returned in my head five or six nights before they 
were fit to be put to paper: thus it is that I suc- 
ceed better in works that require laborious atten- 
tion than those that appear more trivial, such 
as letters, in which I could never succeed, and 
being obliged to write one is to me a serious punish- 
ment; nor can I express my thoughts on the most 
.trivial subjects without it costing me hours of 
fatigue. If I write immediately what strikes me, 
my letter is a long, confused, unconnected string 
of expressions, which, when read, can hardly be 
understood. 

It is not only painful to me to give language to 
my ideas but even to receive them. I have studied 
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mankind, and think myself a tolerable observer, 
yet I know nothing from what I see, but all from 
what I remember, nor have I understanding except 
in my recollections. From all that is said, from all 
that passes in my presence, I feel nothing, conceive 
nothing, the exterior sign being all that strikes me; 
afterward it returns to my remembrance; I recol- 
lect the place, the time, the manner, the look, and 
gesture, not a circumstance escapes me; it is then, 
from what has been done or said, that I imagine 
‘ what has been thought, and I have rarely found 
myself mistaken. 

So little master of my understanding when 
alone, let any one judge what I must be in con- 
versation, where to speak with any degree of ease 
you must think of a thousand things at the same 
time: the bare idea that I should forget something 
material would be sufficient to intimidate me. 
Nor can I comprehend how people can have the 
confidence to converse in large companies, where 
each word must pass in review before so many, 
and where it would be requisite to know their 
several characters and histories to avoid saying 
what might give offence. In this particular, those 
who frequent the world would have a great ad- 
vantage, as they know better where to be silent, 
and can speak with greater confidence; yet even 
they sometimes let fall absurdities; in what pre- 
dicament then must he be who drops as it were 
from theclouds? Itis almost impossible he should 
speak ten minutes with impunity. 

In a téte-a-téte there is a still worse inconve- 
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nience; that is, the necessity of talking perpetually, 
at least, the necessity of answering when spoken 
to, and keeping up the conversation when the 
other is silent. This insupportable constraint is 
alone sufficient to disgust me with variety, for I 
cannot form an idea of a greater torment than 
being obliged to speak continually without time 
for recollection. I know not whether it proceeds 
from my mortal hatred of all constraint; but if I 
am obliged to speak, I infallibly talk nonsense. 
What is still worse, instead of learning how to be 
silent when I have absolutely nothing to say, it is 
generally at such times that I have a violent in- 
clination; and, endeavoring to pay my debt of 
conversation as speedily as possible, I hastily 
gabble a number of words without ideas, happy 
when they only chance to mean nothing; thus en- 
deavoring to conquer or hide my incapacity, I 
rarely fail to show it. 

I think I have said enough to show that, though 
not a fool, I have frequently passed for one, even 
among people capable of judging; this was the 
more vexatious, as my physiognomy and eyes 
promised otherwise, and expectation being frus- 
trated, my stupidity appeared the more shocking. 
This detail, which a particular occasion gave birth 
to, will not be useless in the sequel, being a key to 
many of my actions which might otherwise appear 
unaccountable; and have been attributed to a 
savage humor I do not possess. I love society as 
much as any man, was I not certain to exhibit 
myself in it, not only disadvantageously, but 
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totally different from what I really am. The 
plan I have adopted of writing and retirement is 
what exactly suits me. Had I been present, my 
worth would never have been known, no one 
would ever have suspected it; thus it was with 
Madam Dupin, a woman of sense, in whose house 
- 1 lived for several years; indeed, she has often since 
owned it to me: though on the whole this rule may 
be subject to some exceptions. 
The heat of the summer was aie aie (1749) 
excessive. Vincennes is two leagues from Paris. 
The state of my finances not permitting me to 
pay for hackney coaches, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, I went on foot, when alone, and walked 
as fast as possible, that I might arrive the sooner. 
The trees by the side of the road, always lopped, 
according to the custom of the country, afforded 
but little shade, and exhausted by fatigue, I fre- 
quently threw myself on the ground, being unable 
to proceed any farther. I thought a book in my 
hand might make me moderate my pace. One 
day I took the Mercure de France, and as I walked 
and read, I came to the following question pro- 
posed by the academy of Dijon, for the premium 
of the ensuing year: Has the progress of sciences 
and arts contributed to corrupt or purify morals? 
The moment I had read this, I seemed to be- 
hold another world, and became a different man. 
Although I have a lively remembrance of the im- 
pression it made upon me, the detail has escaped 
my mind, since I communicated it to M. de 
Malesherbes in one of my four letters to him. 
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This is one of the singularities of my memory 
which merits to be’ remarked. It serves me in 
proportion to my dependence upon it; the mo- 
ment I have committed to paper that with which 
it was charged, it forsakes me, and I have no 
sooner written a thing than I had forgotten it 
entirely. This singularity is the same with respect 
to music. Before I learned the use of notes I 
knew a great number of songs; the moment I had 
made.a sufficient progress to sing an air of art set 
to music, I could not recollect any one of them; 
and, at present, I much doubt whether I should be 
able entirely to go through one of those of which 
I was the most fond. All I distinctly recollect 
upon this occasion is, that on my arrival at Vin- 
cennes, I was in an agitation which approached 
a delirium. Diderot perceived it; I told him the 
cause, and read to him the prosopopeeia of Fabri- 
cius, written with a pencil under a tree. He en- 
couraged me to pursue my ideas, and to become 
a competitor for the premium. I did so, and from 
that moment I was ruined. 

All the rest of my misfortunes during my life 
were the inevitable effect of this moment of 
error. : 

My sentiments became elevated with the most 
inconceivable rapidity to the level of my ideas. 
All my little passions were stifled by the enthu- 
siasm of truth, liberty, and virtue; and, what is 
most astonishing, this effervescence continued in 
my mind upward of five years, to as great a degree, 
perhaps, as it has ever done in that of any other 
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man. I composed the discourse in a very singular 

_manner, and in that style which I have always 
followed in my other works, I dedicated to it the 
hours of the night in which sleep deserted me; I 
meditated in my bed with my eyes closed, and in 
my mind turned over and over again my periods 
with incredible labor and care; the moment they 
were finished to my satisfaction, I deposited in my 
memory, until I had an opportunity of committing 
them to paper; but the time of rising and putting 
on my clothes made me lose everything, and when 
I took up my pen I recollected but little of what 
I had composed. I made Madame le Vasseur my 
secretary; I had lodged her with her daughter and 
husband nearer to myself; and she, to save me 
the expense of a servant, came every morning to 
make my fire, and to do such other little things 
as were necessary. As soon as she arrived I dic- 
tated to her while in bed what I had composed. in 
the night, and this method, which for a long time I 
observed, preserved me many things I should 
otherwise have forgotten. 

As soon as the discourse was finished, I showed 
it to Diderot. He was satisfied with the produc- 
tion, and pointed out some corrections he thought 
necessary to be made. However, this composi- 
tion, full of force and fire, absolutely wants logic 
and order; of all the works I ever wrote, this is the 
weakest in reasoning, and the most devoid of 
number and harmony. With whatever talent a 
man may be born, the art of writing is not easily 
learned. 
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I sent off this piece without mentioning it to 
anybody, except, I think, to Grimm. 

The year following (1750), not thinking more 
of my discourse, I learned it had gained the pre- 
mium at Dijon. This news awakened all the ideas 
which had dictated it to me, gave them new ani- 
mation, and completed the fermentation of my 
heart of that first leaves of heroism and virtue 
which my father, my country, and Plutarch had 
inspired in my infancy. Nothing now appeared 
great in my eyes but to be free and virtuous, 
superior to fortune and opinion, and independent 
of all exterior circumstances; although a false 
shame, and the fear of disapprobation at first pre- 
vented me from conducting myself according to 
these principles, and from suddenly quarreling 
with the maxims of the age in which I lived, I 
from that moment took a decided resolution to 
doktaocinte % 

JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


JUNE 29 
DE FINIBUS 


HEN Swift was in love with Stella, and des- 

patching her a letter from London thrice a 
month, by the Irish packet, you may remember 
how he would begin letter No. XXIII, we will 
say, on the very day when XXII had been sent 
away, stealing out of the coffee-house or the as- 
sembly so as to be able to prattle with his dear; 
‘never Jetting go her kind hand, as it were,” 
as some commentator or other has said in speaking 
of the Dean and his amour. When Mr. Johnson, 
walking to Dodsley’s, and touching the posts in 
Pall Mall as he walked, forgot to pat the head of 
one of them, he went back and imposed his hands 
on it—impelled I know not by what superstition. 
I have this I hope not dangerous mania, too. As 
soon as a piece of work is out of hand, and before 
going to sleep, I like to begin another: it may be to 
write only half a dozen lines: but that is something 
toward Number the Next. The printer’s boy has 
not yet reached Green Arbour Court with the copy. 
Those people who were alive half an hour since, 
Pendennis, Clive Newcome, and (what do you 
call him? what was the name of the last hero? I 
remember now!) Philip Firmin, have hardly drunk 
: 291 
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their glass of wine, and the mammas have only this 
minute got the children’s cloaks on, and have been 
bowed out of my premises—and here I come back 
to the study again: tamen usque recurro. How 
lonely it looks now all these people are gone! My 
dear good friends, some folks are utterly tired of 
you, and say, ‘“‘ What a poverty of friends the man 
has! He is always asking us to meet those Pen- 
dennises, Newcomes, and so forth. Why does he 
not introduce us to some new characters? Why 
is he not thrilling like Twostars, learned and pro- 
found like Threestars, exquisitely humorous 
and human like Fourstars? Why, finally, is he 
not somebody else?’’ My good people, it is not 
only impossible to please you all, but it is absurd 
to try. The dish which one man devours, another 
dislikes. Is the dinner of to-day not to your taste? 
Let us hope to-morrow’s entertainment will be 
more agreeable. . . . I resume my original 
subject. What an odd, pleasant, humorous, 
melancholy feeling it is to sit in the study alone 
and quiet, now all these people are gone who have 
been boarding and lodging with me for twenty 
months! They have interrupted my rest: they 
have plagued me at all sorts of minutes: they 
have thrust themselves upon me when I was ill, 
or wished to be idle, and I have growled out a ‘‘Be 
hanged to you, can’t you leave me alone now?” 
Once or twice they have prevented my going out 
to dinner. Many and many a time they have pre- 
vented my coming home, because I knew they 
were there waiting in the study, and a plague take 
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them, and I have left home and family, and gone 

_to dine at the Club, and told nobody where I went. 
They have bored me, those people. They have 
plagued me at all sorts of uncomfortable hours. 
They have made such a disturbance in my mind 
and house, that sometimes I have hardly known 
what was going on in my family and scarcely 
have heard what my neighbor said tome. They 
are gone at last, and you would expect me to be 
at ease? Far from it. I should almost be glad 
if Woolecomb would walk in and talk to me; or 
Twysden reappear, take his place in that chair 
opposite me, and begin one of his tremendous 
stories. 

Madmen, you know, see visions, hold conversa- 
tions with, even draw the likeness of, people in- 
visible to you and me. Is this making of people 
out of fancy madness? and are novel-writers at 
all entitled to strait-waistcoats? I often forget 
people’s names in life; and in my own stories con- 
tritely own that I make dreadful blunders regard- 
ing them; but I declare, my dear sir, with respect 
to the personages introduced into your humble 

_servant’s fables, I know the people utterly—I 
know the sound of their voices. A gentleman 
came in to see me the other day, who was so like 
the picture of Philip Firmin in Mr. Walker’s 
charming drawings in the Cornhill Magazine 
that he was quite a curiosity to me. The same 
eyes, beard, shoulders, just as you have seen them 
from month to month. Well, he is not like the 
Philip Firmin in my mind. Asleep, asleep in 
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the grave, lies the bold, the generous, the reckless, 
the tender-hearted- creature whom I have made to 
pass through those adventures which have just 
been brought to anend. It is years since I heard 
the laughter ringing, or saw the bright blue eyes. 
When I knew him both were young. I become 
young asI think of him. And this morning he was 
alive again in this room, ready to laugh, to fight, 
to weep. As I write, do you know, it is the gray 
of evening; the house is quiet; everybody is out; 
the room is getting a little dark, and I look rather 
wistfully up from the paper with perhaps ever so 
little fancy that HE MAY COME IN.—— No? 
No movement. No gray shade, growing more pal- 
pable, out of which at last look the well-known 
eyes. No, the printer came and took him away 
with the last page of the proofs. And with the 
printer’s boy did the whole cortége of ghosts flit 
away, invisible! Ha! stay! what is this? Angels 
and ministers of grace! The door opens, and a 
dark form—enters, bearing a black—a black suit 
of clothes. Itis John. He says it is time to dress 
for dinner. 


Every man who has had his German tutor, and 
has been coached through the famous “Faust’’ 
of Goethe (thou wert my instructor, good old Weis- 
senborn, and these eyes beheld the great master 
himself in dear little Weimar town!) has read 
those charming verses which are prefixed to the 
drama, in which the poet reverts to the time when 
his work was first composed, and recalls the 
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friends now departed, who once listened to his 
song. The dear shadows rise up around him, he 
says; he lives in the past again. It is to-day 
which appears vague and visionary. We humbler 
writers cannot create Fausts, or raise up monu- 
mental works that shall endure for all ages; but 
our books are diaries, in which our own feelings 
must of necessity be set down. As we look to the 
page written last month, or ten years ago, we re- 
member the day and its events; the child ill, may- 
hap, in the adjoining room, and the doubts and 
fears which racked the brain as it still pursued its 
work; the dear old friend who read the commence- 
ment of the tale, and whose gentle hand shall be 
laid in ours no more. I own for my part that, in 
reading pages which this hand penned formerly, I 
often lose sight of the text under my eyes. It is 
not the words I see; but that past day; that bygone 
page of life’s history; that tragedy, comedy it may 
be, which our little home company was enacting; 
that merry-making which we shared; that funeral 
which we followed; that bitter, bitter grief which 
we buried. 

And, such being the state of my mind, I pray 
gentle readers to deal kindly with their humble 
servant’s manifold short-comings, blunders, and 
slips of memory. As sure as I read a page of my 
own composition, I find a fault or two, half-a- 
dozen. Jones is called Brown. Brown, who is 


dead, is brought to life. Aghast, and months | 


after the number was printed, I saw that I had 
called Philip Firmin, Clive Newcome. Now 
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Clive Newcome is the hero of another story by the 
reader’s most obedient writer. The two men are 
as different in my mind’s eye, as—as Lord Palmer- 
ston and Mr. Disraeli, letussay. But thereis that 
blunder at page 990, line 76, volume 84 of the’ 
Cornhill Magazine, and it is past mending; and 
I wish in my life I had made no worse blunders or 
errors than that which is hereby acknowledged. 
Another Finis written. Another mile-stone 
passed on this journey from birth to the next 
world! Sure it is a subject for solemn cogitation. 
Shall we continue this story-telling business and 
be voluble to the end of our age? Will it not be 
presently time, O prattler, to hold your tongue, 
and let younger people speak? I have a friend, 
a painter, who, like other .persons who shall be 
nameless, is growing old. He has never painted 
with such laborious finish as his works now show. 
This master is still the most humble and diligent of 
scholars. Of Art, his mistress, he is always an 
eager, reverent pupil. In his calling, in yours, in 
mine, industry and humility will help and comfort 
us. A word with you. In a pretty large experi- 
ence I have not found the men who write books 
superior in wit or learning to those who don’t 
write at all. In regard of mere information, non- 
writers must often be superior to writers. You 
don’t expect a lawyer in full practice to be con- 
versant with all kinds of literature; he is too busy 
with his law; and so a writer is commonly too 
busy with his own books to be able to bestow 
attention on the works of other people. After 
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a day’s work (in which I have been depicting, let 
us say, the agonies of Louisa on parting with the 
’ Captain, or the atrocious behavior of the wicked 
Marquis to Lady Emily) I march to the Club, 
proposing to improve my mind and keep myself 
“posted up,” as the Americans phrase it, in the 
literature of the day. And what happens? Given, 
a walk after luncheon, a pleasing book, and a most 
comfortable armchair by the fire, and you know 
the rest. A doze ensues. Pleasing book drops 
suddenly, is picked up once with an air of some 
confusion, is laid presently softly in lap: head falls 
on comfortable armchair cushion: eyes close: soft 
nasal music is heard. Am I telling Club secrets? 
Of afternoons, after lunch, I say, scores of sen- 
sible fogies have a doze. Perhaps I have fallen 
asleep over that very book to which ‘Finis’ has 
just been written. “And if the writer sleeps, 
what happens to the readers?”’ says Jones, coming 
down upon me with his lightning wit. What? 
You did sleep over it? And a very good thing, too. 
These ‘eyes have more than once seen a friend 
dozing over pages which this hand has written. 
There is a vignette somewhere in one of my books 
of a friend so caught napping with “‘Pendennis,”’ 
or the “‘Newcomes,”’ in his lap; and if a writer can 
give you a sweet, soothing, harmless sleep, has he 
not done you a kindness? So is the author who 
excites and interests you worthy of your thanks 
and benedictions. I am troubled with fever and 
ague, that seize me at odd intervals and prostrate 
me for a day. There is cold fit, for which, I am 
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thankful to say, hot brandy-and-water is pre- 
scribed, and this induces hot fit, and so on. In 
one or two of these fits I have read novels with 
the most fearful contentment of mind. Once, on 
the Mississippi, it was my dearly beloved “Jacob 
Faithful’: once at Frankfort O. M., the delightful 
‘“*Vinget Aprés”’ of Monsieur Dumas: once at Tun- 
bridge Wells, the thrilling ‘‘Woman in White”: 
and these books gave me amusement from morning 
till sunset. I remembe” those ague fits with a 
great deal of pleasure and gratitude. Think of a 
whole day in bed, and a good novel for a com- 
panion! No cares: no remorse about idleness: 
no visitors: and the Woman in White or the 
Chevalier d’Artagnan to tell me stories from dawn 
to night! ‘Please, ma’am, my master’s compli- 
ments, and can he have the third volume?”’ (This 
message was sent to an astonished friend and 
neighbor who lent me volume by volume, the 
W. in W.) How do you like your novels? I 
like mine strong, “‘hot with,” and no mistake: 
no love-making: no observations about society: 
little dialogue, except where the characters are 
bullying each other: plenty of fighting: and a 
villain in the cupboard, who is to suffer tortures 
just before Finis. I don’t like your melancholy 
Finis. I never read the history of a consumptive 
heroine twice. If I might give a short hint to an 
impartial writer (as the “Examiner” used to say 
in old days), it would be to act, not a la mode le 
pays de Pole (I think that was the phraseology), 
but always to give quarter. In the story of Philip, 
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just come to an end, I have the permission of the 
author to state that he was going to drown the 
‘two villains of the piece—a certain Doctor F—— 
and a certain Mr. T. H—— on board the Presi- 
dent, or some other tragic ship—but you see I 
relented. I pictured to myself Firmin’s ghastly 
face amid the crowd of shuddering people on that 
reeling deck in the lonely ocean, and thought, 
“Thou ghastly lying wretch, thou shalt not be 
drowned: thou shait have a fever only; a knowl- 
edge of thy danger; and a chance—ever so small 
a chance—of repentance.’’ I wonder whether he 
did repent when he found himself in the yellow- 
fever in Virginia? The probability is, he fancied 
that his son had injured him very much, and for- 
gave him on his deathbed. Do you imagine there 
is a great deal of genuine right-down remorse in the 
world? Don’t people rather find excuses which 
make their minds easy; endeavor to prove to 
themselves that they have been lamentably belied 
and misunderstood; and try and forgive the perse- 
cutors who will present that bill when it is due; 
and not bear malice against the cruel ruffian who 
takes them to the police-office for stealing the 
spoons? Years ago J had a quarrel with a certain 
well-known person (I believed a statement re- 
garding him which his friends imparted to me, and 
which turned out to be quite incorrect). To his 
dying day that quarrel was never quite made up. 
I said to his brother, “Why is your brother’s soul 
still dark against me? It is I who ought to be 
angry and unforgiving: for I was in the wrong.” 
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In the region which they now inhabit (for Finis 
has been set to the volumes of the lives of both 
here below), if they take any cognizance of our 
squabbles, and tittle-tattles, and gossips on earth 
here, I hope they admit that my little error was not 
of a nature unpardonable. If you have -never 
committed a worse, my good sir, surely the score 
against you will not be heavy. Ha, dilectissima 
fratres! It is in regard of sins not found out that 
we may say or sing (in an under-tone, in a most 
penitent and lugubrious minor key), “Miserere 
nobis miseris peccatoribus.”’ 

Among the sins of commission which novel- 
writers not seldom perpetrate is the sin of gran- 
diloquence, or tall-talking, against which, for my 
part, I will offer up a special libera me. This is 
the sin of schoolmasters, governesses, critics, 
sermoners, and instructors of young or old people. 
Nay (for I am making a clean breast, and liber- 
ating my soul), perhaps of all the novel-spinners 
now extant, the present speaker is the most ad- 
dicted to preaching. Does he not stop perpetually 
in his story and begin to preach to you? When 
he ought to be engaged with business, is he not for- 
ever taking the Muse by the sleeve, and plaguing 
her with some of his cynical sermons? I ery 
peccavt loudly and heartily. I tell you I would 
like to be able to write a story which should show 
no egotism whatever—in which there should be 
no reflections, no cynicism, no vulgarity (and so 
forth), but an incident in every other page, a 
villain, a battle, a mystery in every chapter. I 
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should like to be able to feed a reader so spicily 
as to leave him hungering and thirsting for more 
‘at the end of every monthly meal. 

Alexandre Dumas describes himself, when in- 
venting the plan of a work, as lying silent on his 
back for two whole days on the deck of a yacht 
in a Mediterranean port. At the end of the two 
days he arose and called for dinner. In those 
two days he had built his plot. He had moulded 
a mighty clay, to be cast presently in perennial 
brass. The chapters, the characters, the inci- 
dents, the combinations were all arranged in the 
artist’s brain ere he set a pen to paper. My 
Pegasus won’t fly, so as to let me survey the field 
below me. He has no wings, he is blind of one eye 
‘certainly, he is restive, stubborn, slow; crops a 
hedge when he ought to be galloping, or gallops 
when he ought to be quiet. He never will show 
off when I want him. Sometimes he goes at a 
pace which surprises me. Sometimes, when I 
most wish him to make the running, the brute 
turns restive, and I am obliged to let him take his 
own time. I wonder do other novel-writers ex- 
perience this fatalism? They must go a certain 
way, in spite of themselves. I have been surprised 
at the observations made by some of my char- 
acters. It seems asif an occult Power was moving 
the pen. The personage does or says something, 
and I ask, how. the dickens did he come to think 
of that? Every man has remarked in dreams, 
the vast dramatic power which is sometimes 
evinced; I won’t say the surprising power, for 
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nothing does surprise you in dreams. But those 
strange characters you meet make instant ob- 
servations of which you never can have thought 
previously. In like manner, the imagination 
foretells things. We spake anon of the inflated 
style of some writers. What also if there is an 
afflated style—when a writer is like a Pythoness on 
her oracle tripod, and mighty words, words which 
he cannot help, come blowing, and bellowing, and 
whistling, and moaning through the speaking 
pipes of his bodily organ? I have told you it was 
a very queer shock to me the other day when, with 
a letter of introduction in his hand, the artist’s 
(not my) Philip Firmin walked into this room, 
and sat down in the chair opposite. In the novel 
of “Pendennis,” written ten years ago, there is 
an account of a certain Costigan, whom I had in- 
vented (as I suppose authors invent their per- 
sonages out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of 
characters). I was smoking in a tavern parlor one 
night—and this Costigan came into the room alive 
—the very man—the most remarkable resem- 
blance of the printed sketches of the man, of the 
rude drawings in which I had depicted him. He 
had the same little coat, the same battered hat 
cocked on one eye, the same twinkle in that eye. 
“Sir,” said I, knowing him to be an old friend 
whom I had met in unknown regions, “‘sir,” I said, 
“may I offer you a glass of brandy-and-water?”’ 
“Bedad, ye may,” says he, “and I’ll sing ye a 
song tu.”” Of course he spoke with an Irish brogue. 
Of course he had been in the army. In ten min- 
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utes he pulled out an Army Agent’s account, 
whereon his name was written. A few months 
‘after we read of him in a police court. How had 
I come to know him, to divine him? Nothing 
shall convince me that I have not seen that man 
in the world of spirits. In the world of spirits and 
water I know I did: but that is a mere quibble 
of words. I was not surprised when he spoke in 
an Irish brogue. I had had no cognizance of him 
before somehow. Who has not felt that little 
shock which arises when a person, a place, some 
words in a book (there is always a collocation) pre- 
sent themselves to you, and you know that you 
have before met the same person, words, scene, 
and so forth? 

They used to call the good Sir Walter the “Wize 
ard of the North.” What if some writer should 
appear who can write so enchantingly that he shall 
be able to call into actual life the people whom he 
invents? What if Mignon, and Margaret, and 
Goetz von Berlichingen are alive now (though 
I don’t say they are visible), and Dugald Dalgetty 
and Ivanhoe were to step in at that open window 
by the little garden yonder? Suppose Uncas and 
our noble old Leather-stocking were to glide 
silently in? Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
should enter with a noiseless swagger, curling their 
moustaches? And dearest Amelia Booth, on 
Uncle Toby’s arm; and Tittlebat Titmouse, with 
his hair dyed green; and all the Crummles com- 
pany of comedians, with the Gil Blas troop; and 
Sir Roger de Coverley; and the greatest of all 
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crazy gentlemen, the Knight of La Mancha, with 
his blessed squire?, I say to you, I look rather 
wistfully toward the window, musing upon these 
people. Were any of them to enter, I think I 
should not be very much frightened. Dear old 
friends, what pleasant hours I have had with them! 
We do not see each other very often, but when we 
do, we are ever happy to meet. I had a capital 
half hour with Jacob Faithful last night; when 
the last sheet was corrected, when “‘Finis’’ had 
been written, and the printer’s boy, with the copy, 
was safe in Green Arbour Court. 

So you are gone, little printer’s boy, with the 
last scratches and corrections on the proof, and 
a fine flourish by way of Finis at the story’s end. 
The last corrections? I say those last corrections 
seem never to be finished. A plague upon the 
weeds! Every day, when I walk in my own little 
literary garden-plot, I spy some, and should like 
to have a spud, and root them out. Those idle 
words, neighbor, are past remedy. That turning 
back to the old pages produces anything but 
elation of mind. Would you not pay a pretty 
fine to be able to cancel some of them? Oh, the 
sad old pages, the dull old pages! Oh, the cares, 
the ennut, the squabbles, the repetitions, the old 
conversations over and over again! But now 
and again a kind thought is recalled, and now and 
again a dear memory. Yet a few chapters more, 
and then the last; after which, behold Finis itself 
come to an end, and the Infinite begun. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
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SOME HISTORIC BLURBS 


As They Might Have Been Written if the Authors 
Had Been Alive To-day 


O SAY that Moses’ Ten Commandments grip 

you in a way that you have never felt before is 
putting it so mildly that we blush with shame at 
our feebleness of expression. Ina few short, crisp 
sentences, every word of which puts youon your 
toes, this master hand makes you stand aghast 
at your own imperfections. But he does it in 
such a simple, unaffected way that there is no 
sting to it. You can read this soul-stirring mes- 
sage in a few minutes, yet it lingers with you for 
some hours. “I sat up half the night thinking of 
it,” said our first reader. 

In the “Iliad” (released October 1st) Homer 
has done the seemingly impossible thing. Hehas 
outclassed himself. How Achilles blew up at the 
right moment, and put it over on the rest of the 
tribe, and all on account of the loveliest girl that 
ever came down the great white way, is told with 
a vividness that makes this a masterpiece of real 
literature. You can actually see and feel all the 
characters, and the color scheme of the suburbs 
of Troy is portrayed with a fidelity to Nature 
that Arnold Bennett never approached. From 
the thrilling moment when Achilles is grabbed 
by the heel the interest mounts until the reader is 
left breathless. When our head stenographer 
first read the manuscript of this absorbing love 
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story she fainted away three times in rapid succes- 
sion. Need we say-more? 

“The Inferno,” by Dante. Light works of 
fiction, in which the richest humor mingles with 
the most delicate play of fancy, are so rare that 
when one comes our way we feel that it must be 
heralded to the world in strong language. This 
delightful and absorbing creation of family life 
below stairs, which might so easily have been 
vulgarized, is rendered with such inimitable art 
as to carry one along irresistibly to the final 
dénouement. It hasa subtle warmth of treatment 
that lifts it up to the high-water mark of literary 
art. A real hearty laugh in every line. 

Julius Ceesar’s “‘Commentaries,” already in its 
tenth edition, although it has not yet been issued, 
is a book of such stirring adventure that no boy 
who’s fond of death in every form can afford to be 
without it. Every sentence lashes you into tense 
excitement. As war correspondent and general, 
the author was personally present at every scene 
he depicts with such rare skill, and no matter 
where he is at the crucial moment, fording the 
Rubicon or penetrating Gaul, you actually feel 
that he has been there. He has written his master- 
piece over four times in order that every sentence 
may get home to the youth of our land with the 
least pain. The plot, while almost bare in its 
simplicity, is sufficient for the great purpose of the 
soul-stirring author. Every boy will drink in its 
contents with a succession of gasps. 

“Faust,”’ by Goethe. When the author of this 
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great uncovering of the wellsprings of human mo- 
tives left his manuscript on our desk, we heedlessly 
‘ allowed it to remain there for several days without 
a thought of its marvelous message. The first 
page so fascinated us, however, when we finally 
got at it, that in spite of our income-tax report 
we read it through from start to finish without 
a break. This book, in which the hero, although 
unmarried, unhesitatingly puts himself on a bargain 
counter, is one that no home can afford to be with- 
out. 
Tom MASSON. 


US POETS* 


ORDSWORTH wrote some tawdry stuff; 
Much of Moore I have forgotten; 
Parts of Tennyson are guff; 
Bits of Byron, too, are rotten. 


All of Browning isn’t great; 
There are slipshod lines in Shelley; 
Every one knows Homer’s fate; 
Some of Keats in vermicelli. 


Sometimes Shakespeare hit the slide, 
Not to mention Pope or Milton; 

Some of Southey’s stuff is snide. 
Some of Spenser’s simply Stilton. 


*From ‘‘Tobogganing on Parnassus,” Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1912. 
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When one has to boil the pot, 
One can’t.always watch the kittle. 
You may credit it or not—— 
Now and then I slump a little! 
FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM 


CANNOT tell you how I love 

The canvasses of Mr. Dove, 
Which Saturday I went to see 
In Mr. Thurber’s gallery. 


At first you fancy they are built 
As patterns for a crazy quilt, 

But soon you see that they express 
An ambient simultaneousness. 


This thing which you would almost bet 
Portrays a Spanish omelette, 

Depicts instead, with wondrous skill, 
A horse and cart upon a hill. 


Now, Mr. Dove has too much art 

To show the horse or show the cart; 
Instead he paints the creak and strain, 
Get it? No pike is half as plain. 


This thing which would appear to show 
A fancy vest scenario, 

Is really quite another thing, 

A flock of pigeons on the wing. 
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But Mr. Dove is much too keen 
To let a single bird be seen; 

To show the pigeons would not do 
And so he simple paints the coo. 


It’s all as simple as can be; 

He paints the things you cannot see, 

Just as composers please the ear 

With “programme” things you cannot hear. 


Dove is the cleverest of chaps; 
And, gazing at his rhythmic maps, 
I wondered (and I’m wondering yet) 
Whether he did them on a bet. 
BERT LESTON TAYLOR. 


THE CITY AS A SUMMER RESORT 


HERE’S Dorsey, the plumber, these days?” 
asked Mr. Hennessy. 

““Haven’t ye heerd?”’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘Dor- 
sey’s become a counthry squire. He’s landed 
gintry, like me folks in th’ ol’ dart. He lives out 
among th’ bur-rds an’ th’ bugs, in a house that. 
looks like a cuckoo clock. In an hour or two ye'll 
see him go by to catch the five five. He won’t 
catch it because there ain’t anny five five. Th’ la- 
ad that makes up th’ time-table found las’ week 
that if he didn’t get away arlier he cudden’ 
take his girl f’r a buggy ride, an’ he’s changed th’ 
five five to four forty-eight. Dorsey will wait 
f’r th’ six siven an’ he'll find that it don’t stop 
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at Paradise Manor, where he lives on Saturdahs 
an’ Winsdahs except Fridahs in Lent. He'll 
get home at iliven o’clock, an’ if his wife’s f’rgot 
to lave th’ lanthern in th’ deepo he’ll crawl up to 
th’ house on his hands an’ knees. I see him las’ 
night in at th’ dhrug sthore buyin’ ile iv pepper- 
mine f’r his face. ‘’Tis a gran’ life in th’ coun- 
thry,’ says he, ‘far’ he says, ‘fr’m th’ madding 
crowd,’ says he. ‘Ye have no idee,’ he says, 
‘how good it makes a man feel,’ he says, ‘to escape 
th’ dust an’ grime iv th’ city,’ he says, ‘an’ watch 
th’ squrls at play,’ he says. ‘Whin I walk in me 
own garden,’ he says, ‘an’ see th’ viggytables 
comin’ up, I hope, an’ hear me own cow lowin’ at 
th’ gate iv th’ fence,’ he says, ‘I f’rget,’ he says, 
‘that they’se such a thing as a jint to be wiped or 
a sink to be repaired,’ he says. He had a box iv 
viggytables an’ a can iv condensed milk undher 
his arm. ‘Th’ wife is goin’ away nex’ week,’ 
he says, ‘do ye come out an’ spind a few days with 
me,’ he says. ‘Not while I have th’ strength to 
stay here,’ says I. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘maybe,’ he 
says, ‘T’ll r-run in an’ see ye,’ he says. ‘Is there 
annything goin’ on at th’ theaytres?”’ he says. 

' “T wanst spint a night in th’ counthry, Hin- 
nissy. ’T'was whin Hogan had his villa out near — 
th’ river. ’Twas called a villa to distinguish it 
fr’m a house. If ’twas a little bigger ’t wud be 
big enough f’r th’ hens, an’ if ’twas a little smaller 
’t wud be small enough f’r a dog. It looked as if 
*twas made with a scroll saw, but Hogan manny- 
facthered it himself out iv a design in th’ pa-aper 
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‘How to make a counthry home on wan thousan’ 
dollars. Puzzle: find th’ money.’ Hogan kid- 
napped me wan afternoon an’ took me out there 
in time to go to bed. He boosted me up a laddher 
into a bedroom adjinin’ th’ roof. ‘I hope,’ says 
I, ‘I’m no discommodin’ th’ pigeons,’ I says. 
‘There ain’t anny pigeons here,’ sayshe. ‘What’s 
that?’ says I. ‘That’s a mosquito’ says he. ‘I 
thought ye didn’t have anny here,’ says I. ‘’Tis 
th’ first wan I’ve seen,’ says he, whackin’ himsilf 
on th’ back iv th’ neck. ‘I got ye that time, 
assassin,’ he says, hurlin’ th’ remains to th’ 
ground. ‘They on’y come,’ he says, ‘afther a 
heavy rain or a heavy dhry spell,’ he says, ‘or 
whin they’se a little rain,’ he says, ‘followed be 
some dhryness,’ he says. ‘Ye mustn’t mind 
thim,’ he says. ‘A mosquito on’y lives f’ra day,’ 
he says. ‘’Tis a short life an’ a merry wan,’ says 
I. ‘Do they die iv indigisthion?’ I says. So he 
fell down through th’ thrap-dure an’ left me alone. 

“Well, I said me prayers an’ got into bed an’ 
lay there, thinkin’ iv me past life an’ woonherin’ 
if th’ house was on fire. ’Twas warrum, Hin- 
nissy. I’ll not deny it. Th’ roof was near 
enough to me that I cud smell th’ shingles, an’ 
th’ sun had been rollin’ on it all day long, an’ 
though it had gone away, it’d left a ray or two 
to keep th’ place. But I’m a survivor iv th’ 
gr-reat fire, an’ I often go down to th’ rollin’- 
mills, an’ besides, mind ye, I’m iv that turn iv 
mind that whin ’tis hot I say ’tis hot an’ lave it 
go at that. So I whispers to mesilf, ‘I’ll dhrop 
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off,’ I says, ‘into a peaceful slumber,’ I says, 
‘like th’ healthy plowboy that I am,’ says I. 
An’ I counted as far as I knew how an’ conducted 
a flock iv sheep in a steeplechase, an’ I’d just 
begun f’r to wondher how th’ Jas’ thing I thought 
iv came into me head, whin a dog started to howl 
in th’ yard. They was a friend iv this dog in th’ 
nex’ house that answered him an’ they had a long 
chat. Some other dogs butted in to be companion- 
able. I heerd Hogan rollin’ in bed, an’ thin I 
heerd him goin’ out to get a dhrink iv wather. He 
thripped over a chair befure he lighted a match to 
look at th’ clock. It seemed like an hour before 
he got back to bed. Be this time th’ dogs was 
tired an’ I was thinkin’ I’d take a nap, whin a 
bunch iv crickets undher me windows begun 
f’r to discoorse. I’ve heerd iv th’ crickets on th’ 
hearth, Hinnissy, an’ I used to think they were 
all th’ money, but anny time they get on me hearth 
I buy me a pound iv insect powdher. I’d rather 
have a pianola on th’ hearth anny day, an’ Gawd 
save me fr’m that! An’ so ’twas dogs an’ mos- 
quitoes an’ crickets an’ mosquitoes an’ a screech- 
owl an’ mosquitoes an’ a whip-poor-will an’ 
mosquitoes an’ cocks beginnin’ to crow at two in 
th’ mornin’ an’ mosquitoes, so that whin th’ sun 
bounced up an’ punched me in th’ eye at four I 
knew what th’ truth is, that th’ counthry is th’ 
noisiest place in th’ wurruld. Mind ye, there’s 
a roar in th’ city, but in th’ counthry th’ noises 
beats on ye’er ear like carpet tacks bein’ dhriven 
into th’ dhrum. Between th’ chirp iv a cricket 
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an’ th’ chirp iv th’ hammer at th’ mills, I’ll take 
th’ hammer. I can go to sleep in a boiler shop, 
but I spint th’ rest iv that night at Hogan’s 
settin’ in th’ bathtub. 

“JT saw him in th’ mornin’ at breakfast. We 
had canned peaches an’ condinsed milk. ‘Ye 
have ye’er valise,’ says he. ‘Aren’t ye goin’ to 
stay out?’ ‘I am not,’ says I. ‘Whin th’ first 
rattler goes by ye’ll see me on th’ platform fleein’ 
th’ peace an’ quiet iv th’ counthry, f’r th’ turmoil 
an’ heat,’ I says, ‘an’ food iv a gr-reat city,’ I 
says. ‘Stay on th’ farm,’ says I ‘Commune,’ 
I says, ‘with nature,’ I says. ‘Enjoy,’ I says, 
‘th’ simple rustic life iv th’ merry farmer boy 
that goes whistlin’ to his wurruk befure breakfast,’ 
says I. ‘But I must go back,’ I says, ‘to th’ city, 
I says, ‘where there is nawthin’ to eat but what ye 
want an’ nawthin’ to dhrink but what ye can buy,’ 
I says. ‘Where th’ dust is laid be th’ sprinklin’ 
cart, where th’ ice-man comes reg’lar an’ th’ roof 
garden is in bloom an’ ye’re waked not be th’ sun 
but be th’ milkman,’ I says. ‘I want to be near a 
doctor whin I’m sick an’ near eatable food whin 
I’m hungry, an’ where I can put me hand out early 
in th’ mornin’ an’ hook in a newspaper,’ says I. 
“Th’ city,’ says I, ‘is th’ on’y summer resort f’r 
a man that has iver lived in th’ city,’ I says. An’ 
so I come in. 

“Tis this way, Hinnissy, th’ counthry was all 
right whin we was young and hearty, befure 
we become enfeebled with luxuries, d’ ye mind. 
’T was all right whin we cud shtand it. But we’re 
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not so sthrong as we was. We're diff’rent men, 
Hinnissy. Ye may say, as Hogan does, that we're. 
ladin’ an artificyal life, but, be Hivins, ye might 
as well tell me I ought to be paradin’ up an’ down 
a hillside in a suit iv skins, shootin’ th’ antylope 
an’ th’ moose, be gorry, an’ livin’ in a cave, as to 
make me believe I ought to get along without 
sthreet-cars an’ ilicthric lights an’ illyvators an’ 
sody wather an’ ice. ‘We ought to live where 
all th’ good things iv life comes fr’m,’ says Hogan. 
‘No,’ says I. ‘Th’ place to live in is where all 
th’ good things iv life goes to.” Ivrything that’s 
worth havin’ goes to th’ city; th’ counthry takes 
what’s left. Ivrything that’s worth havin’ goes 
to th’ city an’ is iced. Th’ cream comes in an’ 
th’ skim-milk stays; th’ sunburnt viggytables is 
consumed by th’ hearty farmer boy an’ I go down 
to Callaghan’s store an’ ate th’ sunny half iv a 
peach. Th’ farmer boy sells what he has f’r 
money an’ I get th’ money back whin he comes to 
town in th’ winter to see th’ exposition. They give 
us th’ products iv th’ sile an’ we give thim cottage 
organs an’ knockout dhrops, an’ they think they’ve 
broke even. Don’t lave annywan con-vince ye 
th’ counthry’s th’ place to live, but don’t spread 
th’ news yet f’r awhile. I’m goin’ to advertise 
‘Dooleyville be-th’-River. Within six siconds iv 
sthreet-cars an’ railway thrains, an’ aisy reach 
iv th’ theaytres an’ ambulances. Spind th’ sum- 
mer far fr’m th’ busy haunts iv th’ fly an’ th’ 
bug be th’ side iv th’ purlin’ ice wagon.’ I’ll do 
it, I tell ye. I'll organ-ize excursions an’ I’ll have 
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th’ poor iv th’ counthry in here settin’ on th’ cool 
steps an’ passin’ th’ can fr’m hand to hand; I’ll 
take thim to th’ ball game an’ th’ theaytre; I’ll 
lave thim sleep till breakfast time an’ I’ll sind 
them back to their overcrowded homes to dhream 
iv th’ happy life in town. I will so.” 

“Ym glad to hear ye say that,” said Mr. 
Hennessy. ‘‘I wanted to go out to th’ counthry, 
but I can’t unless I sthrike.”’ 

“That’s why I said it,’”’ replied Mr. Dooley. 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 
(“Mr. Dooley’’) 


ON EXPERT TESTIMONY 


NNYTHING new?” said Mr. Hennessy, who 
had been waiting patiently for Mr. Dooley 
to put down his newspaper. : 
“T’ve been r-readin’ th’ tistimony iv th’ Loot- 
gert case,” said Mr. Dooley. | 
“What d’ye think iv it?” 
“T think so,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Think what?” . 
“How do I know?” said Mr. Dooley. ‘How 
do I know what I think? I’m no combi-nation 
iv chemist, doctor, osteologist, polisman, an’ 
sausage-maker, that I can give ye an opinion right 
off th’ bat. A man needs to be all iv thim things 
to detarmine annything about a murdher trile 
in these days. This shows how intilligent our 
methods is, as Hogan says. A large German 
man is charged with puttin’ his wife away into 
a breakfas’-dish, an’ he says he didn’t doit. Th’ 
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question, thin, is, Did or did not Alphonse Loot- 
gert stick Mrs. L. into a vat, and rayjooce her to 
quick lunch? Am I right?” 

“Ye ar-re,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“That’s simple enough. What th’ Coort ought 
to’ve done was to call him up, an’ say: ‘Lootgert, 
where’s ye’er good woman?’ If Lootgert cudden’t 
tell, he ought to be hanged on gin’ral principles; 
f’r a man must keep his wife around th’ house, an’ 
when she isn’t there it shows he’s a poor provider. 
But, if Lootgert says, ‘I don’t know where me wife 
is,’ the Coort shud say: ‘Go out an’ find her. If 
ye can’t projooce her in a week, I'll fix ye.’ An’ 
let that be th’ end iv it. 

“But what do they do? They get Lootgert 
into coort an’ stand him up befure a gang iv young 
rayporthers an’ th’ likes iv thim to make pitchers 
iv him. Thin they summon a jury composed iv 
poor, tired, sleepy expressmen an’ tailors an’ 
clerks. Thin they call in a profissor from a col- 
ledge. ‘Profissor,’ says th’ lawyer f’r the State. 
‘I put it to ye if a wooden vat three hundherd an’ 
sixty feet long, twenty-eight feet deep, an’ sivinty- 
five feet wide, an’ if three hundherd pounds iv 
caustic soda boiled, an’ if the leg iv a guinea pig, 
an’ ye said yestherdah about bi-carbonate iv soda, 
an’ if it washes up an’ washes over, an’ th’ slimy, 
slippery stuff, an’ if a false tooth or a lock iv hair 
or a Jawbone or a goluf ball across th’ cellar eleven 
feet nine inches—that is, two inches this way an’ 
five gallons that?’ ‘I agree with ye intirely,’ 
says th’ profissor. ‘I made lab’ratory experi- 
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ments in an’ ir’n basin, with bichloride iv gool, 
which I will call soup-stock, an’ coal tar, which 
I will call ir’n filings. I mixed th’ two over a hot 
fire, an’ left in a cool place to harden. I thin 
packed it in ice, which I will call glue, an’ rock- 
salt, which I will call fried eggs, an’ obtained a 
dark, queer solution that is a cure f’r freckles, 
which I will call antimony or dougnhuts or anny- 
thing I blamed please.’ 

““But,’ says th’ lawyer f’r th’ State, ‘measurin’ 
th’ vat with gas—an’ I lave it to ye whether this 
is not th’ on’y fair test—an’ supposin’ that two 
feet acrost is akel to tin feet sideways, an’ sup- 
posin’ that a thick green an’ hard substance, an’ 
I daresay it wud; an’ supposin’ you may, takin’ 
into account th’ measuremints—twelve be eight 
—th’ vat bein’ wound with twine six inches fr’m 
th’ handle an’ a rub iv th’ green, thin ar-re not 
human teeth often found in counthry sausage?’ 
‘In th’ winter,’ says th’ profissor. ‘But th’ sisy- 
moid bone is sometimes seen in th’ fut, sometimes 
worn as a watch-charm. I took two sisymoid 
bones, which I will call poker dice, an’ shook thim 
together in a cylinder, which I will call Fido, 
poored in a can iv milk, which I will call gum 
arabic, took two pounds iv rough-on-rats, which 
I rayfuse to call; but th’ raysult is th’ same.’ 
Question be th’ Coort: ‘Different?’ Answer: 
‘Yis.’ Th’ Coort: ‘Th’ same.’ Be Misther 
McEwen: ‘Whose bones?’ Answer: ‘Yis,’ Be 
Misther Vincent: ‘Will ye go to th’ divvle?’ 
Answer: ‘It dissolves th’ hair.’ 
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“Now what I want to know is where th’ jury 
gets off. What has that collection iv pure-minded 
pathrites to larn fr’m this here polite discussion, 
where no wan is so crool as to ask what anny wan 
else means? Thank th’ Lord, whin th’ case is all 
over, the jury’ll pitch th’ tistimony out iv th’ 
window, an’ consider three questions: ‘Did Loot- 
gert look as though he’d kill his wife? Did the wife 
look as though she ought to be kilt? Isn’t it time 
we wint to supper?’ An’ howiver they answer. 
they’ll be right, an’ it’ll make little diff’rence wan 
way or th’ other. Th’ German vote is too large an’ 
ignorant, annyhow.” 

FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 
(Mr. Dooley.’’) 


JUNE 30 


MY UNCLE TOBY AND THE WIDOW* 
Chapter XXIII 


S SOON as the Corporal had finished the 
story of his amour,—or rather my uncle 
Toby for him,—Mrs. Wadman silently sallied 
forth from her arbour, replaced the pin in her mob, 
passed the wicker-gate, and advanced slowly 
towards my uncle Toby’s sentry-box: the dis- 
position which Trim had made in my uncle Toby’s 
mind was too favourable a crisis to be let slip—— 
—The attack was determined upon: it was 
facilitated still more by my uncle Toby’s having 
ordered the Corporal to wheel off the pioneer’s 
shovel, the spade, the pick-axe, the picquets, and 
other military stores which lay scattered upon the 
ground where Dunkirk stood.—The Corporal had 
marched ;—the field was clear. 

Now, consider, Sir, what nonsense it is, either 
in fighting, or writing, or anything else (whether 
in rhyme to it or not), which a man has occasion 
to do,—to act by plan: for if ever Plan, indepen- 
dent of all circumstances, deserved registering in 
letters of gold (I mean in the archives of Gotham) 
—it was certainly the plan of Mrs. Wadman’s at- 
tack of my uncle Toby in his sentry-box, by Plan. 


*From “Tristram Shandy.” 
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Now, the plan hanging up in it at this juncture, 
being the Plan of Dunkirk,—and the tale of Dun- 
kirk a tale of relaxation, it opposed every impres- 
sion she could make: and, besides, could she have 
gone upon it, —the manceuvre of fingers and hands 
in the attack of the sentry-box was so outdone 
by that of the fair Beguine’s in Trim’s story,— 
that just then, that particular attack however 
successful before—became the most heartless at- 
tack that could be made. 

O! let woman alone for this. Mrs. Wadman 
had scarce opened the wicker-gate, when her 
genius sported with the change of circumstances. 

She formed a new attack in a moment. 


Chapter XXIV 


—I am half distracted, Captain Shandy, said 
Mrs. Wadman, holding up her cambric hand- 
herchief to her left eye, as she approached the door 
of my uncle Toby’s sentry-box; a mote,—or sand, 
—or something,—I know not what, has got into 
this eye of mine;—do look into it:—it is not in 
the white. — 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself 
close in beside my uncle Toby and squeezing 
herself down upon the corner of his bench, she 
gave him an opportunity of doing it without rising 
ups 2 “Dotlook intertsaidshe: 

Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as 
much innocency of heart as ever child looked into 
raree-show-box; and ’twere as much a sin to have 
hurt thee. 


ek 


LAWRENCE STERNE 
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If a man will be peeping of his own accord into 
things of that nature, I’ve nothing to say to it. 

My uncle Toby never did: and I will answer 
for him that he would have sat quietly upon a 
sofa from June to January (which, you know, 
takes in both the hot and cold months), with an 
eye as fine as the Thracian Rhodope’s beside him 
without being able to tell whether it was a black 
or a blue one. 

The difficulty was to get my uncle Toby to 
look at one at all. 

’Tis surmounted. And 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in 
his hand, and the ashes falling out of it, looking, 
—and looking, —then rubbing his eyes, —and look- 
ing again, with twice the good-nature that ever 
Galileo looked for a spot in the sun. 

In vain! for, by all the powers which animate 
the organ—Widow Wadman’s left eye shines this 
moment as lucid as her right;—there is neither 
mote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor speck, 
nor particle of opaque matter floating in it.— 
There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle! but 
one lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting out 
from every part of it, in all directions into 
thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this 
mote one moment longer, thou art undone. 


Chapter XXV 


An eyeis, for all the world, exactly like a cannon, 
in this respect, that it is not so much the eye or the 
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cannon, in themselves, as it is the carriage of the 
eye—and the carriage of the cannon; by which 
both the one and the other are enabled to do so 
much execution. I don’t think the comparison a 
bad one: however, as ’tis made and placed at the 
head of the chapter, as much for use as ornament; 
all I desire in return is that, whenever I speak of 
Mrs. Wadman’s eyes (except once in the next 
period) that you keep it in your fancy. 

I protest, Madam, said my uncle Toby, I can 
see nothing whatever in your eye. 

. . It is not in the white, said Mrs. Wad- 
man.—My uncle Toby looked with might and 
main into the pupil. 

Now, of all the eyes which ever were created, 
from your own, Madam, up to those of Venus 
herself, which certainly were as venereal a pair of 
eyes as ever stood in a head, there never was an 
eye of them all so fitted to rob my uncle Toby of his 
repose as the very eye at which he was looking;— 
it was not, Madam, a rolling eye,—a romping, 
or a wanton one;—nor was it an eye sparkling, 
petulant, or imperious—of high claims and terri- 
fying exactions, which would have curdled at once 
that milk of human nature of which my uncle Toby 
was made up;—but ’twas an eye full of gentle 
salutations,—and soft responses, —speaking,—not 
like the trumpet-stop of some ill-made organ, in 
which many an eye I talk to, holds coarse con- 
verse, but whispering soft,—like the last low 
accents of an expiring saint,—‘‘How can you 
live comfortless, Captain Shandy, and alone, with- 
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/ 
out a bosom to lean your head on,—or trust your 
cares to?”’ 
It was an eye—— 
But I shall be in love with it myself, if I say an- 
other word about it. 
It did my uncle Toby’s business. 


Chapter XXVI 


There is nothing shows the characters of my 
father and my uncle Toby in a more entertaining 
light than their different manner of deportment 
under the same accident;—for I call not love a 
misfortune, from a persuasion that a man’s heart is 
ever the better for it—Great God! what must 
my uncle Toby’s have been, when ’twas all be- 
nignity without it!— 

My father, as appears from many of his papers, 
was very subject to this passion before he married; 
—hbut, from a little subacid kind of drollish im- 
patience in his nature, whenever it befell him, he 
would never submit to it like a Christian; but 
would pish, and huff, and bounce, and kick, and 
play the Devil, and write the bitterest Philippics 
against the eye that ever man wrote:—there is one 
in verse upon somebody’s eye or other, that for 
two or three nights together, had put him by his 
rest; which, in his first transport of resentment 
against it, he begins thus:— 


“A Devil ’tis—and mischief such doth work 
As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk.” 
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In short, during the whole paroxysm, my father 
was all abuse and foul language, approaching 
rather towards malediction;—only he did not do 
it with as much method as Ernulphus; he was too 
impetuous; nor with Ernulphus’s policy;—for 
tho’ my father, with the most intolerant spirit, 
would curse both this and that, and everything 
under Heaven which was either aiding or abetting 
to his love,—yet he never concluded his chapter, 
curses upon it, without cursing himself into the 
bargain, as one of the most egregious fools and 
coxcombs, he would say, that ever was let loose 
in the world. 

My uncle Toby, on the contrary, took it like a 
lamb,—sat still and let the poison work in his 
veins without resistance:—in the sharpest exacer- 
bations of his wound (like that on his groin) he 
never dropped one fretful or discontented word,— 
he blamed neither heaven nor earth,—nor thought, 
nor spoke an injurious thing of any body, nor any 
part of it,—he sat solitary and pensive with his 
pipe,—looking at his lame leg,—then whiffing out 
a sentimental heigh-ho! which, mixing, with the 
smoke, incommoded no one mortal. 

He took it like a lamb, I say. 

In truth, he had mistook it at first; for, having 
taken a ride with my father that very morning, 
to save, if possible, a beautiful wood, which the 
dean and chapter were hewing down to give to 
the poor; which said wood being in full view of my 
uncle Toby’s house, and of singular service to him 
in his description of the battle of Wyendale,—by 
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trotting on too hastily to save it, upon an uneasy 
saddle, worse horse, etc., etc.—it had so happened 
that the serious part of the blood had got betwixt 
the two skins in the nethermost part of my uncle 
Toby,—the first shootings of which (as my uncle 
Toby had no experience of love) he had taken for 
a part of the passion, till the blister breaking in 
the one case, and the other remaining, my uncle 
Toby was presently convinced that his wound was 
not a skin-deep wound, but that it had gone to his 
heart. 


Chapter XX VII 


The world is ashamed of being virtuous.—My 
uncle Toby knew little of the world; and therefore, 
when he felt he was in love with Widow Wadman, 
had no conception that the thing was any more to 
be made a mystery of than if Mrs Wadman had 
given him a cut with a gapp’d knife across his 
finger. Had it been otherwise,—yet, as he ever 
looked upon Trim as a humble friend, and saw 
fresh reasons every day of his life to treat him as 
such,—it would have made no variation in the 
manner in which he informed him of the affair. 

“T am in love, Corporal!’’ quoth my uncle Toby. 


Chapter XXVIII 


In love!—said the Corporal,—your Honour 
was very well the day before yesterday, when I 
was telling your Honour the story of the King of 
Bohemia . . . Bohemia! said my uncle Toby 
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—musing a long time—What became of that 
story, Trim? 

: We lost it, an’ please your Honour, 
Danebow betwixt us; but your Honour was as 
free from love thenasIlam. . . . Twas just 
as thou went’st off with the wheelbarrow,—with 
Mrs. Wadman, quoth my uncle Toby.—She has 
left a ball here, added my uncle Toby, pointing 
to his breast. 

: She can no more, an’ please your Hon- 
our, stand a siege than she could fly, cried the 
Corporal. 

. : But, as we are neighbours, Trim, the 
beet way, I think, is to let her know it civilly at 
first, quoth my uncle Toby. 

Now, if I might presume, said the 
Corporal, to differ from your Honour. . ; 

: . Why else do I talk to thee, Trim? aii 
ae uncle Toby, mildly. ders 

. Then I would begin, an’ please your 
Popa making a good thundering attack upon 
her, in return,—and telling her civilly afterwards; 

—for if she knows anything of your Honour’s 

being in love, beforehand. . . . L—d help 

her!—she knows no more at present of it, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby,—than the child unborn. 

_ Precious souls!— 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all its circum- 
stances, to Mrs. Bridget, twenty-four hours before; 
and was at that very moment sitting in council 
with her, touching some slight misgivings with 
regard to the issue of the affairs, which the Devil, 


} 
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who never lies dead in a ditch, had put into her 

_ head,—before he would allow half time to get 

quietly through her Te Deum. 

I am terribly afraid, said Widow Wadman, 
in case I should marry him, Bridget,—that the 

poor Captain will not enjoy his health, with the 

monstrous wound upon his groin. 

. . It may not, Madam, be so very large, 
poplied Bridget, as you think;—and I believe, 
besides, added she,—that ’tis dried up. 

I could like to know,—merely for his 
sake, said Mrs. Wadman. 

We'll know the long and the broad of 
it in ten days, answered Mrs. Bridget; for whilst 
the Captain is paying his addresses to you, I’m 
confident Mr. Trim will be for making love to 
me;—and I’ll let him as much as he will, added 
Bridget, to get it all out of him. 

The measures were taken at once;—and my 
uncle Toby and the Corporal went on with theirs. 

Now, quoth the Corporal, setting his left hand 
a-kimbo, and giving such a flourish with his right 
as just promised success—and no more,—if your 
Honour will give me leave to lay down the plan of 
this attack. . 

Thou wilt Bienen me by it, Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, exceedingly :—and, as I farencs thou must 
act in it as my azde-de-camp, here’s a crown, Cor- 
poral, to begin with, to steep thy commission. 

: . Then, an’ please your Honour, said the 
Corporal (making a bow first for his commission) 
—we will begin by getting your Honour’s laced 
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clothes out of the great campaign-trunk, to be well 
aired, and have the blue and gold taken up at the 
'sleeves;—and I’ll put your white Ramallie-wig 
fresh into pipes;—and send for a tailor to have 
your Honour’s thin scarlet breeches turned. E 
I had better take the red plush ones, quoth my 
uncle Toby. . . . They will be too clumsy, 
said the Corporal. 


Chapter X XIX 


Thou wilt get a brush and a littie chalk 
to my sword. : 
’T will be only in itis Honour’s way, replied 
Trim. 
Chapter XXX 


. . But your Honour’s two razors shall be 
new set—and I will get my Montero-cap furbished 
up, and put on poor Lieutenant Le Fevre’s regi- 
mental coat, which your Honour gave me to wear 
for his sake;—and as soon as your Honour is clean 
shaved,—and has got your clean shirt on, with your 
blue and gold or your fine scarlet,—sometimes 
one and sometimes t’other,—and everything is 
ready for the attack,—we’ll march up boldly, as if 
it was to the face of a bastion; and whilst your 
honour engages Mrs. Wadman in the parlour, to 
the right,—I’ll attack Mrs. Bridget in the kitchen 
to the left; and having seized the pass, I’ll answer 
for it, said the Corporal, snapping his fingers over 
his head,—that the day is our own. 

- » + Iwish I may but manage it right, said 
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my uncle Toby;—but I declare, Corporal, I had 
rather march up to the very edge of a trench. 
Be ic, A woman is quite a different thing, said 
the Corporal. 
. . . I suppose so, quoth my uncle Toby. 
LAWRENCE STERNE. 


A MAN’S REQUIREMENTS 


OVE me, Sweet, with all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing; 
Love me in the lightest part, 
Love me in full being. 


Love me with thine open youth 
In its frank surrender; 

With the vowing of thy mouth, 
With its silence tender. 


Love me with thine azure eyes, 
Made for earnest granting; 
Taking color from the skies, 
Can Heaven’s truth be wanting? 


Love me with their lids, that fall 
Snowlike at first meeting; 

Love me with thine heart, that all 
Neighbors then see beating. 


Love me with thine hand stretched out 
Freely —open-minded: 

Love me with thy loitering foot,— 
Hearing one behind it. 
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Love me with thy voice, that turns 
Sudden faint.above me; 

Love me with thy blush that burns 
When I murmur Love me! 


Love me with thy thinking soul, 
Break it to love-sighing; 

Love me with thy thoughts that roll 
On through living—dying. 


Love me in thy gorgeous airs, 
When the world has crowned thee; 
Love me, kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee. 


Love me pure, as musers do, 
Up the woodlands shady: 
Love me gayly, fast and true, 

As a winsome lady. 


Through all hopes that keep us brave, 
Further off or nigher, 

Love me for the house and grave, 
And for something higher. 


Thus, if thou wilt prove me, Dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 
I will love thee—half a year— 
As a man is able. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
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HEAR, YE LADIES* 


H™:: ye ladies that despise 
What the mighty Love has done; 
Fear examples and be wise: 
Fair Callisto was a nun; 
Leda, sailing on the stream 
To deceive the hopes of man, 
Love accounting but a dream, 
Doted on a silver swan; 
Danaé, in a brazen tower, 
Where no love was, loved a shower. 


Hear, ye ladies that are coy, 
What the mighty Love can do; 
Fear the fierceness of the boy: 
The chaste Moon he makes to woo; 
Vesta, kindling holy fires, 
Circled round about with spies, 
Never dreaming loose desires, 
Doting at the altar dies; 
Ilion, in a short hour, higher 
He can build, and once more fire. 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


THE WILL 


EFORE I sigh my last gasp, let me breathe, 
Great Love, some legacies: here I bequeathe 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can see; 
If they be blind, then, Love, I give them thee; 


*From Valentinian 
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My tongue to Fame; to embassadors mine ears; 
To women or the sea, my tears; 
Thou, Love, hast taught me heretofore 
By making me serve her who had twenty more, 
That I should give to none, but such as had too 
much before. 


My constancy I to the planets give; 
My truth to them who at the court do live; 
Mine ingenuity and openness, 
To Jesuits; to buffoons my pensiveness; 
My silence to any, who abroad have been; 
My money to a Capuchin: 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by appointing me 

To love there, where no love received can be, 

Only to give to such as have an incapacity. 


My faith I give to Roman Catholics; 
All my good works unto the schismatics 
Of Amsterdam; my best civility 
And courtship to an University; 
My modesty I give to shoulders bare; 

My patience let gamesters share: 

Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her that holds my love disparity, 
Only to give to those that count my gifts indig- 
nity. 


I give my reputation to those 

Which were my friends; mine industry to foes; 
To schoolmen I bequeathe my doubtfulness; 
My sickness to physicians, or excess; 
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To Nature all that I in rhyme have writ; 
And to my company my wit: 
Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Her, who begot this love in me before, 
Taught’st me to make, as though I gave, when I 
do but restore. 


To him, for whom the passing-bell next tolls, 
I give my physic-books; my written rolls 
Of moral counsels I to Bedlam give; 
My brazen medals unto them which live 
In want of bread; to them which pass among 
All foreigners, mine English tongue: 
Thou, Love, by making me love one 

Who thinks her friendship a fit portion 

For younger lovers, dost my gifts thus dispro- 
portion. 


Therefore I’ll give no more, but IJ’ll undo 
The world by dying; because Love dies too. 
Then all your beauties will be no more worth 
Than gold in mines, where none doth draw it 
forth; 
And all your graces no more use shall have, 
Than a sun-dial in a grave: 

Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 
To invent and practise this one way to annihilate 

all three. 
JOHN DONNE. 
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